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Animal Intelligence. 


A REPLY TO MR. ROMANES. 


MR. ROMANES, a well known evolutionist, delivered an interest- 
ing lecture before the British Association at, Dublin, on the 16th 
of August, 1878, on “ Animal Intelligence,’ which afterwards 
appeared in the WVineteenth Century for October, 1878. In it he 
earnestly contended that “ mind is everywhere one.” He claims 
for brutes faculties of abstracting, judging, and reasoning vastly 
inferior to, but still essentially the same as man’s. If brutes 
could be proved to have a true abstract idea of any kind, then 
it is conceded they would have the “germ of reason,” and the 
essential identity between them and us would be scientifically 
established. Let us see how Mr. Romanes sets about demon- 
strating this. At page 659 he thus expresses himself : 


How far does animal ideation go? The answer is most simple 
although it is usually given in most erroneous form. It is usually said 
that animals do not possess the faculty of abstraction, and therefore 
that the distinction between animal intelligence and human intelligence 
consists in this, that animals are not able to form abstract ideas. But 
this statement is most erroneous. 


In the explanation, however, of this sensational doctrine it will 
be found ,he can in fact, whatever he may do in words, only 
claim for brutes cognitional powers, that are freely granted 
them by Christian philosophy. With a little previous elucida- 
tion of terms, we are ready to go even farther than the evolu- 
tionary philosopher, when he says : 


So far, then, as the logic of feelings can carry them, I maintain that 
the intellectual operations of animals are indistinguishable from those of 
ourselves (p. 660). 


I maintain that in the domain of mere sensations or feelings, 

and as far as these can carry them, brutes have cognitional 

faculties far transcending in adaptability to varying circum- 
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stances and consequent directive power the sense-knowledge of 
human beings, but true ideas they cannot be proved to possess. 
On this point Mr. Romanes’ philosophy teaches him that 
abstract ideas may be divided into two classes, those which are 
simple enough to be evolved without the aid of articulate 
speech, and those which are so elaborate as to require its assist- 
ance. The simple abstract ideas belong to the Logic of Feelings, 
the complex to the Logic of Signs. 


As an instance of the former class ... we may take the idea 
of food. This is aroused in our minds by the feelings of hunger (p. 654). 


Examples of the latter class would be such notions as those 
of truth, being, evolution. Brutes abstract, judge, and reason 
agreeably to the laws of the logic of feelings, while man employs 
in addition the logic of signs. Brutes therefore need only 
the faculty of articulate signs or speech, to acquire in the course 
of ages, through evolutionary processes, precisely the same 
mental powers that we now enjoy. We are developed brutes; 
brutes are undeveloped men. This is proved by the uniformity 
of nature as expressed in the law of evolution : 


And forasmuch as this enormous change in our means of know- 
ledge and our modes of thought has been so largely due to the almost 
unaided labours of a single man, I do not hesitate to say, even before 
so critical an audience as this, that in all the history of science there is 
no single name worthy of a veneration more profound than the now 
immortal name of Charles Darwin (p. 670). 


Thus we see the lecture unexpectedly leads up to the scientific 
apotheosis of the naturalist, who has devoted his long life and 
great powers to the “practical proof,” that man is in reality 
neither more nor less than an ape. 

If the use of the word logic in the phrase “ logic of feelings’ 
is to be tolerated at all, it should be clearly laid down that 
it is used for convenience in a merely metaphorical or analogous 
sense. Logic is the science of reasoning. Science, strictly 
defined, is truth in any department of knowledge known through 
first causes or principles,! and through deductions therefrom. 
Hence logic deals with the primary forms of thought and their 
several modes, z.c., with concepts, judgments, and reasonings, or 
syllogisms, considered as moulds or forms quite independent 


’ 


1 A principle is that through which anything exists, or is done, or becomes 
known. 
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of the matter, about which they are employed. It views the 
conditions under which we infallibly arrive at safe conclusions, 
and avoid fallacious generalizations. As mechanics, deducing 
the conditions of equilibrium and geometrical motions according 
to fixed principles, is a science, and, applying these principles 
and results in forming suspension bridges and besieging fortresses 
is an art, so also logic, speculatively considered, is a science, and 
practically guiding us in ascertaining the true point of view 
from which to regard concrete facts, is an art. Practically then, 
logic is an organum, or instrument, for arriving at positive truth, 
where attainable, and for preserving us in philosophical equili- 
brium, when premisses do not warrant conclusions. Thus logic 
will embrace not only mere syllogizing, but all those methods of 
ascertaining the truth, and proving it, which educated men 
legitimately employ in accordance with the nature of the human 
mind. These methods may afterwards be reduced to syllogisms 
of one sort or another. Generally, we may say of logic, that 
it is the reduction to a system of the acts of the intellect 
employed in the search for truth, and of those ways of employing 
them, which all men naturally, and more or less perfectly, put in 
daily practice. 

A philosopher could reduce to a formal system the cogni- 
tional acts which a brute elicits, so as to explain them scienti- 
fically. In so doing he would construct what has been called 
the logic of feelings. But as true logic has to do only with the 
right ordering of rational or intellectual acts, it is evident how 
dim and rough the analogy is. 

The lecture under discussion has been called by its author 
“a carefully balanced epitome of what he conceives to be the 
leading principles of Comparative Psychology.” Psychology 
investigates the nature of the principle of life in plant and brute, 
and above all in man. From the phenomena of growth, nutri- 
tion, and reproduction, feeling, intellect, and appetite, whether 
rational or irrational, it demonstrates the merely organic or 
spiritual nature of the principle which animates this triple order 
of existences. Modern psychologists, indeed, insist that theirs 
is an experimental science. Its functions are, they tell us, 
observation and registration of mental phenomena, and logical 
inferences therefrom, with a view to determining the laws of the 
coexistence and sequence of these phenomena. The laws of the 
Association of Ideas are examples. They altogether decline 
the task of attempting to get behind the “ frowning cliff where 
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mind and matter meet . . . and in the darkness of the place 
they hear the voice of true philosophy proclaim: Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further.”? Nevertheless, the disciples of this 
“true philosophy” do not hesitate to proclaim on their own 
account, without penetrating or climbing the “frowning cliff,” 
that “ mind is everywhere one.” For my part, I consider “the 
voice of true philosophy,” as heard in the neighbourhood of the 
mysterious cliff, to be as misleading and demoralizing, as 
the war-cry of its enthusiastic, but somewhat illogical admirers. 

Brutes—at least the higher ones—participate in all our lower 
nature. Their external senses, and internal sense, of which the 
brain is the organ, are, as mere sensitive faculties, endowed with 
cognitional and estimative capacities indefinitely keener and 
more wide-reaching than man’s. In them, as in us, sensitive 
pleasure invites continuance, intensification, and repetition, or 
sensitive pain impels to the cessation, diminishing, or avoidance 
of any act, or set of acts, of the organic appetites.* 

It is a recognized principle of physiology and psychology 
that our faculties grow to the modes in which they are exercised. 
The possibility of the acquisition of habits depends upon this. 
Habit is an operative power, and may be defined as facility 
in performing acts of a determined kind. In its highest aspect 
it has only to do with rational creatures, but brutes acquire what 
are called organic habits. These result from the power the 
nervous system has of forming itself.to what it is exercised in. 
Examples of organic habits in us would be skating, dancing, 
writing, shaving, or any other accomplishment, in which delicacy 
and facility of muscular action through the sense of touch is 
produced. Moreover, by experience in the field, the street, the 
law-court, the hospital, the study, the laboratory, the drawing- 
room, and school-room, human organs, that subserve the higher 
cognitional faculties, become so exquisite in the subtlety of their 
adaptation to circumstances, as to acquire the nature of instincts. 
Such organic habits are of incalculable service for rational work. 





2 Pp. 658. 

3 In our July and August numbers there appeared two papers by the present 
writer on ‘‘ Instinct and Mind,” in which the cognitional faculties of brutes were 
explained at some length. Of these articles, afterwards published in pamphlet form, 
the Nation of November 9th, says: ‘‘ The author wrote before the delivery of the 
lecture on ‘ Animal Intelligence,’ yet if, instead of such being the case, he had gone to 
work with a special view to that production, he could not more effectually have 
disposed of its pseudo-science.” There is very little in the present article that was 
in the others. If at times ‘‘I somewhat unduly sacrifice lucidity to compression,” 
this will be in great part the reason. 
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A few words on the mode of growth of one such will suffi- 
ciently exemplify the others. When we are learning to skate, 
the great object is to acquire complete facility in so placing the 
centre of gravity of the body, that a perpendicular drawn from 
it passes through the edge of the skate in contact with the ice. 
This we gradually learn to do through the so-called muscular 
sense, combined with the external sense of touch. The sudden 
development of the power after some practice is as surprisingly 
pleasant as is the sudden solution of a problem that has been for 
some time growing in our minds. The final passage from 
impotency or ignorance to capability in each instance is im- 
possible to follow, so rapid and mysterious is the growth. We 
may convince ourselves, from the consideration of any process 
of acquiring skill, of this great fact, that our faculties grow 
to, or form themselves to, the methods in which they are 
exercised, and that this growth or formation proceeds chiefly 
during the intervals, in which we are not consciously thus 
exercising ourselves. The clear knowledge of this truth would 
be a great encouragement to youths who are inclined to be 
studious, but whom the difficulties presented by mathematical 
problems and other branches of mental culture sadly dis- 
compose.° 

The growth of functions on the lines of practice is, as I 

* To the five senses ordinarily enumerated physiologists add two, the muscular 
and organic. The muscular sense, according to them, is that through which we know in 
general that muscular effort is taking place. Through it too we learn what amount of 
muscular energy to put forth for any purpose. The organic sense is that through which 
the state of the organs is brought under our notice, ¢.g., the state of the stomach 
or bowels. I think that these may be considered as branches or subordinate exten- 
sions of the sense of touch, and that for these reasons. Without the sense of ordinary 
touch muscularity will not in the healthy subject act. I could not resist or shove 
aside an opposing body if I had no feeling of it. The imperfect muscular action 
resulting from the help of sight does not prove that the muscular sense is not a 
subordinate function of the sense of touch. What is given by physiologists as the 
peculiar characteristic of muscularity, the consciousness of outgoing effort, more 
properly belongs to the internal sense. This perception of outgoing energy in us 
again is raised to a higher order of knowledge by the accompanying intellectual 
cognition. The fact that the external skin is actually continuous with the epithelium 
and deep sanguine layer constituting the mucous membrane, which lines the internal 
cavities of the body, and thence as connective tissue ‘‘ensheathing the muscles, 
coating the bones and cartilages . . . so that if every other tissue could be dissected 
away, a complete model of all the organs would be left composed of this tissue,” 
[Huxley] corroborates the view expressed in this note with respect to these two 
senses. The pains and pleasures of them as such appertain to the appetitive faculty; 
in as far as these are in any way cognitional, they primarily fall under the sway of the 


internal sense. 
5 Dr. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology is a storehouse of interesting information on 


this subject. 
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have said, also true of brutes. The capacity for employing 
many of their powers is almost perfect from the instant they 
are at all able to exert them. Chickens just out of the shell 
balance themselves faultlessly when standing or running. With 
unerring aim and perfect valuation they peck at insects and 
other food. This estimative and organic power is especially 
developable, whether by the force of circumstances, or the com- 
panionship and art of man. When such progress has been 
secured by an animal, as the principle of it is worked into 
the nervous system, its offspring inherit marked tendencies in 
the same direction. It has often been remarked that young 
pointers and setters work as well the first day they are taken 
afield, as if they were already veterans. On the foregoing 
principles it may be understood how an ingenious individual 
trained fleas, four to draw a coach, another to drive it, footmen 
others, and two to ride inside as lord and lady, all with appro- 
priate trappings. He must have got two as quick-witted fleas 
as circumstances allowed, and then trained them to perform 
some simple feats at a given signal. The issue of these acrobats 
(fleas are painfully prolific) would have inherited from their 
worthy parents an aptitude for discipline which in a growing 
organism could be made ever so much more of. And so, after 
some time and with further breeding and indefatigable labour, 
the above imposing turn-out would be the result. 

All the acts of foxes and dogs, monkeys and elephants, 
which have convinced Mr. Romanes and other philosophers 
of the same school that “mind is everywhere one,” or, to speak 
more to the point, that we and brutes are one, are fully 
explicable by means of these organic, automatic, instinctive, and 
self-forming, or growing faculties. There is no need, therefore, 
of postulating for them the self-conscious mind of a rational 
creature. To make this quite clear, I now proceed to consider a 
number of the most perplexing stories extant of the wonderful 
doings of dogs and foxes. 

First we will take the story of the fox and goose, narrated in 
“Instinct and Mind.” It will be remembered how this wily 
robber, unable to cross a stone wall, goose-encumbered, though 
well able for the bound unweighted, finally, after much struggling 
and seeming deliberation, stuck the bill of the goose into a 
chink half-way up, and then jumping up and hauling the goose 
after, demonstrated to an unprejudiced philosopher, who was an 
eye-witness and wrote to ature about the matter, that foxes 
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are sharers in the “large discourse looking before and after.’ 
But what did all this in point of fact amount to? Simply that 
the brain of this most cunning of quadrupeds grew to the situa- 
tion, and produced an organic and directive picture of how 
to surmount the difficulty. The marauder had left his wife and 
family that morning, we will suppose, to provide a dinner for 
them after the manner of his species. Up to the time the stone 
wall crossed his homeward path, fortune had smiled on his 
virtuous efforts, but now what was to be done? He had failed 
several times to mount the wall with the goose. He had run 
up and down, looking in vain for a gap. He had left the 
goose on the ground, and jumped up alone, but could not tear 
himself away. All this while his living brain was working at a 
tremendous rate, forming itself in harmony with the circum- 
stances according to vulpine instincts and appetites. At last, 
just as any other faculty shapes itself to the modes required, 
the directive function of the fox’s brain elaborated the process, 
which at the same time the external senses enabled the brute to 
carry into effect. 

There is a story told by Mr. Darwin, which has done good 
service for the evolutionists, and sorely puzzled some good 
people, who shrink from admitting brutes to a place among 
rational animals. A sporting friend of the great naturalist 
one day killed by the same shot one bird and winged another 
on the opposite side of a piece of water from that from which 
he fired. His setter pursued and seized the wounded bird, and 
then tried to bring both across to its master. After several 
attempts this proved impossible ; so the dog, puzzled at first, 
at length deliberately killed the wounded one, and then swam 
over with both. The dog had never before been known to 
injure any game. “Here,” says Mr. Darwin, “we have reason 
but imperfect, for the setter might have taken over the wounded 
bird, and then returned for the dead one.” But the seeming 
deliberation and reasoning to a satisfactory conclusion can 
be accounted for quite well otherwise. Up to the time the 
winged bird broke away at every effort of the setter to carry 
over both all was plain sailing. So far no one would claim 
as rational what the trained dog had done. A brute animal 
is completely worked, so to speak, by the nervous system. The 
brain work and emotions are accompanied by corresponding 
external action, which is merely the outward expression or side 
of them. As long as all goes well, the sentient automaton 
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works ahead without the least hitch or hindrance. But when 
anything occurs contrary to the felt or sensitively perceived 
purpose of the creature, an upsetting of the harmonious working 
of the nerves, or a block in the sequence of sensations, takes 
place, and the brute is brought more or less to a standstill. 
Since the dog depends wholly on the directive nerve-action 
of the brain, when this ceases to direct, the external acts will of 
course seem to tell of anxious deliberation. External stimula- 
tion will excite the internal function, and this, while growing to 
the situation, will produce some abortive, and at times ludicrous 
attempts to grapple with the conflicting environment. In highly 
organized brutes the adjustment is sooner or later brought 
about, in many cases at all events, and once more the inner and 
outer faculties proceed in due harmony to their natural end. 

Turn we now to the Arctic foxes, of which Mr. Romanes’ 
friend, the distinguished traveller and naturalist Dr. Rae, sends 
him the account : 


Desiring to obtain some Arctic foxes, he set various kinds of traps, 
but as these foxes knew these traps from previous experience, he was 
unsuccessful. Accordingly he set a kind of trap with which the foxes 
in that part of the country were not acquainted. This consisted of 
a loaded gun, set upon a stand, pointing at the bait. A string con- 
nected the trigger of the gun with the bait, so that when the fox seized 
the bait he discharged the gun, and thus committed suicide. In this 
arrangement the gun was separated from the bait by a distance of 
about twenty yards, and the string which connected the trigger with the 
bait was concealed throughout nearly its whole distance in the snow. 
The gun-trap thus set was successful in killing one fox, but not in 
killing a second, for the foxes afterwards adopted either of two devices 
whereby to secure the bait without injuring themselves. One of these 
devices was to bite through the string at its exposed part near the 
trigger, and the,other device was to burrow up to the bait through 
the snow at right angles to the line of fire, so that although in this way 
they discharged the gun, they escaped without injury, the bait being 
pulled below the line of fire before the string was drawn sufficiently 
tight to discharge the gun. Now, both of these devices exhibited a 
wonderful degree of what I think must fairly be called power of 
reasoning. I have carefully interrogated Dr. Rae on all the circum- 
stances of the case, and he tells me that in that part of the world traps 
are never set with strings, so that there can have been no special 
association in the foxes’ minds between strings and traps. Moreover, 
after the death of fox number one, the track on the snow showed that 
fox number two, notwithstanding the temptation offered by the bait, 
had expended a great deal of scientific observation on the gun before he 
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undertook to sever the cord. Lastly, with regard to burrowing at right 
angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rae and a friend in whom he has con- 
fidence, observed the fact a sufficient number of times to satisfy them- 
selves that the direction of the burrowing was really to be attributed to 
thought, and not to chance” (p. 661). 


Before considering these very interesting details expressly, 
it will be well to remember that the cunning of all animals, 
that from time immemorial have been trapped in any way, 
is marvellous in the extreme. With foes so numerous, foxes 
could never survive in the struggle for existence, unless their 
organism were capable of adapting itself to the wiles of the 
enemy. Nature is never wanting in supplying living creatures 
with powers of providing for their well-being. A very slight 
acquaintance with the wonders of natural history makes known 
expedients of brutes and insects to avoid their foes, that no 
amount of “reasoning power” could enable them to invent and 
carry out. Foxes will “sham dead” when there is no other 
chance of escape. Kicks, blows, or bites will elicit no sign of 
life, though if the foes be thrown off their guard the fox will 
spring up and make off. Something similar may take place 
in the human subject. I have heard of a person in bed in a 
foreign hotel overhearing a conversation between two robbers, 
who supposed the bed unoccupied. When the pretended sleeper 
was discovered, one of the miscreants was for cutting his throat 
at once. The other, opening a huge clasp-knife, placed the edge 
on the bare throat of the unfortunate listener, and lightly drew 
it across. The man lost all volitional control over his emotions, 
but the nervous system was equal to the occasion ; and super- 
seding, as it were, the conscious government of reason and will, 
the regular breathing and other peaceful phenomena of deep 
sleep went on so perfectly, that the cut-throats were satisfied 
their secrets were safe. The imperturbable calm and presence 
of mind, which in nervous people even has been often remarked 
when face to face with great danger, is due to an instinctive 
adjustment of the human organism to its environment. I men- 
tion these things to impress upon my readers some notion of 
the extraordinary resources organizations possess independently 
of all reasoning. , 

Dr. Rae says of the Arctic foxes: 


In the cases seen by myself and by a friend of greater experience, 
the trench was always scraped at right angles, or nearly so, to the line 
of fire. 
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This is accounted for in this manner : 


If the trench is to be a shelter one—thinking, as the fox must, that 
the gun, or something coming from it, was the danger to be protected 
from or guarded against—it must be made across the line of fire, for if 
scratched in direction of the gun, it would afford little or no protection 
or concealment, and the reasoning power or intelligence of the fox would 
be at fault. My belief is that one of these knowing foxes had seen his 
or her companion shot, or found it dead shortly after it had been killed 
(paired foxes do not necessarily always keep close together, because 
they have a better chance of finding food if separated some distance 
from each other), and not unnaturally attributed the cause of the mishap 
to the only strange thing it saw near, namely, the gun. It was evident 
that in all cases they had studied the situation carefully, as was suffi- 
ciently shown by their tracks in the snow, which indicated their extremely 
cautious approach when either the string-cutting or trench-digging dodge 
was resorted to (Postscript, p. 671). 


There is nothing whatever in these facts which cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for by brute-faculties, “that want dis- 
course of reason.” No doubt these investigations are beset with 
difficulties, but it is well worth paying the price, to see philo- 
sophically that we men are not brutes. It is clear from the 
learned doctor’s tale, that the foxes’ directive faculties, stimu- 
lated by the bait and rendered cautious by the sense-perceived 
danger, were some time growing to the situation, so as to 
elaborate a process conducive to their well-being and preserva- 
tion. Probably, as Dr. Rae says, another fox was present when 
the unlucky first adventurer was killed. More probably still 
there were several present, and for a considerable period, before 
one dared to tug at the bait. Any way, wily animals instinct- 
ively guarded against traps would have no difficulty in feeling, 
once a catastrophe had occurred, that the gun was the source 
of danger. Former experiences, hereditary and self-acquired, 
of traps, guns, projectiles, and cognate perils and devices, 
impressed upon or worked into the brain as residual sensations, 
would crowd up by the law of association. The instinctive 
directing function would from this miscellaneous mass shape 
a method to be adopted. It will help us to form an idea of 
how this automatic combining and shaping of former expe- 
riences proceeds, if we consider a little how a good musician 
or a dancing-master learns a new and difficult piece or dance 
almost without an effort. With their experiences such opera- 
tions are merely new combinations of elementary and com- 
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plicated movements already perfectly mastered, and to which 
the organism is long since adjusted. I think I am safe in 
assuming, that the trench-digging was first resorted to, and 
that the string-cutting was a later development. Feeling the 
gun to be that whence death to hungry foxes issued, the danger 
in the mode apprehended by the brute would be impressed 
upon its brain as proceeding from the source in a straight line. 
This is the simplest way in which it could be apprehended. 
Now if you pelt a dog with stones, he will, if he can, get behind 
a wall or hedge or something, which will give shelter from your 
view and aim. Moreover, an animal seeking protection from 
missiles (always sensitively apprehended as coming straight 
from the thrower) will naturally put as broad an obstacle be- 
tween itself and its foe as it can. A dog will not get behind 
a tree when there is a corner to be got round, so that a wall 
or house may intervene. A fox in these matters is far more 
full of contrivances than a dog. In the present case a trench 
more or less at right angles to the line of fire would be the 
broad cover devised. 

The string-cutting must next be investigated. When the 
engineering fox had dug his trench up to the bait and pulled, 
the fact that the bait was tied to the gun would make itself 
felt. Other less adventurous, but not less hungry, lookers on 
would perceive the movements of the string followed by the 
explosion of the gun. For all, new combinations would be 
evolved by the vulpine brain. In it the trap would now be 
represented as the gun that killed, the bait ardently desired 
and the string connecting the two, all per modum unius. Expe- 
rience of other traps had impressed upon it the fact that pulling 
the bait brought about mishaps. Once the three coexisted in 
the foxes’ imaginations as forming a trap, the gnawing of the 
string would be a simple instinctively-evolved process. Foxes 
being exquisitely subtle in their self-protecting capacities, hence- 
forth the successful marauders would be imitated. No wonder, 
then, no more Arctic foxes were trapped. 

What I insist upon is, that all the expedients employed 
in these and all other brute cognitions are capable of being 
actually impressed upon, or expressed by, the organic imagina- 
tion. I am endeavouring therefore to make clear that these 
directive pictures, or processes, are the instinctive, unreasoning 
product of the nervous system adjusting itself under stimulation 
to its environment, ample powers for doing which brutes un- 
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doubtedly have. The objects of the organic cognitions are 
senstbilia in all individual and combined modes. But in these 
cognitions there is no separating of the phenomenally one, so 
as to elicit the simplest judgment, still less is there elaborate 
reasoning. Judging and reasoning can only be performed by 
a spirit not tied to material conditions. Sensible phenomena 
and their relations are known by organic faculties as they exist 
in the concrete. The knowledge of relations as such, that is in 
the abstract, an intellect alone can comprehend. 

Mr. Romanes does not always make evident in what sense 
he uses his terms. He gives the following as an example of 
judgment in a dog: 


My friend Dr. Rae, the well-known traveller and naturalist, knew a 
dog in Orkney which used to accompany his master to church on 
alternate Sundays. To do so he had to swim a channel about a mile 
wide, and before taking to the water he used to run about a mile to the 
north when the tide was flowing, and a nearly equal distance to the 
south when the tide was ebbing, almost invariably calculating his dis- 
tance so well that he landed at the nearest point to the church. In his 
letter to me Dr. Rae continues: “ How the dog managed to calculate 
the strength of the spring and neap tides at their various rates of speed, 
and always to swim at the proper angle, is most surprising.” So much, 
then, for judgment (p. 661). 


But surely calculating the tides and -angles is as much 
reasoning, if it proceeds from a thinking faculty, as the feats 
of the Arctic foxes are. 

I should like to know where the master of the dog was 
during the swimming of the channel. We are not told; but 
it is reasonable to infer he was going over in a boat, as the dog 
accompanied him. ” At first the animal probably followed the 
boat closely. As he would not have the strength or dexterity 
of the stalwart oarsmen, the first few trips would have been very 
painful owing to his efforts to keep with the boat, when a strong 
tide was sweeping him away from it. Besides, the wash of the 
oars would have been distressing. The nervous system thus 
sorely taxed would have evolved the method of going up or 
down shore, according as the boat went ; for boatmen as well 
as dogs have to make allowance for the running tide. Calcu- 
lating the distance so as to swim at the proper angle for landing 
at the point nearest the church, may safely be set down to the 
fact that he went further up or down than was necessary pre- 
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vious to taking to the water, and then allowed the stream to 
drift him ashore nearest the spot he was making for. 

Fronti nulla fides. There is no proof whatever that any 
brute animal ever evinced self-conscious power. Without this 
self-consciousness no external act, however seemingly intelligent, 
can be rational. External acts evidencing design, and appar- 
ently the product of conscious deliberation, prove, it is true, 
a designer, but not that the intelligent designer is the eliciter 
of the acts. Calculating machines, clock-work animals, and 
other curiosities of human ingenuity are examples. At Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cooke’s exhibition of conjuring skill at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Psycho plays whist, calculates square 
and cube roots of numbers proposed by any person in the 
audience, tells the card selected by any one from a pack, does 
correctly sums that beat in rapidity of execution the calculations 
of the best arithmeticians present, spells words that are not 
even in the dictionary, imitates any one’s handwriting, and 
performs other marvels too numerous to mention; and yet 
Psycho and Zoe, who draw the faces of public characters with 
rare fidelity, and Fanfare and Labial, who play solos and con- 
certed music on the cornopean and euphonium, are pieces of 
mechanism enclosed in small human forms. If men can make 
such things, what wonder is it if the Wisdom of God, /udens in 
orbe terrarum—* playing in the world”®—fashions organisms 
which mimic so closely the external results of reason? If we 
knew nothing of men but their outward acts, we should have 
no proof that they were more than mere automata. But every 
man is a compendium of humanity. He knows with perfect 
certitude that he is like his fellows, that he and they are par- 
takers of one and the same nature, self-conscious, rational, free. 

As I consider self-consciousness especially that phenomenon, 
the thorough investigation of which will always be most potent 
in convincing philosophical minds of the essential and impass- 
able difference between human and brute knowledge, at the 
risk of repeating what I have elsewhere treated, I will state, as 
clearly as I can, what I mean,by it. Self-consciousness is that 
knowledge which each man has of himself at every moment of 
his waking life and even in his dreams. It is that knowledge 
by which we mentally say “1,” by which we recognize our’ own 
personal identity, z.¢., that we are the same persons now we were 
five years ago; in other words, our continuous existence. It 


6 Prov. viii. 31. 
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is the knowledge we have of ourselves as deliberate agents in 
deeds of virtue or vice. By it we know that we are meritorious 
agents. This is the reason, that with regard to these deeds we 
are cheered or depressed independently of the present advan- 
tages or disadvantages, such acts may indifferently procure. 
Sleep and passion and disease make us “forget ourselves.” 
And so deeds done, when we are not masters of ourselves, are 
not rational. The state of self-consciousness may be intensified 
by thinking of the “ego,” by watching with our intellect the 
acts of that same intellect, by making the same “ego” the 
conceiver and conceived absolutely contemporaneously. This 
no organic faculty could ever do. The eye cannot see itself 
seeing, the ear cannot hear itself hearing. The finger cannot 
turn back on itself, so that the same point will touch, embrace, 
enclose itself. It is contradictory to say it could, and would 
be as absurd a way of speaking as the phrase “a square circle.” 
But whatever the “ego” is, it performs this reflex act con- 
tinually. It cannot therefore be a substance, nor belong to a 
substance, of the same nature as that which is conditioned by 
the ordinary laws of space. It must be a substance without 
parts, and so indestructible. 

It is owing to this simple, partless, immaterial, or spiritual 
nature of the soul, that true abstract ideas are devoid of all 
material qualities. They must not be confounded with the 
symbols of the imagination which accompany the workings of 
the mind. True ideas are the terms in which the spiritual intel- 
lect expresses modes of being, whether inferior to its own nature 
or otherwise. Hence the zdea of a circle is as devoid of shape 
as are the ideas of being, identity, or virtue. By the idea, what 
a circle is, is uxderstood, and it embraces all circles. The picture 
of the imaginatidn, which at first accompanies the concept 
(though after a while the mere word is enough), is always of 
some particular circle. For children and very uncultured people, 
most likely, words such as horse, dog, tree, or field, bring 
pictures of these things before the “ mind's eye,” and in these 
pictures they understand. Such is not the case for cultivated 
intellects. As we may see when we are reading, the mere word 
or phrase is enough of help for the imagination to give the 
intellect, that it may wxderstand ; and this understanding what 
a thing is, is, I repeat, the true abstract idea. A philosopher, 
it need scarcely be remarked, understands most things in a far 
more perfect way than a peasant ; but even the rudest toiler or 
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savage understands phenomena as, things, good, bad, causes, 
effects, &c.; and beneath the phenomena his intellect grasps 
the impalpable substance. 

It is this world of thought where the mind deals with 
universal ideas and eternal truths, that stamps its value on the 
phenomenal world around us. The knowledge of phenomena, 
how intricate soever it may be, is not science. The mind must 
abstract from the particular cases brought before the senses, 
and then by its own eternal and immutable principles ascend 
to the intuition of law and order in the physical and moral 
world, and to the knowledge of the Law-giver. This is the lofty 
region where no brute-faculty can tread. Its dizzy heights are 
accessible to the human mind alone. And though no doubt 
men live in these regions on vastly different elevations, stil] the 
savage even, who knows himself, and knows what is good, true, 
treacherous, and ungrateful, is the degraded descendant of those 
who once breathed and enjoyed its rarest atmosphere. 

From what has been said hitherto, it may be gathered, that 
the “abstract ideas” of Mr. Romanes’ dogs and foxes are not 
ideas at all, but simply organic representations and estimations, 
perceptional or residual, of the internal sense. 


If I see a fox [says the learned lecturer at page 660] prowling 
about a farmyard, I cannot doubt that he has been led by hunger to 
visit a place where he has a general idea that a number of good things 
are to be fallen in with, just as I myself am led by a similar impulse to 
visit a restaurant. And to take only one other instance, there can be no 
question that animals have a generalized conception of cause and effect. 
For example, I had a setter dog which was greatly afraid of thunder. 
One day a number of apples were being shot upon the wooden floor of 
an apple-room, and as each bag of apples was shot it produced through 
the house a noise resembling that of distant thunder. My dog became 
terror-stricken at the sound; but as soon as I brought him to the 
apple-room and showed him the true cause of the noise, he became 
again buoyant and cheerful as usual. 


At the same page Mr. Romanes tells us of another dog : 


I have put this dog into a paroxysm of fear by taking him into a 
room alone and silently making a series of horrible grimaces. Although 
I had never in my life hurt this dog, he became greatly frightened at 
my unusual behaviour, which so seriously conflicted with his general 
idea of uniformity in matters psychological. But I have tried this 
experiment with less intelligent dogs without any other result than that 
of causing them to bark at me. 
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There is no need whatever to call in the aid of “general 
ideas,” “conceptions of cause and effect,’ and of “ uniformity 
in matters psychological,” to explain these by no means extra- 
ordinary performances. Associated sensations directed by 
instincts make perfectly certain what are the faculties at work. 
When the empty state of the stomach causes the animal to 
experience the sensation of hunger, by the reflex action of the 
brain a compound image is produced of food, and of the 
direction it is to be sought in. The food usually got and the 
place most frequently resorted to will be, as residual sensations 
under the stimulation of hunger, quite enough to send a brute 
in quest of what, experience and instinct have taught him, will 
give relief and pleasure. To understand the story of the thunder- 
fearing dog we have to remember, that awful sounds by their 
action on the nervous system produce sensitive terror in the 
bravest men. The like effect is produced on brutes. When 
once thunder had terrified the dog, a noise similar to distant 
thunder, by the law of similarity in the resuscitation of associated 
sensations, would throw his nervous system into a state of 
tremulous emotion. In the apple-room the noise of apples being 
shot is not like that of distant thunder. It is quite natural 
consequently that the dog should become cheerful again when 
brought there. Here the sight of falling apples was simply 
associated with a sharp rattling noise. We are not informed 
whether the dog was again taken to a spot where the falling 
apples produced a sound like distant thunder. I believe if he 
had been, he would have become terror-stricken again. If he 
did not, it would result from the associated apples and noise 
forming a new and not terrifying combination. The gradual 
assimilation of the noise to distant thunder might not, owing 
to continuity, be sufficient to dissociate the apples from the 
sound. In the last case, a kind master silently and horribly 
grimacing is surely enough to shock the nerves of an unsophis- 
ticated and confiding animal, without any necessity for the help 
of that imposing evs rationts “a general idea of uniformity in 
matters psychological.” I am inclined to think that Mr. Romanes 
is a little unjust perhaps in estimating the brain-capacities of 
the dogs that barked at him. On his own principles the experi- 
ment would prove that these dogs were too knowing to be 
taken in by a kind gentleman pretending to be heartlessly cruel. 
They would Ict him see, that they knew a thing or two more 
about “ uniformity in matters psychological ” than he gave them 
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credit for. And they expressed their views on the subject in 
the most emphatic language which the logic of feelings in dogs 
has at its disposal. 

At page 668 the learned professor from his store of anecdotes 
infers that— 


All our lines of evidence converge to one conclusion—the only 
difference which analysis can show to obtain between the mind of man 
and the mind of the lower animals consists in this: that the mind of 
man has been able to develope the germ of rational thought which is 
undeveloped in the mind of animals, and that the development of this 
germ has been due to the power of abstraction which is rendered 
possible by the faculty of speech. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
giving it as my opinion that the faculty of speech is alone the ultimate 
source of that enormous difference which now obtains between the 
mind of man and the mind of the lower animals. Is this source of 
difference adequate to distinguish the mind of man from the mind of 
the lower animals in kind? I leave you all to answer this question for 
yourselves. 


Mr. Romanes with evolutionary inconsistency does not leave 
his audience to answer this philosophical question for them- 
selves, but “to be candid” answers it for them in the negative 
a few lines farther on, and still more emphatically towards the 
end, when he implores of them to take away as the “ cardinal 
conclusion ” the fact that “mind is everywhere one.” As I am 
absolutely certain that, what is meant by this conclusion, is 
monstrous, and wholly unwarranted by the premisses, I will 
answer explicitly, why brutes cannot talk. The reason is, be- 
cause thought is absolutely necessary to, is in fact the essence of, 
human speech. To communicate by words with another we 
must first commune with ourselves. These self-communings are 
the words of the spirit, the language of the soul, THOUGHT. 
In order to express clearly these verba mentis for ourselves, and 
to communicate them to others, we have a natural faculty of 
signs. Sharing in the same nature, other men think the same 
unimaginable thoughts as we, and by education and inclination 
they learn to affix the same immaterial thought to the same 
word or sign. Thus only social life and human progress become 
possible. Since man is a social and progressive being, external 
language is indispensable for anything like perfection in his 
existence. The life of social and progressive man would be an 
impossibility without a system of signs by which ideas are 
exchanged, reacted upon, and elaborated. The mental symbol 
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is the thought or idea itself. We, being composite creatures, link 
that mental symbol to an organic sign of some sort, whether to 
intensify, or make clear, or combine, or distinguish, or in any 
way correlate our thoughts for ourselves or others. Since 
articulate speech and its symbols in writing are by far the most 
important means men make use of to communicate with each 
other, there can be no doubt it is the best adapted for man’s 
social and progressive existence. But no degree of perfection 
in the organism would confer the power of rational speech. 
It is the faculty of thought, that in an animal such as man 
connotes the faculty of articulate speech; and not organic 
articulation that evolves thought. There is no thought with- 
out self-communings or self-consciousness. These expressions 
signify facts, which involve each other, which are indeed one 
and the same viewed from different stand-points. In incalculable 
cycles of ages the most developed apes, or dogs, or foxes, under 
all the most favourable circumstances that Mr. Darwin or his 
enthusiastic disciple Mr. Romanes could desiderate, would never 
beget “half-human animals,” to whom it would be possible to 
think and say “I.” That is the act of a spirit only. 

The experience of the senses is required to call into action 
the intellectual faculties. Organic language, which serves to 
bring before the mind the things or their symbols from which 
we learnt to know and to think, is of invaluable and indis- 
pensable service; but then this is only admitting that to be 
a perfect man, all man’s powers are required. It is from this 
dependence of the mind on the help of the organic faculties 
that madness and idiotcy arise. The soul or mind itself is, 
strictly speaking, incapable of disease. Not so the imagination, 
which a diseased or imperfect brain upsets. Thé orderly 
sequence and coexistence of the phenomena of the internal 
sense being thus blocked and confused, the intellect is forced 
to see everything in grotesque disorder. 

In a letter to the 7imes (which I have unfortunately mislaid), 
replying to some criticisms of that journal concerning his 
discourse on Animal Intelligence, Mr. Romanes gives it as his 
“mature opinion,” that the phenomenon we call free-will is 
wholly due to the complexity and conflicting nature of the 
motives acting upon man. He adopts the view that the 
comparatively vast size of the cerebral hemispheres in the 
human brain prevents, through the reflex action of so many 
nerve-centres, the immediate or over-hasty preponderance of 
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any motive, or set of motives. Free-will, in the ordinary sense, 
he considers a contradiction in terms. As this letter may be 
looked on as complementary to the lecture, I will, in conclusion, 
deal with its all-important subject. 

What constitutes man a free or moral agent is the fact, that 
his soul belongs to an order of being, whose motions the motions 
of matter need not determine. The soul, or vital force of man, 
though joined to the material body, and in union with it 
constituting the human substance, is still not so immersed in 
matter as to have no mode of action essentially independent 
of it. If the nervous system were the organ of the human 
mind and will, as it is of the cognitional and appetitive faculty 
of brutes, then nervous motions, whether mechanical, chemical, 
physical, or of whatever kind, would bind us fast in fate, and 
leave us no real choice. In that case an act of the will would 
be merely the living organ acting. Changes in the nervous 
matter undoubtedly occasion certain feelings, ideas, and emotions 
to manifest themselves, over whose first tendencies we have, 
there and then, no control. On this account for any such 
feeling, thought, or desire, we are not to be judged imprudent 
or vicious. But the intellect, or conscience, recognizes at once, 
or very soon, the nature of these first movements, and advises 
the free agent of their tendencies. Now the will is the necessary 
complement of the intellect. A cognitional being that would 
not be appetitive would be monStrous. Such a being would 
be indifferent to good and evil. It could have no concern with 
happiness or misery. Its knowledge would not be a good for 
it, and nothing could be an evil to it. Good and evil in the 
widest sense, not mere sensitive pleasure and pain, exhaust 
motives for action. About good and evil the will is entirely 
employed, the one to be possessed, the other to be avoided. 
Knowledge, then, implies appetite. The will of man is a 
rational appetite. The sensitive appetites are confined to 
particular objects or goods, which they do not recognize as 
good, but which they follow as necessarily as a stone falls to the 
earth, unless a higher force interfere. The rational appetite, 
on the other hand, has for its object whatever is good. It 
can pursue and cleave to whatever the intellect recognizes 
as having this mode of being. The end of man is to be happy. 
Whatever is good can give us more or less happiness if it be 
attainable. Whatever we freely do, we do because it is, or 
seems to be, some good for us. In the pursuit of virtue we 
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renounce goods that would be either destructive of, or obstacles 
to, higher good. The free will of man is chiefly engaged 
in this struggle between the contending goods or objects of 
his higher and lower appetites. 

A considerable amount of experience and organic develop- 
ment is necessary before the intellect is sufficiently cultivated 
to bring the power of free will into action. Before that period 
arrives when young people are said “to have the use of reason,” 
the intellect goes through a vast deal of work. First comes 
the recognition of self and non-self. Bound up in that know- 
ledge is the abstract notion of ‘being’ contained in its own “I 
am.” Then follow the child’s comparing, judging, reasoning 
about what is good for itself, which implies knowledge of shape, 
distance, sound, smell, and other material objects. At last 
some fine day the automatically working intellect, helped of 
course by others, for man is a social being, abstracts from 
previous and present experiences its idea of moral good or 
“oughtness.” In this idea is implied some knowledge of the 
power of choice. In the light of these moral intuitions, knowing 
good and evil within limits, which vary according to age, 
state, &c., within these limits human beings can choose the 
motives, without which as rational and appetitive creatures they 
cannot freely act. This complete notion of morality comes to 
us as naturally as any other knowledge of objective realities. 
Assuming our cognitional faculties to be truthful, and without 
this assumption there is no arguing, the above fact proves that 
moral order is part and parcel of the constitution of things, 
independently of him who may perceive it. Actions to be 
moral must be lit up’ by knowledge. There is no morality 
where there is no knowledge of the nature of the acts. Hence 
there is no morality among brutes. Feelings, no matter how 
delicate and subtle they may be, can have no knowledge of the 
nature of a thing. Emotions of shame, grief, gratitude, and 
the rest, though they subserve, are not essential to real moral 
action. It is a truism for practical Christians that sincere 
sorrow and detestation of sin may be perfectly insensible, 
dwelling only in the rational will. 

That the mass of the cerebral hemispheres varies with the 
volitional control of emotions or impulses is very probably a 
fact, at all events asa general rule. It no more conflicts with 
freedom of will than instinctive inclinations to benevolence 
and general morality, with which many are happily born, do. 
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Freedom of will, in the sense explained, is as certain as that 
two and two make four, and eternally must make four. Man- 
kind are as conscious of this power as they are of any other, 
even as they are of their own existence. The sense of sin, 
the knowledge of good and evil, the punishment awarded to 
vice because vice, and the approbation of moral worth because 
virtuous, the spirituality of the soul not determined by material 
motions, man’s whole experience, internal and external, as far 
as it regards his moral being, constitute proofs of our possession 
of this ennobling power, which neither Mr. Darwin nor 
Mr. Romanes, nor any other savant, nor all of them together, 
ever will more than temporarily, and with comparatively few, 


seriously disturb. 
W. A. S. 
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I.—THE STRUCTURE OF THE ILIAD. 


Achille 
Ché per amore al fine combatteo.—Dante. 
"Hin xai cairn bsoméows adv Cavein” Omnpos rapa rode GAAous, rH unde 
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Aristotle. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

Tue three principal “ Homeric problems” which still challenge solution 
have reference respectively to (1) the structure of the Homeric poems ; 
(2) the probable epoch of their composition ; and (3) their relations to 
history. ‘That each of these problems is to the present day a subject of 
unexhausted interest is indicated, if indication were required, by such 
publications as Professor Geddes’ Problem of the Homeric Poems, and 
Professor Paley’s recent Homeric Pamphlets and Essays, and certainly 
not less so by the indefatigable researches of Dr. Schliemann. In the 
present article (to be concluded in a future number of the Montn) the 
first of the above-named questions will alone be dealt with, and this in 
connection specially with the views of Grote and of Professor Geddes. 
The other two must be reserved for consideration in subsequent articles, 

As there is no one who does not in some sense believe in the unity 
of the Iliad, so none can question the complexity, in some sense, of its 
structure. Tq be more explicit, as no one would now question that the 
Iliad as we have it was in large measure built up out of pre-existing 
materials, so none would deny that the final arrangement and adaptation 
of these materials was made by at least a skilful hand, if not by that of 
a master genius who added far more—of poetic beauty, at any rate— 
than he received. The question is now one of degree. How much is 
to be ascribed to pre-existing materials, how much to their adapter 
and organizer? How far was the latter a oct, how far merely an 
arranger ?? 

1 Macmillan, 1878. 

2 ** Few critics have denied . . . that, notwithstanding the power of poetical genius 
in using and metamorphosing its adopted materials, vestiges of an earlier creation and 
fragments of anterior formations remain detectable . . . from whatever cause admitted 
by the poet, whether in carelessness, indifference, or design” (W. Watkiss Lloyd in 
Classical Museum, vol. vi. p. 388). 
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Evidently there will be something of an approach to a solution of 
the question how much is due to the sources of the Iliad and how much 
to their organizer in any reasonable hypothesis as to what those sources 
were and what their mutual relations. Now with this aspect of the 
case the great name of Grote is for Englishmen indissolubly connected, 
and it is Grote’s theory which Mr. Geddes, in his recent essay, claims 
to have extended and confirmed by important additional evidence. So 
completely is Mr. Geddes’ theory bound up with that of Grote, that it 
will be necessary in the following pages to enter upon a more detailed 
discussion of the view taken by the historian of Greece than might seem 
to be in place at so late a date.® 

Grote’s celebrated discussion of the structure of the Iliad (for to 
this poem we must for the present confine our attention) is at once an 
advance upon and a reaction against the line taken by Lachmann and 
Kochly, Wolf’s great successors in supporting the “ Kleinlieder-theorie,” 
or small-song theory; and, just as, if the unity of the Iliad can be 
established, that of the Odyssey may be considered as proven @ fortior?, 
so if Grote’s theory can be overturned, a good deal of German 
“spectacled erudition,” to use a phrase of Professor Blackie’s, must 
for a like reason participate in the fall. 

Grote, then, as the reader will remember, at once rejecting and 
advancing upon the view that the Iliad is made up of mere disjecta 
membra, independent ballads patched together by some Pisistratean 
diaskeuast, maintained that this poem consists of two substantially 
distinct parts, or rather of a single kernel with various subsidiary addi- 
tions: more precisely, of an Achilleid, or poem recording the wrath and 
glorifying the prowess of the Thessalian hero, and certain “ Iliadic” 
additions (if I may be allowed the adjective), cantos descriptive of the 
deeds of other heroes besides Achilles, and bearing rather on the 
general history of the war with Troy than on the special incident of the 
Wrath. In fact, the contrast between the title of the “Iliad” and its 
opening line—between the implied promise to sing of the Trojan war 
and the actual invocation to sing, not of the Trojan war, but of the 
wrath of Achilles—might have been taken as the text of Grote’s dis- 
cussion. For the rest, it must suffice to remark that, before Grote, 
K. O. Miiller had broached (but without adequate development) the 
same fundamental idea, and that it has in more recent times been 
adopted by Friedlander and other German Homerists.* 

3 Yet there is perhaps no complete discussion of Grote’s hypothesis extant. His 
arguments were perhaps almost as effectively anticipated by Mure and Wilson (Chris- 
topher North) as they have since been met by Mr. Gladstone and Professors Blackie 
and Dunbar. To all of these writers the present article is greatly indebted. 

* Miiller wrote: ‘‘It 1s clear that a design manifested itself at an early period to 
make this poem [on the Anger of Achilles] complete in itself, so that all the subjects, 
descriptions, and actions, which could alone give an interest toa poem on the entire 
war, might find a place within the limits of this composition, For this purpose it is 
not improbable that many lays of earlier bards were laid under contribution . . . and 
the finest parts of them adopted into the new poem” (Literature of Ancient Greece, 


Pp. 50). 
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The division made by Grote was, it may be remembered, as follows : 

Original Achillad—Books I., VIII., and XI.—XXII. 

Additional Cantos—Books I1.—VII., 1X.—X., and XXIII.—XXIV.° 

The reader who may be fresh from the perusal of the Iliad must be 
asked to excuse the introduction here of what may be tedious to him, 
but seems necessary to the full discussion of Grote’s view, namely, a 
somewhat detailed account of the contents of those books upon which 
the controversy mainly turns. In remarking upon the several incidents 
and episodes here mentioned, I shall not confine myself to arguments 
actually advanced by Grote, but shall add any other considerations 
which either have been or appear to me capable of being urged in 
support of his position. 

The first book relates at length the quarrel of Achilles with 
Agamemnon, the surrender of Briseis, the prayer of Thetis to Zeus to 
avenge the insult on her son, and the assent of the father of gods and 
men to her prayer. The opening of the second book introduces him— 
while the rest of the gods “‘and men with plumes of horsetail” are sleeping 
soundly—alone unvisited of balmy slumber, as he lies pondering 
in mind how he may bring honour upon Achilles and slaughter upon 
the Achzans. He determines to send Agamemnon a deceptive vision 
which shall stir up in him a false persuasion that at last Troy’s fated day 
has come, and so egg hiin on to a rash attack upon the town. The 
vision beguiles the King accordingly, and Agamemnon, unconsciously 
in harmony with Zeus of the crooked council, himself determines to 
play off a ruse upon the soldiery.° He calls a council of chiefs, to 
whom he declares his dream-founded hopes and his intention of assem- 
bling the army at daybreak, and advising a speedy retreat to their 
Achzan homes. This advice the other chiefs are to oppose, the vainly- 
subtle King hoping, by such roundabout policy, to inspire a new enthu- 
siasm for the war. When, however, the assembly is got together, the 
royal suggestion is adopted with a degree of alacrity which bids fair to 
spoil the whole plan. Without waiting to hear any other speaker the 
multitude straightway begins to disperse, having, like Falstaff, had 
enough of honour, and only too glad at the relief from a tedious war ;* 
and it is only by a rather free and unconstitutional use of his authority 
and of a stout staff or sceptre that Odysseus succeeds in restoring order ; 
nor is it till Thersites has delivered himself of some very free and not 
quite untrue sayings about Agamemnon that he is flogged into silence 
and tears, and a hearing is secured for Odysseus himself. However, 
when the latter has spoken in favour of perseverance in the war, and 

5 Mr. Geddes remarks on “the cross mode in which these duplex elements of 
the Iliad are interwoven and interplaited with each other.” The Achilieid flows on 
continuously from XI. to XXII., but is ‘‘becalmed in two lakes,” I. and VIII., lying 
at some distance one from the other. The greater number of the [supposed] added 
books occurs in a continuous series at the outset of the poem. 

6 “The king of the gods . . . sends a lying dream, and Agamemnon makes a 
lying speech” (Blackie, Homer and the Iliad, vol. i. p. 227). 

7 Blackie, zdid. p. 238. 
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Nestor has seconded the amendment, and Agamemnon has expressed 
his acquiescence in their reasonings, the old ardour of the soldiery 
appears to be fully restored. The remainder of the book is taken up 
with the celebrated catalogue of the Achzan and Trojan forces. 

Now in connection with the opening scene of this second book 
Grote remarks : 

“The ancient commentators were here perplexed by the circum- 
stance that Zeus puts a falsehood into the mouth of Oneirus [the 
Vision]. But .. . the real awkwardness is, that Oneirus and his false- 
hood produce no effect. For in the first place Agamemnon takes a 
step very different from that which his dream recommends; and in 
the next place, when the Grecian army is at length armed and goes 
forth to battle, it does not experience defeat (which would be the case 
if the exhortation of Oneirus really proved mischievous), but carries on 
a successful day’s battle, chiefly through the heroism of Diomedes.”* 
Moreover Agamemnon, though “highly elate with the deceitful assur- 
ances of Oneirus,” yet “deliberately assumes the language of despair 
in addressing his troops,” “merely in order to try the temper of the 
men.” ‘Now this intervention of Zeus and Oneirus, eminently 
unsatisfactory when coupled with the incidents which follow it. . . 
forms exactly the point of junction between the Aché//eis and the /iiad.” 

Nor is this all. K. O. Miiller finds a further reason why “this 
Homeric comedy [the ruse of Agamemnon] cannot possibly belong 
to the original plan of the //ad;” and it is that “Agamemnon two 
days later [in the ninth book] complaining to the Greeks of being 
deceived by former signs of victory which Zeus had shown him uses 
in earnest the same words which he had before used in joke. But it is 
not conceivable that Agamemnon . . . should be represented as able 
seriously to repeat the complaint which he had before feigned, without, 
at the same time, dwelling on the inconsistency between his present and 
his former opinion.”® 

It should however be remarked that the discrepancy here alleged 
falls within the area of added books (according to Grote’s division), and 
would tend, so far as it has any force, to sever the unity of authorship 
of these several insertions into the primary matrix. It is an argument 
of the same kind with those adduced by Grote (who himself incidentally 
confesses its force) and ought perhaps to stand and fall with them. 

Against the latter half of this second book yet other objections are 
urged. The Achzan catalogue is introduced by “ Nestor’s advice to 

8 History of Greece, vol. i. p. 561. 

9 Literature of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 54. 

10 Mr. Mahaffy says: ‘‘Grote . . . does not specially argue the question of the 
single authorship of the later books added from an //iad, but I fancy he would not 
have pressed for their being all from the same hand” (Aacmillan’s Magazine 
September, 1878, p. 406). I do not myself, as will be seen, think much of the force 
of Grote’s arguments, but I do think that if they are valid, then others of equal 
validity tend to sever the unity of authorship of the Iliadic additions. Mahaffy 
(p. 415) and Sayce (Academy, September 14, 1878,) seem to agree on this last point. 
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Agamemnon to marshal his forces in distinct companies under their 
respective leaders.” -Colonel Mure, an enthusiastic defender of the 
unity, himself admits that from one point of view “ the natural inference 
here would be, either that this advice had been offered in the first year 
of the war, or else that the Greeks had been accustomed, during the 
nine previous years, to engage the enemy without any sort of order or 
discipline, a very unsatisfactory alternative.” Accordingly it has been 
thought a plausible supposition that here, as in some other places to be 
noticed, a passage descriptive of an earlier phase of the war has 
been incorporated with the original Achilleid.!2 This view, it has been 
thought, is confirmed by certain discrepancies between the catalogue 
and the succeeding narrative ; such as the fact that Meges is described 
in the catalogue as Prince of Dulichium, while in the thirteenth and 
fifteenth books he commands Elian troops, and that Medon is here 
represented as commanding forces from Methone, but elsewhere as 
leading the Phthians of Phylace.!* Moreover it has always been a 
matter of wonder why the catalogue should begin with the Beotian 
towns, a fact which has caused it to be attributed by some to a 
Heliconian poet.'* The very name Beeotia has been thought to be an 
anachronism, for, at the time supposed to be recorded in the Iliad, the 
ancestors of the Boeotians of later days are said alike by popular and 
learned tradition to have inhabited Thessaly.’ 

The third book contains two main episodes, the ‘“ Teichoscopy ” or 
survey of the Achzan host from the walls of Troy, and the single 
combat between Menelaus and Paris. Paris meets Menelaus in the 
field, but shrinks in cowardly fear behind the Trojan soldiery. Up- 
braided by Hector, however, he offers to meet his antagonist in a duel 
by which their rival claims upon Helen are to be decided without 
further bloodshed to the contending hosts. This is agreed to, and while 
the conditions of the truce are being ratified, Helen points out to Priam 
from the walls of Troy the several leaders of the Achzeans, describing 
them in noble lines which no one, perhaps, who has read them, can 
ever entirely forget. 

Here, however, the implied “supposition that the old King in the 
tenth year of the war did not know the persons of Agamemnon and the 
other Greek chief,”!® suggests the interpolation here of another scene 
having its proper place elsewhere. And a similar remark applies to 


1 Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 263. 

12 Cf. Miiller, cited above. 

13 Miiller, op. cit. pp. 54, 55. 

14 A very old suggestion is that as the fleet sailed from Aulis in Boeotia it was a 
natural compliment to the Beeotians to begin with them. With more plausibility it 
may be said that the poet followed the order in which he supposed the ships to have 
been drawn up on the coast. Cf. //iad xiii. 681; viii. 223; xi. 5. 

19 So Herodotus. But it does not follow that the zame of Boeotia was not older 
than its inhabitants in his time. The Thessalians of whom he speaks may have 
migrated into a land already called Beeotia. 

16 Grote, vol. i. p. 562. 
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the proposed duel between the principals in the war, “an idea,” says 
Miller, “which might have occurred in the previous nine years, if the 
Greeks, when assisted by Achilles, had not . . . considered every com- 
promise as unworthy of them.”!7 ‘This supposed reference to the 
absence of Achilles is, however, disallowed by Grote, who accordingly 
sees here too an ornamental addition to the primitive plan of the 
poem. '§ 

The fourth book is thought to contain indications that it too is an 
addition to this primitive plan. It opens with a council of the gods, 
which except for the lines which link it with the particular occurrence 
of the moment, reads like an echo from the long distant past, previous 
to the outbreak of the war. Why, asks Zeus of Hera, dost thou bear 
such spite against Priam and his city? Natheless, he adds: 


epkov brwe sbeAsic, 7% roUrd ye velnog bxioow 
‘ , 9 — 2 » , , 
Col nal émol iy Eploum wer amPorépoios yévnras 
Gro 6 ros épiw, od Devi Qpeci BaAAE onan, 
‘ > ey apes sai 
Ormoré xev nal eyw ws“aws TOAW EEuramrasas 
ry 8bérAw GOs Tos Didos avepes éyyeyauoy, 
* iN , ‘ > 5 , o. . > 3a 
joy vi OrarpiBesw rov éwoy Korov, AAG [hb EUOUI. 
; ‘ 1g seco Pe sofia é ae 
nal yap y% ool dina ina dénovri ye bus! 


And Hera consents, in compensation for the fall of Troy, to sacrifice 
any one of her three most cherished cities, Argos or Sparta or Mycenz. 
Grote remarks that : 

“ If the proceedings of the combatants on the plains of Troy, between 
the first and the eighth book, have no reference to Achilles or an 
Achilleis, we find Zeus in Olympus still more completely putting that 
hero out of the question at the beginning of the fourth book. Forgetful 
of his promise to Thetis in the first book, he discusses nothing but the 
continuance or termination of the war, and manifests anxiety only for 
the salvation of Troy, in opposition to the miso-Trojan goddesses, who 
prevent him from giving effect to the victory of Menelaus over Paris 
and the stipulated restitution of Helen, in which case of course the 
wrong offered to Achilles would remain unexpiated. An attentive 
comparison will render it evident that the poet who composed the 
discussion among the gods at the beginning of fourth book has not 
been careful to put himself in harmony either with the Zeus of the 
first book or with the Zeus of the eighth.””° 


17 Miiller, p. 51. 

18 It is at least a curious fact that when Athena, in guise of Polites, urges Hector 
to marshal the Trojan troops before the walls, she not only does not encourage him 
with any allusion to the quarrel of the Greek chieftains, but on the contrary makes her 
alias remark that he never before saw so numerous a host marshalled against the 
town. 

19 Jad iv. 37—43. Briefly: ‘* Work thy will, lest our quarrel become out- 
rageous. But remember, when I in turn shall wish to destroy some city by thee 
beloved, not to stay my wrath, but to yield thereto.” 

20 Grote, vol. i. p. 565. 
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After this discussion among the immortais follows the treachery of 
Pandarus, who, inspired by Hera, discharges an arrow which wounds 
Menelaus and renews the intermitted strife. Perhaps the most remark- 
able point about this episode in relation to the rest of the poem is that, 
on the very same day on which it occurs, Hector, with the faint word 
of excuse, 

Gpuia atv Kpovidns inpiZuyos ovx éréAsooer,*! 


proposes a second single combat, on different terms (the victor to keep 
the arms but surrender the body of the vanquished), this time between 
himself and any Achzan who may choose to encounter him. Is this 
juxtaposition, asks Mr. Mahaffy, in accordance even with poetical 
probability??? Again even Colonel Mure admits—though he seeks to 
explain the fact—that “ nothing can be more incongruous than that the 
Greeks, after the treacherous conduct of the Trojans on that very 
morning, should here complacently accept their renewed proposals of 
truce, and again place confidence in their oaths without the least notice 
of their late perjury.”* It is to be noticed that here, as in the two 
weipai of the second and ninth books, we have an argument tending 
(so far as it has any force) to sever not the “added cantos” from the 
“original nucleus,” but the single authorship of the supposed added 
books themselves. 

The treachery of Pandarus is followed by the “Epipolesis” or 
review of the troops by Agamemnon, who addresses to each of the 
chiefs some appropriate encouragement or reproach. The remainder 
of the fourth book, as well as the greater part of the fifth, is occupied 
with fighting scenes. 

The fifth book, and the first half of the sixth, contribute the 
“ Aristeia ” of Diomede, and are a noble answer to the taunts addressed 
by Agamemnon to that chief in the Epipolesis just mentioned. The 
chief incidents in this tract are the encounters of Diomede, under the 
special guidance of Athena, with Pandarus and A®neas and Sarpedon, 
and also with Aphrodite and Ares, these last being wounded by him 
and driven to take refuge, whimpering, in Olympus. His “Aristeia” ends, 
in the sixth book, with the celebrated meeting between himself and 
Glaucus, and their mutual recognition and exchange of presents; when— 

Each of the other seized the hand, and pledges gave of friendship, 
Then thoroughly did Zeus Cronides the wits of Glaucus rifle, 


Who with Tydides Dioméd made barter of his harness, 
And yielded golden arms for brass, for nine a hundred oxen.*4 


21 «¢ Zeus high-ruling has not brought our treaty to effect.” 

*2 In Macmillan, September, 1878, p. 415. I shall have occasion to revert to 
this point. Meanwhile I must express my inability to understand what Mr. Mahaffy 
means by an inconsistency between the close of //iad i. and the opening of //iad ii. 
or between the close of xiv. and opening of xv. In the first case we are told (end 
of i.) that Zeus lay down to sleep, but that (beginning of ii.) he was kept awake. Nor 
is the contradiction in the second instance more apparent. 

33 Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 464. 

4 Jiiad vi. 232—135. Mr. Newman’s Translation. 
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In the same book is recorded the solemn supplication of the Trojan 
dames and their offering of the peplos or richly embroidered robe to 
Athena in the Trojan Acropolis, a scene which is appealed to by 
Professor Paley as an almost evident neoterism, describing an Athenian 
custom transferred te Troy. It is, however, perhaps equally probable 
that the peplos ceremony was a very ancient and wide-spread rite, of 
which we not improbably have an analogue in the case of the women 
who are recorded in Scripture as weaving hangings for the Ashera or 
sacred pillar-symbols.”° The sixth book closes with a highly character- 
istic meeting and dialogue between Hector and Paris and the immortal 
scene of his parting from Andromache. 

The second challenge to single combat, which occurs in the seventh 
book, has been already noticed. In the encounter itself, which is pro- 
longed till darkness separates the combatants, there is nothing that calls 
for remark here. But at the banquet given by Agamemnon to the 
Achzean chiefs in the evening a proposition is made which has sadly 
puzzled the commentators. Nestor advises—a piece of advice, it has 
been thought, strangely out of place at this period of the war—that on 
the morrow a rampart be erected and a moat dug around the Achzan 
camp. Grote writes: 

“If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we pass out 
of the Achil/éis into the Ziad, is awkward, so also the final incident of 
the seventh book immediately before we come back into the Achilleis, 
is not less unsatisfactory—I mean the construction of the wall and 
ditch round the Greek camp. As the poem now stands, no plausible 
reason is assigned why this should be done. Nestor proposes it without 
any constraining necessity: for the Greeks are in a career of victory, 
and the Trojans are making offers of compromise which imply conscious 
weakness—while Diomedes is so confident of the approaching ruin of 
Troy, that he dissuades his comrades from receiving even Helen herself 
if the surrender should be tendered. ‘ Many Greeks have been slain,’ it 
is true ; but an equal or even greater number of Trojans have been 
slain, and all the Grecian heroes are yet in full force: the absence of 
Achilles {which might be and has been pretended as accounting for 
the counsel to build the rampart] 7s wot even alluded to.”*6 

So improbable did this account of the matter appear to Thucydides 
that without any reference to his divergence from the Homeric version 
of the tale, he assigns the building of the rampart to the time of the 
first landing of the Greeks on the coast of the Troad.* 

*5 This was probably a phallic rite. The peplos offered to Pallas was perhaps 
symbolical of the starry heavens. Those who think that such a supposition is an 
overstraining of the Nature-myth theory may remember that this very symbolism is 
ascribed in the Bacchic ritual to the dappled fawnskins, which formed the dancing 
costume of the Bacchanals. 

% History of Greece, voli. pp. 562, 563. 

27 Mr. Paley would of course urge that the Homer of Thucydides was not ‘‘our 
Homer ” and that this very passage is one of the best indications of the fact. I shall 
have to try to justify my views on this point elsewhere. 
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Against the eighth book no charge is laid, from the point of view 
now under consideration. It forms, in the Grotian canon, part of the 
Achilleid, since in it, for the first time, Zeus effectively sets about the 
fulfilment of his purpose to give honour to Achilles by bringing destruc- 
tion on the Achzans. It is their rout in this book which leads to the 
mission to Achilles in the ninth. 

It is the ninth book which has chiefly moved the criticism of Grote 
and of those who think with him. Agamemnon, cowed by the reverses 
mentioned, to the extent of addressing to his troops in earnest that 
advice to relinquish the war which we have before heard him utter in 
order to try their temper, is persuaded by Nestor to send a propitiatory 
mission to Achilles, begging him to relent, and offering not merely to 
restore Briséis, but to load him with countless gifts. But Achilles, while 
he receives the messengers with courtesy, is implacable, and will not 
subdue his wrath against Agamemnon. 

Now this scene Grote held to be inconsistent with much that 
follows. For (1) in the eleventh book, seeing the Achzean disasters, 
Achilles says : 

Nov ctw repi youvar guol orjoecdas ’ Ayasod; 


‘ al 
Ascoopnévous*”© 


—words, observes the historian, which “imply that he had received 
no embassy at all.” The revenge for which he prayed to Thetis “is now 
about to be realized, and he hails its approach with delight.” (2) 
Poseidon in the thirteenth book recommends az attempt to appease 
Achilles, words * certainly not very consistent with the supposition that 
the attempt Aad deen made in the best possible way.” (3) Worse still, 
neither Nestor appealing to Patroclus, nor Patroclus appealing to 
Achilles, nor Achilles replying to Patroclus, make the slightest allusion 
to Agamemnon’s offers, the only subject of remark being the original 
offence. Indeed, Achilles even says, that “‘if Agamemnon were well 
disposed towards him,’ the Trojans would soon be seen to turn in flight. 
(4) Again, he thus exhorts Patroclus, “ Obey my words, so that you 
may procure for me honour and glory from the body of the Greeks, and 
that they may send back to me the damsel, giving me ample presents 
besides.” Finally, throughout the subsequent passages of the poem, 
with the exception of some special allusions which Grote takes to be 
interpolations, everything proceeds as if the episode of the ninth book 
had never occurred.”* 

The reader has now before him, as strongly as I am capable of 
putting it, the case for the views of Grote and Miiller, as supported by 
such considerations as those two writers had at their command. As 
long, however, as the question remained where Grote and Miiller left 
it, an answer to each objection was without much difficulty to be found. 
And first, the introduction of scenes more appropriate perhaps from a 


26 “* Now, I ween, will the Achzans fall about my knees in supplication.” 
7 History, pp. 556, 557- 
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historical and pragmatical point of view to the commencement of the 
war, is so obvious a poetical artifice for the adornment of the poem 
as to require absolutely no apology.** The Catalogue, the Teichoscopy, 
the Epipolesis, as evidently enrich the poem as any episode in Dante 
or any by-plot in Shakespeare, to say nothing of more direct imitations 
(if we may venture to call them so) in A‘schylus. The classical student 
will hardly need to be reminded of the catalogue of chiefs in the Perse 
and of the Teichoscopy in the Septem. But why, it may be asked, 
should the main action of the poem be thus interrupted, so soon after 
its outset, by a series of scenes which, however ornamental in themselves 
are beside the principal scope of the poem?” To this it might be 
sufficient to reply that the temporary success of the Achzeans after the 
quarrel brings into stronger relief their subsequent disasters, and that 
the delay of the catastrophe is an artifice, or rather a deep touch of 
nature, common to Homer with every other epic or tragic poet. Mr. 
Blackie writes :— 

* Let us consider what the poet had to do the moment that Achilles 
had retired in sullen indignation to the ships. He could not bring him 
back immediateiy. ‘The very conception of his character implied that 
he could not be brought back till all the other chiefs, and even 
the gods in Olympus, had tried to take Troy without him, and failed in 
the attempt. This is the true reason of what appears to Mr. Grote to 
be an eniarged scheme. The enlargement was not an afterthought, 
but arose necessarily out of the poet’s determination to do justice to 
Achilles, not in the mere mercantile way of paying him back the due 
with damages, but by proving before the imagination of the reader, that 
Achilles is indispensable to the war. How, then, shall we understand 
Grote, when he says that the prowess of Diomede, in the fifth and sixth 
books, is not essential to the plan of an Achilleid? To me the poet 
appears plainly to have given such prominence to Diomede for the 
single purpose of showing, that in spite of all that this doughty hero, 
with the miraculous aid of Athena, could do, the counsel of Jove must 
stand, and Troy could not be taken till the wrath of Achilles was 
appeased.” °° 

In favour of the present arrangement, then, at least as regards the 
Diomedean books, we have not merely the poetical congruity of sus- 
pending the catastrophe, but the fact that the means by which it is 

8 6 08 Tlomris, vinovominiig nay rourw ypearo wiv ard raw TeAsuTaiwy, dic 
dt Taw omopadny airG Asydevray sepieAaBe nal ra wpb roUTaW Tpuydivea., 
aurn yap aperh roijoews, rd ard civ wiowy apsacbas, spoiovre de nul 
riy apyny Oimyeiobas xara jLépos (Schol. in Jliad i. 1). 

*9 “* The plan of the Iliad,” says Miiller, ‘‘is certainly very much extended beyond 
what was actually necessary [! an odd poetical criterion, one would think]; and, in 
particular, the preparatory part consisting of the attempts of the other heroes to 
compensate for the loss of Achilles has, it must be said, been drawn out to a 
disproportionate length.” 

3° Homer and the Miad, vol. i. p. 250. 
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suspended are just such as the particular plot requires. The immediate 
prelude to the catastrophe is, in the true spirit of Grecian tragedy, 
precisely that vaunt of Diomede to which we have heard Grote appeal 
as showing the incongruousness of building a rampart at the time 
recorded in the seventh book. 

On so trite a subject it is hardly necessary to cite parallel cases ; 
but the boastful discourse of Rhesus in Euripides’s Homeric play, the 
overweening confidence of Memnon and the Queen of the Amazons in 
Quintus Smyrnzus, the xéu.o¢ of the Argive chieftains in the Seven 
against Thebes, everywhere heralding a fall, might be instanced. The 
juxtaposition of this boast of Diomede’s with the cautious advice of 
Nestor to fortify the camp, so far from being an inconsistency is surely a 
touch of tragic irony. ‘ Mr. Grote indeed says, that in these inter- 
vening books and in all the seventh, the Greeks are represented as in 
the full career of victory, and Jove seems altogether to have forgotten 
the promise to Thetis made in the opening of the poem.” _ Is this really 
so? That Agamemnon’s deceptive hopes should be encouraged by 
a day’s successful action need certainly have excited no surprise. But 
in fact, Diomede and Mr. Grote notwithstanding, I, with Professor 
Blackie, “see no such career of victory, and no such oblivion on the 
part of the Thunderer. The success of Diomede, magnified . . . by 
the patriotism of the Greek poet, is after all only partial.”*! Indeed, 
as Mure observes, “ the first day’s combat terminates with little positive 
advantage on either side. This however is already a serious decline 
in the fortunes of the Greeks. ‘While Achilles fought [we are told in 
iv. 512], the Trojans never ventured from beyond the protection of their 
city walls.’ ”°? Moreover, “at the the opening of the seventh book, when 
Hector and Paris march out to battle, we find the Greeks, by the 
onslaught of those two heroes, cut down in such masses, that... 
Athena, perceiving 


’ , : , 3s 4 ~ et 
Apysious dAsxovras evi xpurepy Louivn, 


Her dear-loved Argives perishing in the tug of the stout-armed fight— 
is forced to propose a single combat to give remission to the slaughter ; 
which proposal having been accepted by Hector and Ajax, the duel 
takes place, but being interrupted by the night, produces no result.” 
It is this which makes the building of the rampart so appropriate in its 
present place. Achilles himself (in ix., 352) alludes to it with a speech 
of cutting scorn that ought to leave no room for a doubt about its 
place in the economy of the poem. Let Agamemnon look to himself, 
he says— 

For troth without my aid hath he full many a work accomplished, 
Hath built a rampart, and in front hath drawn a moat beside it, 
Vast, broad, and deep, with pointed stakes all featly palisaded. 
Nor can he, even so, repel the hero-slaying fury 

Of Trojan Hector, . 


32 Mure, p. 283. %3 Blackie, p. 251. 





3! Tbed. p. 251. 
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and so forth.** “Finally, the discomfiture of the Greeks in the next 
engagement, when they fled before Hector and the Trojans within their 
intrenchments, showed the wisdom and propriety of Nestor’s advice.” 
Neither was it to be expected, as Grote implies, that in giving this advice 
Nestor should have referred to the quarrel with Achilles, for why should 
he needlessly touch on a sore point, and a highly dispiriting subject to 
boot ? 

But to return to the earlier books which Grote rejects as non- 
Achillean. In their case as well as in that of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
it will, I think, be found that they not merely serve the general purpose 
of “suspending the catastrophe,” but are, in other respects, also very 
admirably adapted for the position they occupy. 

And in the first place, so far from finding any incongruity in the 
highly humorous scene which forms the opening of the second book, it 
appears to me to be in its every part and clause nothing less than 
exquisitely apt. That Agamemnon under the influence of a lying 
dream should himself adopt a lying policy has already been noticed as 
quite in keeping. ‘That he should be cast in a side issue by the un- 
expected behaviour of the troops, as well as cheated in his main purpose, 
is equally so. The exceedingly foolish position in which he is hereby 
placed is the first step in the avenging of Achilles. Mark the subtle 
development of this secondary nemesis. First there is the alarm-note 
sounded by Nestor when the King of men recounts his dream. 

& Dido, Apyeiav nynropes 708 edovres 
ei wey Tig Tov OvEerpov “Ayasaiv aAros evore, 
Pevdds xev Qatuev nal voogiCoiusder mirror 


~ 
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viv O'idev Og abr’ dproros evi orpurg siyeras sivou,> 
Then, too, there is the irony (equal to any in the CEdipus of Sophocles) 
of making Agamemnon utter the unconscious truth, 
Zeds ue wiya Kpovidns arn evednos Sapsin’®” 
followed by the very ludicrous defeat of Agamemnon’s shifty device and 
the almost humiliating and half-true opening of Odysseus’ harangue— 


, s> ~ =? ” “ oe td , 4 
Arpeién, viv 0% 62, avas, edeAovow Ayasol 


~ 257 , ’ 2 “ 38 
Thow EAsyyioroy OEmevas LEpoTeson Bporosoy.®S 


Finally, and this is by far the unkindest cut of all, only two days 
later Agamemnon is driven to address to his soldiers in earnest the very 


34 Mr. Newman’s translation. 

%> Professor Dunbar in the Classical Museum, v. p. 459. Of course this last con- 
sideration is only indirectly available against Grote, who does not think books vii. and 
viii. well joined. 

36 ij, 79-82. Briefly. ‘‘ Had any one else told us the dream we had mistrusted. 
But now he has seen it who claims to be by far the chiefest in the host.” 

37 * Zeus Cronides has fettered me with a cruel deception.” 

38 «* Now Atrides would the Achzans make thee most dishonoured in the eyes of 
men,” : 
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same desponding words which he has before uttered to try their temper. 
A fitting retribution this, and no such inconsistency as Miller 
imagined. It is the story of the boy who called “Wolf! Wolf!” 
sublimed and dramatized. But Miiller thinks it absurd that he should, 
to the extent of a dozen hexameter lines, speak exactly the same words 
on the two occasions.*® Mr. Blackie suggests that a poet of the Homeric 
age, when he had once hit upon the best way of expressing himself 
on a given subject, did not think it necessary to vary his phraseology 
when the same subject had to be again treated. But, making all 
allowance for the tendency to repetition in primitive poetry, there is, if 
I mistake not, a deeper reason here latent. No device, perhaps, could 
better have brought out the telling contrast between the behaviour of the 
army on the two occasions. The first time— 


OS Duro, rotor O& bumwoy evi orHbecory Opivev 
b ‘ ( 
who: werd TAnbuv 


xivhdn OB ayopn On nipmara waxpa burdoons 
srovrou ’Inxcpioro, 


But the second time— 
. ” , “ ods 4 ‘ . 4 > , ~ 40 
ws spad of Oapa wdvres any EYEVOVTO C1. 


But there are yet further points of congruity. I quote from 
Professor Dunbar :— 

“The freak, as Mr. Grote calls it, which Agamemnon plays off upon 
the temper of his army, had most likely its origin in a cause which 
has escaped both him and the German critics. The King of men was 
sensible that the army knew that his haughty and offensive treatment of 
Achilles caused that hero to withdraw from their support. As a kind 
of atonement for his error he proposes to abandon the enterprize, as 
the troops might consider it hopeless without the support of Achilles. 
This, he might think, would remove the prejudice against himself in 
the minds of the soldiers, and cast the odium of a protracted warfare 
upon the other chiefs. In this view of the matter it was a piece of 
artful policy, and not an idle freak.” *! 

Again— 

“The scene with Thersites has been severely criticized . . . as 
beneath the dignity of epic poetry, and unsuitable to the occasion. 
But Homer knew human nature better than these critics. The army 
was eager and intent on departure. The angry remonstrance of 
Ulysses . . . might have had the effect of restoring order . . . but not 


*9 Diintzer, on the other hand, who seems to think that Homer ought to be 
expected to repeat himself as often as possible, actually sets down part of the 
twenty-fourth book as spurious, because the funeral rites of Hector are not described 
in the same detail, and with the same phrases, as those of Patroclus! (Clas. Mus. iv. 44). 

49 (1) **So he spake, but the soul of all the multitude was moved as the sea in a 
storm.” (2) ‘So he spake, but they all were dumb in silence.” 

! Class. Mus. v. 459. 
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of entirely calming the excitation of the moment. The absurd and 
vain-glorious speech of Thersites, the deformity of his person, the 
punishment inflicted upon him by Ulysses, and the writhings and 
contortions of his body under the blows, directed their attention to 
another object, and amused them by the ridicule it excited. It was 
evidently intended by the poet, who knew the temper of the vulgar, 
to bring them into better humour with Agamemnon and the other 
chiefs, and to cause them to forget the disappointment of their 
expectations.” #” 

Moreover, the episode of Thersites, besides causing a diversion and 
producing a reaction in favour of the King against the excess of free 
speech, has yet another effect in conformity with what the able critic 
just quoted points out as a main purpose of these early books ; this 
scene, more perhaps than any other in the Iliad, lets us see the 
dispositions of the common folk and their relations with the chiefs. 
Wherever there is question of the nature of the Homeric polity, there, 
beyond doubt, the Thersites scene will be quoted as an illustration of 
primary importance. This exhibition of the temper of the soldiery in 
an exciting emergency is perhaps even comparable in some degree with 
Shakespeare’s personation of the mob which listened to Antony’s 
funeral harangue over the body of Czesar. 

For the Catalogue, as has been said, natural ornament as it is of a 
martial poem, no apology is needed. Its introduction is perfectly 
unconstrained, though grand in the highest degree. 

“ He spake; nor was the King of men, the wide-ruling Agamemnon, 
uncompliant, but earnestly he bade the clear-voiced heralds to summon 
to the war the streaming-haired Achzeans. And they gave the summons, 
but the others right quickly were gathered together. And they that 
were about Atrides, the chiefs of race divine, hasted about, sorting (the 
people), and amidst (them) was grey-eyed Athena.” And like a fire in 
the forest was the sheen from their armour as they advanced ; and as 
a flight of cranes that fly hither and thither over the Arian meadow 
by Cayster was the flocking together of the host; and as a swarm of 
flies about a milk-pail in the summer was the number of them ; but as 
the herdsman knows them that are of his flock, and picks them out from 
the midst of the rest, even so did the leaders of the Achzeans. And— 


jure Bois ayéerngs wey’ tSoyos ewdrero ravrww 

raupos 6 yap re Posoos usrarpires aypomevynor 
jov ap’ Arpsiony Ojxe Zed>s nua xcivyp, 

Exmpene ev To?.roiws nal ELoyov Hpweoor. 

Then follows the invocation to the Muses, (“For ye are goddesses, 
and are all-present and all-knowing, but we hear only a rumour, and 

* Jbid. p. 458. 

43 «* What should we have known of Nestor, Agamemnon, Diomede, Ajax, and 
Ulysses, as counsellors and warriors, as well as of the feelings of the soldiers, if the 
poet had passed at once from the first to the eighth, and from that to the eleventh 
book ?” (Zbid. p. 456). 
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nothing know for certain,”) to tell the poet who were the leaders and 
chiefs of the Danai. 

But splendid as is the outset, splendid the roll which follows, the 
Shadow of the Wrath is over the scene. ‘Blackness is on one part of 
the line—where Achilles lies encamped.” 


The warriors of Pelasgian Argos next, 

Of Alus and of Alope, and who held 

Trechina, Phthia, and—for women fair 
Distinguished—Hellas, known by various names, 
Hellenes, Myrmidons, Achzeans ; these, 

In fifty ships embarked, Achilles ruled. 

But these, perforce, renounced the dreaded field, 
Since he who should have ranged them to the fight, 
Achilles, in his fleet resentful lay 

For fair Briseis’ sake ; her loss he mourn’d, 
Whom after many toils, and after sack 

Of Thebes and of Lyrnessus, where he smote 
Epistrophus and Mynes, valiant sons 

Of King Evenus, he had made his own. 

He, therefore, sullen in his tent abode, 

Dead for her sake, though soon to rise again, 

So, again, at the conclusion of the Catalogue, the Muse is invoked 
to declare which among the chieftains was best and bravest. The 
answer is that best and bravest was Telamonian Ajax. 

While as Achilles stood away : for no one with Achilles 

Might vie, nor with the steeds that drew the noble child of Peleus ; 

But indolently listless he, enraged at Agamemnon, 

Shepherd of peoples, lay beside his hornéd bark sea-coursing ; 
And all his people, straying loose beside the breakers’ margin, 
Took their amusement at the quoit, or with the javelin darting 
And arrows; while by every car unharnessed stood the horses, 
Munching the grassy lotus-leaf and marsh-engendered parsley, 
Tranquil ; and in the prince’s cots the chariots well covered 
Idly reposed ; and they themselves, their warlike leader missing, 


Strolled hither thither o’er the camp, nor joined the moving army.” 


To set down passages like these, which form the links between 
the episodes of the early books and the plot of the Iliad, as interpola- 
tions, “introduced for the favourite purpose of keeping Achilles before 
the reader’s mind,” #* seems to me to be a kind of criticism to which 
no elenchus or definite test can be applied. The critics complain that 
in these books Achilles is too much out of sight. Yet ‘‘the favourite 
purpose of keeping him before the reader's mind” is appealed to as 
accounting for those allusions to the Wrath—and they are many— 
which do occur. It would, I imagine,” says Professor Dunbar, “ puzzle 
both Grote and Lachmann to point out in what way Achilles could be 
brought to act so as to keep him in the reader’s view . . . without 
counteracting the decree of Jupiter.”47 And as he could not be made to 
act, he must be from time to time alluded to, and it is always possible 


** Sotheby’s Tr. apud Wilson, Works viii, 163. The last line in the Greek is— 
Tis bys nei’ dyiwv raya O dvornosobas emedrcy. 

*® liad ii. 769, seq. Newman. 

© Paley ad /liad, iv. 507—516. 

7 Class. Mus.v. 457. Italics mine. 
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to set down an allusion so introduced as an interpolation. If any critic 
wonders why there are not more of them, perhaps we might answer, 
“‘No need for Jupiter, when he brandishes his bolt, to cry, ‘that’s my 
thunder,’”** and no need for a Grecian poet to exclaim every hundred 
lines or so, “this, you see, is the skill with which I develope my story, 
you will remember that Achilles is in his tent, and that is why Hector 
has a fine time of it, and Odysseus, Ajax, and Diomede are the most 
prominent figures on the Achzean side.” 

To pass on to the third book ; it is true that the single combat is an 
idea which might have occurred before, and which—if there ever was a 
Trojan war—very likely had occurred before; but it suits Homer's 
purpose that it should more particularly occur now, and he leaves us to 
suppose, if we like, that in the days when Achilles was storming the 
towns of the Troad, and the Trojans dared not venture beyond the 
sacred fig-tree, the Achzans would not have been very likely to accept 
any such proposition. That, as Grote says, there is no allusion to 
Achilles here, does not seem to me to invalidate this interpretation in 
the least. Neither, perhaps, is there any irreconcilable poetical incon- 
sistency in the acceptance of a second single combat by the Achzeans 
on the very same day. MHector’s apology is indeed short, but to the 
point ; and any lengthening of it would have weakened, not strengthened 
it. Besides, it is of precisely the same character with that which is 
afterwards made by Agamemnon and accepted by Achilles. Hector 
in vii. throws the blame of the broken treaty on Zeus. Similarly Achilles 
in xix. throws the blame of Agamemnon’s injustice to himself on the 
King of the gods. 


Zed wrarep 7 meydrus auras avdpecor didoioba: 
ovx dv Ojcrors buoy evi orAbecow emorow 
"AspsiOns wpive Osaperepes, ; 2 
: d ‘ a arAAG qwobs Zeds 
ber’ "Arasoior Odvarov cr0?.te001 yeveodus, 


But, moreover, this second single combat is an episode which could ill 
be spared. Its contrast amid parallelism with the first is as manifestly 
intended as the similar contrast between the false and the true sepa 
in ii. and ix., or between the attempted and effected reconciliation in ix. 
and xix., or between the episodes of St. Dominic and St. Francis in 
the Paradiso. 

The first time—Hector spake, but all were silent, and amidst them 
Menelaus arose and said, Mine is the quarrel, I will be the champion 
to contend with Paris. The second time—Hector spake, but all were 
silent, ashamed to refuse the challenge, yet afraid to accept it. And 
among them Menelaus arose and said, Fie upon ye, puny sons of 
Achaia, surely this shall be a shame for all time if no one of the 
Danaans shall dare to meet Hector in fight. Therefore even I will arm 
and meet him; but the issue the gods hold in their hands. Then would 


48 Wilson, viii. 38. 
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Menelaus swiftly have perished at Hector’s hands, but Agamemnon 
withheld him and spake the word, chiding him for thinking to encounter 
aman before whom even Achilles would shudder. And Nestor said, 
Surely a grievous sorrow has come upon Achaia’s land, and greatly 
would Peleus [Achilles’ sire] bewail to see how all ye here stand cower- 
ing before Hector. There is, in this passage at any rate, no want of 
allusion to Achilles. 

But how of the alleged contrast between Zeus of the fourth book 
and Zeus of the ninth? Thus: Zeus in the fourth book does nothing 
but what is necessary for the carrying out of the plot. If the terms of 
the combat between Menelaus and Paris are ratified, here (as Mr. Grote 
admits) is an end to the war, and no glory to Achilles. That Zeus, in 
taking measures to bring affairs to their appointed conclusion, does not 
explain his design to an imaginary audience, is not to be wondered at 
in him of the mazy counsel. In fact Zeus, in order to carry out 
his plan, is under a necessity to dissemble to the two goddesses whom 
he employs as his instruments ; a point which has been well made by 
Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, who rightly insists on giving its true meaning to the 
phrase rapaSrndjy dyopedwy (uttering deceitful words), which has puzzled 
the commentators. As for Zeus of the eighth book, the critics seem to 
have forgotten that, although here, as in the fourth book, his action is 
just such as the scheme requires, there is even Zess allusion here than 
there (not even a rapa8?.ndav dyopeiwv) to the central motive. 

With respect to the objections against the ninth book, which have 
been more fully dealt with by most of Mr. Grote’s critics, it appears to 
me that the considerations urged by Mr. Gladstone and Professors 
Blackie and Dunbar ought to have set them for ever at rest. Gifts are 
not what Achilles seeks, but first a Jersonal apology, and secondly a 
public recognition of the justice of his cause. Even when he does 
express a wish for the restoration of Briseis after the offer of the ninth 
book, it is that the entire host may repair his injury : 
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Not, however, that we are to suppose that any submission, however 
humble or public, would necessarily have softened his heart in the 
height of his rage. It must never be forgotten that the final surrender 
of the Wrath was unconditional, and that its occasion was—not the offer 
of Agamemnon, nor even his personal apology—but the death of the 
beloved Patroclus. Dante, as Mr. Symonds well reminds us, has 
“ sounded the whole depth of the Iliad,” when he speaks of its hero as 


Achille 
Ché per amore al fine combatteo.™ 


#9 Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, iii. p. 374. 
5 Symonds, Zhe Greek Foets (Second Series), p. 45. 
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But to return for a moment to Agamemnon’s first offer. Was there 
then, really, no reason for Achilles to be still dissatisfied ? Was satis- 
faction there offered “‘in the best possible manner?” Or rather, for 
this is the real question, Was the offer calculated to appease a giant in a 
colossal passion? Those who think it was, have perhaps not really 
‘sounded the whole depth” of the Wrath. What is the reply of 
Achilles himself? ‘“‘ Odysseus, waste not idle words; not less than 
Hades’ gates hate I the man whose deeds fit not with his speech. Let 
not Agamemnon, nor any other chief of Danai, think to persuade me. 
Toil unceasing is profitless, nor will I longer endure it. Three-and- 
twenty are the cities I have rieved, 

From all of these abundant stores of wealth 

I took, and all to Agamemnon gave ; 

He, safe on board his ships, my spoils receiv’d, 
A few divided, but the most retain’d ; 

To other chiefs and kings he meted out 

Their several portions, and they hold them still ; 
From me, from me alone of all the Greeks, 

He bore away, and keeps, my cherished wife.*4. 


(1) He begins by distrusting the protestations of Agamemnon— 


sx Opis yap nor xeivog duac "Aidao UAW 
65 x” Erepov wey xebdn evi Qpsolv, Ado de ern. 

(2) The injury is not one to be atoned for by gifts. Agamemnon 
has seized the wife of his choice, and proposes to repair the insult by 
the offer of his own daughter in marriage! Is not this rather to add 
a new insult ? 

syOpa OF wor TOU Odpar riw OF wav ev aps ason. 

(3) The whole affair is enough to disgust a man with life, and with 
this war in particular. Where is the profit of unceasing toil, if the toiler 
is to fare no better than the sluggard ? 

érel on pa rig xapis Tev 
pocepvancbas Onioroiy ex’ dvdpacs vwArswes aisi. 
ion woipa jutvoves nal si wana Tig ToAEmiCor 
dv 68 in Tien Huey xands, 02 nal eodAds. 

And wherefore are the Greeks now warring against Troy, except to 
revenge just such an insult as Agamemnon has now put upon himself, 
the riever of three-and-twenty cities, the King’s main support ? 

ri 0: be? rorsuiCemivas Tpweoow 
"Apysioug; ri Os Aady dunyaysy evddd aysipus 
"ArpsiOns 5 % ody “EAsvijg svex’ juxcmoro 
7 ovvor Didgous’ aAoyoug wuspbrwy avOpwrwv 
"Arpeioa. 

(4) He concludes with a touching allusion to his own fore- 
knowledge of the fate in store for him— 

51 Lord Derby’s Tr. 
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“You may make oxen and sheep your prey; you may gather 
together tripods and the tawny mane of horses ; but none can make 
the soul of man return by theft or craft when once it has escaped. . . . 
As for me, my goddess mother, silver-footed Thetis, warns me that Fate 
lays her paths to bear me deathward. If I abide and fight before the 
walls of Troy, my return to Hellas is undone, but fame imperishable 
remains forme. If I return to my good country, then my good glory 
dies, but long life awaits me, nor will the terror of death be hastened.” 

Mr. Symonds (from whom I have quoted the above translation) 
finely comments on the passage thus— 

“The pre-knowledge of Achilles that he has to choose between a 
long inglorious life, and a swift-coming but splendid death, illuminates 
his ultimate action with a fateful radiance. In the passage before us it 
lends dignity to his obstinate and obdurate endurance. He says: ‘I 
am sick at heart for the insults thrust on me. I am wounded in my 
pride. Toiling for others, I get no reward. And behold, if I begin to 
act again, swift death is before me. Shall I, to please Agamemnon, 
hasten on my own end?’ When the moment arrives for Achilles to be 
aroused from inactivity by his own noblest passion, then, and not till 
then, does he fling aside the thought of death, and trample on a long 
reposeful life. He is conscious that his glory can only be achieved by 
the sacrifice of ease and happiness and life itself; but he holds honour 
dearer than these good things. Yet at the same time he is not eager to 
throw away his life for a worthless object, or to buy mere fame by an 
untimely end.” 

But, it may still be urged, granting that Achilles’ speech in the 
ninth book is all that might be expected, how are we to account for 
the absence of allusion to the episode in the succeeding books? Now 
in the first place, as Grote points out and as every reader of Homer is 
aware, there are at least four subsequent passages in which the attempted 
reconciliation is alluded to (which, however, it is proposed to get rid of 
on the plea of interpolation) ; and in the second place a careful exami- 
nation of those other passages in which it is thought that similar allusions 
ought to be found may perhaps bring to light the reason of the apparent 
omission. 

And first, the expression 


~ »” ) ’ > s ~ , ’ ‘ 
viv o1m epi yourar suor ornosodas Ayasous 
2253 


246 0/LE VOUS 
is as far as possible from inconsistency with the fact that he has already 
received, not a public supplication of all the people, but a private 
message, sent in the dusk of evening, by the man he loathes. But 
besides this, it cannot be too constantly remembered that the wishes 
of an enraged man are not to be measured by the rules of reason and 


52 The Greek Poets, p. §1, Second Series. 
58 ** Now, I ween, will the Achzeans fall about my knees in supplication.” 
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consistency. Else what shall we say of the savage words uttered in a 
later book, as Patroclus sallies out in Achilles’ armour— 


al yap Zebs re warep xal AOnvain nal” AcrorAov 
phre vig ow Tpwwv ddvarov Diryor, ooo cast 
paresis Apysiov vaiiv 6 éxdtmev CAcbpov 

Cop’ olor Tpoing isp xpydcuva Adamsy. 


A passage which Pope well compares with Northumberland’s curse 
in Shakespeare— 
Now let not nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flood confined! Let order die, 
And let the world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
But let the spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead. 


Consider, again, Poseidon’s advice to seek reconciliation with 
Achilles, which Grote supposes to be inconsistent with the supposition 
that an attempt has been already made. Poseidon is here addressing 
a group of secondary chiefs (Teucer, Leitus, Peneleds, Thoas, Deipyrus, 
Meriones, and Antilochus), who have probably never heard of any such 
attempt having been made, for we may be sure Agamemnon would not 
publish the defeat of his plan. (Nestor, in the ninth book, is careful 
not to suggest the embassy in full folk-mote, but defers the advice until 
the meeting of select chieftains, which he urges Agamemnon to assemble 
in the evening.) Now Poseidon is striving to encourage these captains, 
reminding them that though the shepherd of the people be at fault it is 
not therefore their part to play the coward. Moreover, he holds out to 
them hopes of a speedy termination of the quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon, with the words— 


GAr’ anxsuiushe bdooov axsoral ror Qpeves sodAay, 


in which context an allusion to the ill success of a former attempt in 
this direction would be the very last thing we should expect. 

As for the other two passages referred to by Grote in this connection, 
one of them has been already, I venture to think, disposed of (that in 
which he hopes for satisfaction from the body of the Greeks), and the 
other may be accounted for on principles already laid down. What is 
less likely than that, in making new overtures for a reconciliation, or 
rather in begging Achilles’ compassion upon the defeated Grecian host, 
any allusion should be made to topics which before had but exasperated 
the moody chief?®° Achilles’ resolve was not to be trifled with in this 
way. Rather, new considerations were to be suggested. And such 
Nestor urges, and so, in his turn, does Patroclus. 

On grounds similar to these, I believe, an answer may be found to 
every one of the arguments that have been urged, from Grote’s point of 


54 Apud Wilson, p. 175. 5 Jliad xi. 654—790. 
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view, in favour of his theory. I have said little of the tenth, and nothing 
at all of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books. But there can be 
little question about these two last in the mind of any one who is 
satisfied about the unity of plan of the preceding twenty-two; and in 
truth it seems but a weary task to argue for the genuineness of what to 
the unsophisticated mind appears as the harmonious complement of 
the stately fabric of the Iliad. I cannot understand the sort of criticism 
which would cut down poetry to what is barely necessary (necessary, it 
may be asked, to what ?) when amplification is of the very essence of 
poetry. 

Professor Paley says: ‘‘The real question is whether, supposing a 
multiplicity of authors, it would be so very difficult, especially in a 
poem of really simple plan, for a man of genius to seize and maintain 
with consistency the salient points in the characters of certain heroes, 
not only known to fame, but the principal subjects of ancient traditions 
and the most popular themes of chivalrous verse.”®* I would observe 
that to defend the consistency of the Iliad is not to deny to that poem 
yet higher qualities, and that, to judge from the handling of Homeric 
subjects (under which term I would include “cyclic” subjects too) by 
Pindar, the tragic poets, Quintus Smyrnzeus, and Apollonius Rhodius, 
the man who could compose the Iliad must have been very much more 
than a mere adapter of old materials, must have been, in fact, very much 
what the popular conception supposes Homer to have been. 

All this, however, is “from Grote’s point of view,” on the supposi- 
tion, as it were, that no further evidence is accessible to us now than to 
the historian thirty years ago. 

But now suppose a scholar to appear and bring forward an immense 
mass of statistical evidence, based upon consideration of names, epithets, 
similes, and allusions, and tending to show a remarkable community of 
usage pervading on the one hand the “ Achilléid” and on the other 
hand the “ Iliadic” books (as I have ventured to call them) of the 
Grotian theory, and distinguishing them by marked peculiarities from 
one another, and moreover connecting the phraseology of the “ Iliadic” 
books with that of the Odyssey (so that they ought to be called 
“Ulyssean” rather than “Iliadic”), it is evident that the question 
would be fro tanto put on a new footing, and that judgment must at 
least be suspended. Now this is precisely what Professor Geddes 
claims to have done in his recent work, the examination of which will 
occupy the second (and concluding) part of this essay. 

H. W. L. 


56 Preface to //iad, vol. i. p. li. 
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CHAPTER III. 
TO THE NORTH CAPE. 

PERHAPS it may be as well, now that we have gone so far North 
as to be close upon the Arctic Circle, that a word or two should 
be said just to call to mind what we have all learned at school 
concerning the region we are about to enter, and why it is 
marked off from the rest of the earth by this mysterious circle. 
We all know that it is the only region in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere over which the sun shines for a given period every year 
without sinking below the horizon day or night. When spring 
begins, the region of continuous sunshine is a mere spot at the 
North Pole; but day by day that spot extends, and the circle 
that contains it widens and widens, until on Midsummer-day 
it has grown into the Arctic Circle at a distance of twenty-three 
and a half degrees from the Pole, that is in 66°.30’ north latitude. 
There it stops, and for three months it shrinks back again, to 
contract itself once more into that little spot out of which it 
began to grow six months before. 

During the remaining half of the year the same process 
goes on within the Antartic Circle around the South Pole ; 
while here, in the North, the very opposite course is pursued : 
the light of day dies out from the Pole to the Arctic Circle, 
the shadows of night advancing where before the brightness 
of perpetual day came on, for three months to mid-winter, and 
then rolls back again to the Pole itself during three months, 
to be once more succeeded by the brightness of the next spring. 
So to us inhabitants of the Northern Hemisphere this Arctic 
Circle incloses the region where the extremes of night and day 
prevail, and hence its peculiar features and the strange aspects 
under which we view them. But why is this so? Why are 
there these strange vicissitudes of lengthened day and night, 
which in turn grow to the full twenty-four hours, and so overlap 
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them as to swell into a day of days and a night of nights? 
and why are such phenomena limited to these Arctic and 
Antartic regions ? 

The answer is not far to seek. The earth in its annual 
course around the sun inclines its axis to the plane in which 
it moves. Did it stand erect, the sunlight would daily through- 
out the year extend from pole to pole, and every place in the 
world would have twelve hours daylight and twelve hours night, 
as it does only on two days at the intersection of the Ecliptic and 
the Equator, and for that short interval this equal day and night 
occurs in spring and autumn. But as it is, the earth presents 
on all other days either its North or South Pole to the sun, 
each for a half year, and then, during that period, the sunlight 
spreads beyond the favoured pole until it has reached the Arctic 
Circle on its further side, and so the region grows which is 
bathed in sunlight day after day, until in its course the pole 
moves away and the flood rolls back to that tiny spot at the 
pole, when the opposite pole has passed out of its long exile, 
and at the spring or autumn day claims its share of the benign 
influence. The angle which measures this inclination of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit measures of course also 
the distance from the Pole to which continued daylight extends, 
and this is the limit of the Arctic regions, the line of the Arctic 
Circle. 

So when we cross this line and, as our course lies, advance 
several degrees within those regions towards the North Pole, 
we find, as we must expect to find, tokens of the long night as 
well as of the long day, frequent beacons to mark the stations 
and bright white spots on the grim shore to point out in the 
dim and uncertain light where anchorage is to be found and 
where are the strong iron rings to which the adventurer’s vessels 
are to cling which dare these regions in the fierce dark winter 
of prolonged night. 

Then comes the intense frost which wraps all in ice and 
snow, following fast upon the brief, bright summer, and holding 
its own through long dreary months, until the kindled life below 
bursts through its icy covering, and in a rapid and well-nigh 
as fierce a growth in a few weeks accomplishes the work of 
months in other lands. 

Thus we come to understand why the crops are so light, 
and why they are limited to what are of rapid growth. So the 
long line of glaciers which spread hundreds of miles beyond 
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the warm sunny coast, and the snow fields which whiten many 
a cliff and which die away almost before our eyes under the 
fierce rays of the sun, tell what that winter has been and what 
it will soon be again. 

So we cease to wonder when our captain tells us of the 
perils and sufferings through which the /oxas Lie passes, though 
it seems difficult to realize all this in the bright summer season 
in which we are now basking; and as we hang lazily over the 
side of the good ship and see her bright hull reflected in the 
calm waters, to imagine the time when those sides are ribbed 
in thick ice formed by the wild waves which have dashed against 
her and frozen as they dashed ; when beside the solitary beacon- 
lights and those which the ship hangs out, there is nothing but 
Heaven’s good and beautiful gift of the arora borcalis to pierce 
this long night of darkness. 

The region we are about to enter is indeed arctic, and if 
the frost and ice are absent or driven into the far distance, the 
shape of the rocks and the grouping of the mountains are what 
our minds have come to associate with Polar expeditions ; and 
so we must bear in mind that what we see in this bright summer 
tide is rather to be regarded as the exception and not the rule 
of arctic life, the brief bright flash of light and warmth between 
the cold, dark winters which prevail so long. Its character is 
formed and its scenery wrought out in winter: it is the region 
of cold and darkness revealed for a time, and made endurable 
for those who are not its children, and so its summer tokens 
are fleeting, its winter works alone lasting. 

Sunday, July 14.— Another bright, cloudless morning. We 
run up a small fjord and cast anchor at a station, which is 
indeed an English saw-mill. So we land as it were on English 
ground, or rather upon the planks of the English company, and 
examine the silent machinery, for the Sunday is a day of rest. 
There is not much to repay our labours, for such machinery is 
common enough at home, and it is indeed a labour to move 
about at all in the intense, breathless heat. We are soon on 
board ship again, when the awning gives us fresh air at least, 
though not a breeze. Large barges, high in bow, low in stern, 
and broad in beam, glide past filled with people in their Sunday 
clothing, evidently going in quiet, almost stern silence to a 
church we see at the upper end of the fjord. There is little 
variety and scarce any picturesque beauty in the costumes. 
The further end of the ford is guarded by a line of poles,—the 
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rechen, which is so familiar a feature on the Danube, and with 
which we afterwards so frequently met. It spreads across the 
river in a sloping direction from side to side, broadest where 
the river enters, and narrowing down to the comparatively 
small space which closes in our saw-mill. It rakes up the 
trees which have been cast into the river, it may be miles away, 
at the place where they have been cut down, and steers them 
into this floating timber-yard, where they await their turn to 
be hauled up into the sheds, cut into planks or logs, according 
to their dimensions, and cast forth on the opposite side, to be 
stacked ready for shipping. As soon as we steam off, the 
breeze comes down upon us with the intense freshness with 
which the snow-plains it has traversed have toned it, and we 
are glad to get from under the awning to warm ourselves in 
the sun, from which we had so lately fled. 

Being Sunday, an excellent Anglican clergyman on board 
gives a service in the saloon to most of the Protestants, and we 
remain with the Pagans on deck and do what we can for our- 
selves. The scenery is much as before, and yet there is no 
monotony. The mountains grow wilder and sharper in outline, 
the snow-fields which made themselves felt in the air now show 
themselves in the distance. 

And what especially attract attention until their frequent 
repetition renders them familiar, are certain groups which have 
such peculiar features that we can best describe them as petri- 
fied waves. Gigantic waves indeed, and tossed about in a wild 
tempest, and in that very tossing petrified. Sharp on edge are 
they,—some overhanging, like “lone Soracte,” which 


Heave like a long-swept wave about to break, 
And on the curl hang pausing ; 


some jagged, some in a smooth curve, while beneath them is 
the deep broad trough, smooth and even with a water smooth- 
ness. The rise and fall of some of these is very striking, and 
occurring in distinct groups of seven or eight crests and troughs 
are called the “Seven Sisters.” A name, indeed, not very 
expressive, and applied to so many and so often, that it 
leads to endless confusion and disputes, at least among those 
who care to realize their books and maps, as to which are the 
real Seven Sisters. 

And now comes a period of especial interest. In the early 
evening we cross the Arctic Circle. The North Sea is left behind, 
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and now we are north of it. The Arctic Ocean is beneath and 
around us, and straight along its waters for many a mile is 
our way to the North Cape, the extreme northern point of 
Norway and of Europe. 

It seems almost disappointing to find no mark on this one 
of the great boundary lines of the earth. A group of islands, 
however, serves to verify it, and perhaps imagination may have 
some share in the impression the scene makes. Anyhow, the 
sister groups grow more numerous, and the general outline of 
the coast seems to us to assume a bolder, grander, and more 
arctic character. 

The glacier fields spread mile upon mile in the background 
—indeed, it is one vast uninhabited region, stretching across 
the country to Sweden—Jungfrau forms are common enough, 
while ice twistings and writhings like those of the Rhone glacier 
are on so gigantic a scale, that through the clear air we can 
observe miles away, not only.the crevices, but that bright green 
colour which contrasts so beautifully with the white snowfields 
around them. 

Close in the foreground are round-headed, low-lying, glacier- 
ground rocks, and behind them rise bold bluffs and headlands 
of great height, with perpendicular cliffs so sharp and rugged, 
that they look like the broken-toothed jaws of antediluvian 
sharks. 

A little further and we weather the nearest cape. The wild 
cliffs overhang us, the glaciers and snow-fields still forming the 
background, the same, and yet with a difference, for there is a 
newly-added glory. The sun is setting, and the snow is tinting 
itself with rose colour, while the barren, storm-worn cliffs are 
bronzing themselves in the evening light. 

On again: and the distance recedes to make room for a 
whole tempest-tossed sea of pinnacles: height above height, 
and yct seemingly a vast plain of mingled mountain tops, of 
which we somehow appear to have a bird’s-eye view. Freeze 
the bright waters around us, and we should have just the kind 
of picture one sees in illustrations of Polar expeditions. Of a 
truth we are in the Arctic regions. 

And now comes on once more the brightest and most 
beautiful hours of these pleasant days. Between ten at night 
and two in the morning, we have sunset and sunrise; but in 
these hours the North supplies us with ever-varying and more 
intensely beautiful pictures. 
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To-night the sun sets in a sky as pure and cloudless as that 
of yesterday ; but the colours are quite different. Now there 
is no crimson, but in its place orange, yellow, and molten gold. 
All this exquisite beauty of colour is limited to a particular 
part of the sky, and that not the West, but the North. Yes, 
strange as it may seem, the sun sets scarcely a single point 
from the North and rises again nearly in the same place: 
barely two points apart. Some heights are lighted up with 
the glow, but for most of the time all around, save in the bright 
favoured North, is cloudless darkness and gloom; which yet 
is not the darkness of night, but a grim, stormy, vague gloom 
in broad daylight. 

The after-glow that follows sunset dies out, and without any 
sensible interval of time revives nearly in the same place: the 
colour brightens and some small streaks of clouds grow brighter 
and brighter, until the sun—the green sun—appears. A distant 
low range of rocks comes between us and its point of rising ; 
and, as we glide on, an opening between them shows us the sun, 
a bright emerald, as pure and brilliant as ever gem that 
glistened ; again we lose it, and again an opening shows it to 
us in its own golden light ; and then once more it is the bright 
green ; and now it rises higher, clears the ridge, and is once more 
the golden orb. This is what we saw, but another observer, our 
alter Ego, assures us that, when first he saw it, the colour was a 
fiery red, which soon turned to green. Evidently an optical 
effect of what is called polarization of light, as these comple- 
mentary colours seem to show. 

What an accumulation of puzzles! Sunrise soon after mid- 
night, and that in the North where it went down, and the sun 
itself at one moment red, then green, before it is golden. We 
go to bed puzzled and confused at such Arctic irregularities, 
and wonder what to-morrow will do to surprise us. 

This northern sunset and sunrise may be accounted for by 
the circumstances of our position on the earth and the direction 
of the earth’s North Pole towards the sun. The fact is we look 
over the North Pole to see the sun. But however it may be 
explained, the phenomenon never fails to create surprise, the 
wonder never ceases to be a wonder. 

Monday, July 15——The morning is fine; but a threatening 
mist hangs about the mountains. The same grand Arctic 
scenery as yesterday, but strangely enough vegetation is 
improving—strange, for our way is towards the regions of 
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perpetual icc, and yet not strange, for we are beyond the 
regions of night. It is the token of the fierce summer which 
gives during its brief reign a power to what these icy regions 
can produce, and almost scorches them into a transient vigour. 
Thus as we advance towards the North Cape we penetrate more 
deeply into the temporary land of the sun; and every mile 
brings us at the same time nearer the frozen regions, and yet 
deeper into those parts over which the unsetting sun shines 
longest. And now we leave the shore along which we have 
hitherto coasted, and cross over the Vest Fjord, some sixteen 
miles, to the Loféden Islands, where are three stations for the 
Jonas Lie to visit. 

Between the mainland and this group of islands is the far- 
famed Maelstrom, about which poets and novelists have written 
and matter-of-fact travellers disputed. Some tell us that the 
grandeur and danger have been exaggerated, and others deny 
altogether its existence and report that sailors laugh at the idle 
legend. So we question Captain Falck, and he points out the 
spot, now south of our route, for we have made for the centre 
of the group, and the Maelstrém is nearly opposite its southern 
extremity. He says it is wild and dangerous in winter, but is 
quiet enough now ; and indeed we see no tokens of the whirl- 
pool in the calm waters around and beyond us. He can speak 
with authority, for the Jonas Lie is no mere summer butterfly- 
boat, but does its chief work in the black winter ; trading along 
the inhospitable shore when storms rage and the Maelstrom is 
a living power. Last winter, he says, he once crossed to the 
Loféden Islands with much difficulty : the wind tossed the ship 
on her side, so that she could not right herself before the water 
extinguished her engine fires : and thus they had to drift as best 
they could, which, with the Maelstrém in view and almost within 
its grasp, was an anxious task enough. There were no holiday 
tourists on board, but the fishermen passengers he was bringing 
home were quite as sick and useless, so rough was the sea and 
so fierce the storm. 

The cause, at least in part, is evident enough. The sea 
which is one hundred and fifty fathoms to the west of the 
islands, that is to say in the open, pours in between two of the 
group through a long and narrow channel; the /yord which 
receives this rush of deep waters is itself not more than thirty 
fathoms deep ; so we may imagine the turmoil the waters make 
in their new and shallow home. Probably the continued rush 
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in the same direction has worked in the rocks below a deeper 
channel for its waters, and thus the natural whirl may be aided 
by this gradually formed bed, and so the Maelstrém is formed : 
its fierce waters coursing around the outer circle and gradually 
working inwards, with ever decreasing sweep, until it buries 
itself and whatever it has sucked into its treacherous waters, in 
one final plunge into the gulf within. The Loféden have a 
weird look from the distance, as we cross over the wide and 
sometimes wild waters of the great Vest Fjord. Sharp are 
their summits, and jagged the ridges into which they rise; 
and seen in profile they resemble the jaws of an enormous 
shark, while the glaciers which hang upon their sides and between 
their teeth may be likened to gigantic fish upon which the monster 
may be supposed to be feeding. If not a very accurate it is at 
least a very appropriate simile, for fish pervades every sense in 
this land of cod. 

As we draw near, we pass along an outlying ridge of islands 
which stands landward of the group, and protects them from 
the raging of the Vest Fjord, as they themselves protect the 
mainland from the Arctic Ocean on their west. There is not 
now much snow on this their eastern side, for the summer’s sun 
has spared little besides the permanent glaciers. 

Between the lower ridge our vessel works its way to a small 
land-locked cove, which is our first station: and here painfully 
close to the ship stands an enormous foul-smelling guano manu- 
factory, which description was somewhat puzzling at first, seeing 
that birds are generally supposed to be guano manufacturers. 
But it seems this name is applied to the refuse of the cod-liver 
oil works; and this led to further inquiries, from which we 
learned that cod-liver oil is of three different qualities dependent 
upon the way in which it is obtained. The first class oil is 
expressed by the livers themselves and floats upon the top of 
the tank, oozing out from the mass simply by the action of its 
own weight. The second class is obtained, when the first has 
been drawn off by machine pressure, which brings out the oil 
that, like a truant, had lingered behind; and now, that none 
may be lost and the most incorrigible made to do its duty, the 
mass of well squeezed livers is boiled up, and lamp oil is the 
result, and this guano residuum handed over to the manufactory, 
which has led to all this valuable information. 

As we lie in this little cove, we are puzzled to know why the 
cliffs and the lower rocky eminences, upon which the few houses 
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are built, or among which, we should rather say, they are pushed 
in and half buried, are decorated in every direction with poles 
and lines, as if all the clothes in Norway were sent to the 
Loféden to be washed. Perhaps, we think, it may be for the 
hay-making as wé saw in Bergen, where it was hung out to 
dry in this queer fashion; but a glance around showed that 
there could be no hay to dry where there were no meadows to 
produce the grass. 

So we inquire again, and our good-natured captain, or one 
of his equally courteous officers, informs us that the clothes or 
hay proper to those erections are cod-fish, for whose drying 
these lines and poles are destined. The process is simple: 
catch your cod-fish, cut off their heads and take out their livers, 
then tie them in pairs together by the tail, and string them over 
the line and leave the sun to do the rest. When dried, stack 
them like corn in a haggard or lay them up in a store- 
house, and wait till the /Jozas Lie comes and carries them off 
to Bergen for the devout Catholics of Italy and Spain. 

The lines are empty and the poles idle, for both the cod- 
fishing and cod-drying are over for the season, and the fishermen 
are gone home, at least the cod fishermen; for another work is 
just beginning, and we have on board a party of fifteen, young, 
active, and quiet fellows, who are going farther North for the 
herring fishing. 

The leader of this expedition is a hardy Norseman, who 
speaks English well, having learned it in England and developed 
it in America. He tells us that it is quite a speculation, and 
that all share in its success or failure. The take is equally 
divided between the owner of the ship that is awaiting them 
further North, the owner of the nets, which are large and costly, 
and the crew who do the work. In a good season an ordinary 
hand, and some with us are not over seventeen, will make 
eighty pounds by his work of three months. When the season 
is very bad and the water-harvest has failed, the Jonas Lie and 
other ships bring them home for little or nothing. 

After dinner the weather changes, and the uncertain becomes 
certain ; the clouds close in, down comes the rain, the deck gets 
wet, and the awning is of little use as an umbrella ; and so, with 
brief intervals of brightness, the rain shuts out the sun and we 
see him no more to-night. A great disappointment this is felt 
to be, for we have now advanced far enough north to see the 
midnight sun, which somehow seems to be the sight most valued 
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in these Arctic regions. So we go to bed early, somewhat 
depressed in spirits, but hoping for better things later on. 

Tuesday, July 16.—A\\ are up betimes after the early hours of 
last night, when no one cared to stop up in the rain after eleven 
o'clock. It is a bright, sunny morning, and we are once more 
coasting along the mainland, having recrossed the Vest Fjord. 
But the scenery has changed, and grows more southern in its 
aspect as we advance farther north. Evidently familiar expres- 
sions have lost their meaning. We should rather say vegetation 
grows stronger as we penetrate deeper into the region of the 
sun; wooded hills with cultivated bases shut up the narrow 
channel, through which we are now passing, into lakes like the 
familiar ones at home and in Scotland, but with an occasional 
rugged mountain to vindicate its Norse character. 

The mists come on again, but not so thick or threatening as 
those of yesterday, and we are hopeful and yet anxious about 
to-morrow night, when we are to reach the North Cape. The 
distant inland scenery grows wilder as we advance, but the fore- 
ground remains wooded and cultivated ; indeed, the background 
now is a long series of lofty, precipitous, and rugged volcanic 
mountains, with broad patches of snow, and sometimes with 
glaciers filling what are evidently the basins of extinct volcanoes. 
Grander and grander it grows, and then the line of black moun- 
tains widens and opens out and piles itself up, summit above 
summit, of the same stern, grim character. 

And now we suddenly turn up a fine fjord, along whose 
banks we observe at intervals what at home we should take for 
boat-houses, but which are the strongly built and well protected 
nest houses of the eider duck. For this valuable water-fowl is 
preserved with as much care as game at home, and that means 
with more care than domestic poultry. And well does it repay 
that attention with its valuable gift of cider down. We are told 
that the female bird strips her breast of this lightest and softest 
of feathers to line the nest. If this is carried off, it will bare itself 
more fully, and perhaps the third time ; but if the robber is too 
covetous, and plunders the nest of its soft lining once more, the 
birds will leave it ; in short, the foolish owner will practically for 
himself have killed the goose which lays the golden egg. 

The birds are protected by law, and seem fully conscious of 
their immunity ; for they swarm in thick clusters on low-lying 
islands, and swim about the ship as though as curious to see us 
as we are to see birds of such renown and value. 
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This fjord brings us more inland, as it were behind the grim 
mountains or close upon their bases ; and so we have one or two 
fine waterfalls, of which we have hitherto seen scarcely any, and 
these we trace downwards from the glaciers above and beyond, 
now displaying their grand features and again concealing them 
behind a lofty rock, until at last they dash down beside us into 
the Arctic Ocean. Seldom do we see such, for the glaciers 
generally slope inland, and even when it is not so, the lower fore- 
ground shuts out the falls from those who sail, as we do, so close 
to the shore. 

As we return to our route out of the fjord, where our cargo 
has been duly discharged, we look back upon our old way which 
we left for this business visit, and are surprised at mountain 
ranges which we had not seen before. 

On we go to Tromsoe, which place we reach about eight in 
the evening. As we are not to start again until after midnight 
—the usual time, it seems, in Norway for leaving port—we go 
ashore to have what we may call, judging by the light and not 
by the clock, an afternoon stroll between eight o’clock and mid- 
night. 

Tromsoe is considered a large town in this part of the world, 
and is well situated in most respects, but not for seeing the mid- 
night sun, which just now is the prevailing craze. It is sur- 
rounded by lofty hills, which indeed come down so close upon 
it that you can hardly move without going up a well-paved, 
that is, a well-planked road. So up we climb to stretch our 
ship-cramped legs, and to have a good view over the town. 
But no distant external view is to be obtained, for the hills 
are themselves shut in by the now familiar volcanic range, 
and this of course shuts out the sun when it is going towards 
the horizon ; and so, be the night ever so clear, the sun cannot 
here be seen when it is at the turning-point of its daily march 
above the horizon. 

Were we to cross the fyord and climb to an opposite moun- 
tain, we should be able to see where the sun is at midnight, but 
to-night there is a haze in the horizon, and all such climbing 
would be of no avail. So we content ourselves with perpetual 
sunshine in the sky above, which makes midnight as bright and 
sunny as noon. We seem, however, to feel that there is a differ- 
ence, which perhaps is as much owing to our knowing it to be 
night as to anything else. So if we have not seen the sun at 
midnight, we have enjoyed its brightness in the sky from the 
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time it has gone behind the mountains until it rises once more 
above them between midnight and one o'clock. 

When we land at Tromsoe we descry a number of Lap- 
landers on the pier. Cheerful, contented little people they seem 
to be, dressed in what appears to us to be very theatrical cos- 
tume. Indeed, they look more like an opera chorus than people 
in their ordinary clothes ; evidently they are in their best, and 
surprise us by the brilliancy of their costume. Men, women, 
and children are all here, sunburnt in their warm complexions, 
with bright eyes and pleasant smiles to receive us. We learn 
that they have a camp a few miles away across the fjord, but we 
defer our visit to their home until our return from the North 
Cape. 

They offer reindeer skins for sale at four kronen (less than 
four shillings and sixpence) apiece. But we content ourselves 
with the purchase of a circular fur cap, something like that worn 
by the Sword Bearer on state occasions when he accompanies 
the Lord Mayor, and with this “cap of maintenance” we grace 
our venerable brows when we return to the /onas Lie, and so 
contribute our quota to the exhibition of Lap purchases which is 
there displayed. 

Once more we are in motion in the bright sunlight of one 
o'clock in the morning, when the orb of day—now also the orb 
of night—reappears from behind the distant mountain range, 
and we go to bed pretending that it is Tuesday night, while we 
all know it is the morning, which somehow never began, of 

Wednesday, July 17.—Bright is it when we rise again ; but 
there are sundry small clouds which frighten us, for people who 
are so desirous of cloudless weather are easily frightened. We 
linger at a station and fish for our breakfast, with what at the 
time we consider fair success, hooking three young codfish. 

Fishing here is a very simple and unscientific process, and is 
adapted to the meanest capacity. <A long line, loaded, and with 
a double hook, surmounted in the same solid piece of metal with 
a glittering white fish, is let down without any bait over the side 
of the vessel into the deep sea. The line is held in the hand, 
and is frequently and sharply jerked up a yard or more and 
dropped down again. The metal imitation attracts by its glitter 
and motion the silly fish, and the upjerked hooks stick into its 
body anywhere, in side, gills, eyes or tail. When the additional 
weight is felt in hand, the line is pulled hastily yet steadily in, 
and the fish is landed. 
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On we go, and suddenly a fresh breeze springs up, which 
clears the sky, but sets the ship a rolling. Shall we see the mid- 
night sun, and shall we be able to land at the North Cape? 
These are the great questions of the day. Who can answer 
them? I cannot while I write this in the rolling ship. And 
then follows in the note-book this paragraph, written, it is to 
be feared, in a temper of mind which is not to be envied : 

“The midnight sun has been a failure, and so has the climb 
up the North Cape.” 

But this grim record of the disappointment of the moment 
must be toned down into a more accurate statement, in due 
time; but first we must reach a quiet harbour and dine on board 
ship in peace in Hammerfest. 

The renown of Hammerfest is due to its geographical position, 
it being the northernmost town in the world. In itself it has 
but few attractions. Perhaps its most striking characteristic is 
its intensely fishy smell. A lofty hill shuts it in behind and 
indeed on all sides, except when the water encroaches in front. 
In truth, it seems squeezed in every direction, and looks as if it 
would some day be pushed into the sea. And really that mis- 
chievous work is already half accomplished, for the warehouses 
which line the little bay stand up to their knees in water, half 
clinging to the rude rocks on which they are perched, and half 
resting on piles under which the salt water plays. 

So the landing-place and fish stores form the foreground at 
the bottom of the snug little bay, while a couple of curious 
streets wind their way in parallel lines behind the stores and 
beneath the overhanging hill, which determines their direction 
and size, and looks down, as it were, contemptuously upon the 
crowd of fishy dwellings which huddle together at its feet. So 
we are not sorry to go on board again, and about five o’clock 
in the afternoon we start on what we are told is to be our un- 
interrupted voyage to the North Cape. 

The sea is now very calm, and so as we steer out of the 
little bay and around the cliffs which shut it in, the timid—if 
there are any such on board after our long voyage—have 
nothing to fear. But, alas! clouds are accumulating, and heavy 
masses of mist roll in, darkening the north-west down to the 
horizon. However, there is clear sky in the wind’s eye, and 
the terrible clouds are moved away slowly and steadily. Behind 
us the sky grows pitchy black, as do the distant mountains, on 
which snow patches stand out in striking relief. Will the 
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blackness gain upon us, or will it be driven back by the favour- 
able breeze? Then suddenly springs up another breeze, and 
the two do not contend, but each does its own work as though 
there were no other. Ours clears much of the mist and clouds 
which still shut out the sun, while the other rolls up its rain 
and vapour as though to blot out all our hopes. It is an anxious 
period, and we watch the action from hour to hour, for on it 
depends much that we have come two thousand miles to see. 

Our friendly breeze grows weaker, the bright blue is over 
our heads, and the scattered clouds light up with the gold of 
evening—it is eleven o’clock—but onward rolls from behind us 
the threatening, obliterating darkness; it seems that all may 
yet be right, for the edges of the obscuring vapour glow with 
intense sunlight, and horizontal breaks in it pass from ruddy 
into liquid gold. There is a fever of impatience, for it is nearly 
midnight ; but our breeze dies out, and the sun remains in the 
broken, luminous, and yet obscuring mists which so long have 
shut him from us. At times its rays of sunshine are seen 
streaming down upon the waters below, and we _ persuade 
ourselves that we can partially distinguish his orb from the 
gloomy mist which surrounds him. Now he is coming out! 
No. The glow diminishes, and reappears higher up in another 
break. Where is he? how can he be so high above the horizon ? 
His rays stream upwards; it is the rising sun! he has turned 
his lowest point above where we were. waiting for him, and 
is up again. In this extreme north his lowest point is high 
above the horizon even at midnight. 

And now our cloudy enemy closes in when midnight is well 
passed, and blots out all. Down comes the rain, and we are 
at anchor beneath the North Cape. 

And so we have not seen the midnight sun after all our 
long days of travel, at least if nothing but the shining in a 
cloudless sky will justify the expression; and doubtless this 
is the most perfect fulfilment of the wish. But to us the presence 
of the sun and its change of place in its marvellous course has 
been as evident as though no vapours were there to dim its 
brightness. Since it rose above the mountains which shut it 
from our view at Tromsoe in the early morning, the place of 
the sun has never been lost to sight till after midnight ; seldom, 
indeed, has the orb himself been dimmed, and even then his 
bright beams have shone upon us. Never for the twenty-four 
hours has he left us; never could we say, he is not here. 
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So we console ourselves, and rejoice that the rain and clouds 
did not close in until midnight had passed, until the midnight 
sun had been traced to its lowest point and up again for another 
day in the sky above us, which he had never left. 

But now theré is nothing to attract our attention to the 
North but the wide expanse of Arctic ocean, which here leaves 
Europe, and perhaps has no land boundary short of the North 
Pole itself. But who can gaze unmoved upon these mysterious 
waters which so many brave hearts have toiled to penetrate, 
and yet have toiled in vain; and perhaps we feel a more than 
usual sympathy with such gallant attempts in the thought that 
for days we have had amongst us in our ocean home one who 
has already made a name for himself by such scientific explora- 
tions, and who leaves us to-morrow on a new expedition, 
bringing a stout heart and high scientific attainments to a task 
under which so many true heroes have sunk and perished. It 
is something to have spent even a few days in the company of 
one so genial, so modest, and yet so renowned in science as 
Professor Nordenskjéld, to whom we wish all success in his 
arduous undertaking of finding the North-East Passage. 

It is time that we turn our eyes and thoughts southward to 
the glorious cliff which overhangs and almost touches our little 
vessel—southwards, for we are at anchor north of the celebrated 
Nord Kap, the North Cape, and thus. look back upon Europe, 
which we have sailed beyond. 

Worthy indeed is it of being the extreme northern point of 
this glorious Norwegian coast, for the low rock which is at our 
stern, the Nord Kyn, can plead only its few yards of advance of 
northern stretch, which is but poor rivalry of this glorious 
headland ; for glorious it is, though scarcely one thousand feet 
in height, in right of the grandeur of its massing, the depth of 
its colouring, the unsullied purity of its surface, without a stain 
of vegetation, and the simple dignity of its curved buttresses, 
banded, as it were, into one whole, vertical in pitch, and yet 
swelling like clustered columns into strength and beauty. 

The waters around are calm as a lake, and as our ship 
swings round upon its anchor we see the grand headland from 
many a fresh point of view, and yet from none does it lose any 
of its grandeur. There is no difficulty in landing, but the captain 
discourages the attempt, and points significantly to the coming 
rain, which would make the steep and slippery path more 
difficult, and mere landing without climbing would be unmeaning. 
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So we all turn our thoughts and hands to the work which brings 
so many to this extreme North, and devote ourselves to deep 
sea fishing ; and we ourselves, howbeit unused to such pursuits, 
and quite innocent of any knowledge of an art so different from 
that of old Isaac Walton, who would have turned in disgust 
from such wholesale butchery, grasped our line, and jerked it 
up and down until we managed to hook and haul in a fair contri- 
bution, including a cod of upwards of twenty pounds, to the 
general stock, which makes our neat steamer as foul and dirty 
as a fisherman’s boat. Cod and haddock are our reward, the 
latter, however, being little esteemed. 

While we are at this dirty work a fine whale suddenly 
appears close at hand, but remains only long enough in sight 
to give us the satisfaction of knowing that we have really seen 
one at least of these monsters of the deep in his own element. 

The rain now falls heartily, and yet in spite of all it is light 
as day, and so in mackintosh we toil away, excited by the brutal 
sport, comparing our fishes, and glorying in our success, which 
is not small, seeing that the season was long passed, and yet 
one of our captures weighed thirty eight pounds. 

By half-past two we ourselves had had enough of it, and 
after coffee and something else warm and sweet, just to keep 
out the cold, we go to our berths, consoled by the promise that 
we shall not be called at our usual hour of six, but shall have a 
two hour’s extra sleep, and not rise until the late hour of 
eight o'clock. 

H. B. 
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PART THE FOURTH (Conclusion). 


THE success which attended the Rebellion of 1688 has gilded 
it with the title of “the glorious Revolution ;” but whatever 
advantages its promoters derived from it, it brought additional 
trials to the most loyal part of the nation. In the following 
year our cavalier underwent at Manchester his fifth imprison- 
ment, being confined with others of his religion by virtue of a 
warrant from Lord Gerard, of Brandon, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. This step was no doubt taken as a measure of pre- 
caution, to prevent those who were supposed to be disaffected 
to the State from joining King James in Ireland. One of his 
companions in misfortune was Mr. Towneley, of Towneley, 
whose cheerful society, he says, would make life pleasant any- 
where. He spent his time chiefly in the perusal of French 
authors, having learnt that language (for purposes of reading) 
only very late in life. This confinement lasted seven weeks, 
but does not appear to have been a very rigorous one. His 
prison at Manchester, let us hope, was a more eligible one than 
that of Liverpool, where he had been confined in 1658, and 
which he characterizes as a loathsome prison. This must have 
been the Castle of Liverpool, which stood at the top of Lord 
Street on the site now occupied by St. George’s Church. From 
the period of his release till the close of his life, Mr. Blundell 
remained within his own walls, or rather within the tether of 
what he calls his “five miles’ chain.” This was the limit of 
travel then prescribed for recusants, who had to enter into 
recognizances not to exceed it without a licence. In January, 
1691, he thus writes to a friend in London: 


Since my discharge at the assizes, I have not stirred from home; 
yet my son and my servant have made good use in my behalf (so far 
as their five miles’ chain will reach) of those two horses for which you 
were kindly pleased to procure me a licence. We have now no dis- 
turbance at all, and if I be not greatly mistaken, all my friends here 
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and hereabout are so sensible of this present ease, that they will not 
easily lose it through any demerit. It is but nine or ten months since 
my own in-foal mares were taken out of my grounds and sold to my 
neighbours. Our colts were then taken at two or three years of age, 
and about that time it was, that my servant, returning unarmed from 
the next market, was assailed upon the road with pistol and bayonet, 
whereby some blood was drawn, because he would not yield his horse 
(which in truth was a very mean one) to an officer of our country’s 
militia, who refused to show an order for seizing the same. We have 
none of these doings now. We may sit very securely under our own 
vines, and we have reason to pray for the King. I am sure without 
his favour (a favour I confess unexpected) we had all been a prey to 
the law, or rather perhaps to the rabble. 


The record of the death of one of Mr. Blundell’s tenants in 
1692 brings to light a remarkable proof of the patriotism and 
loyalty of our Cavalier. This man, Robert Tomson, had been 
a seaman in the reign of Charles the First, and had performed 
some conspicuous act of gallantry, for which Mr. Blundell gave 
him a free lease of his tenement at Little Crosby. The grant 
is thus recorded in the tenants’ book : 


June 24th, 1669.—Gave unto Robert Tomson, the seaman, a lease 
gratis for the great service he had done to his late Majesty in time of 
the war, which was truly great and remarkable in many respects. 


We regret that we have not succeeded in finding the par- 
ticulars of this deed, which must have been performed many 
years previously. Tomson lived to a good old age, and 
enjoyed his lease for twenty-three years. The ingratitude and 
injustice with which Mr. Blundell had been treated, enhance the 
generosity of this act. Himself a great sufferer for his loyalty, 
and without hope of recompense, he would not allow an inferior 
man, who had done a service to the King, to go without his 
reward, although his own reduced fortunes could ill afford the 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Blundell has in several notes recorded examples of the 
judgments of God upon the purchasers of Church lands, seques- 
trators, and the disturbers of sacred objects. Amongst these 
are the following anecdotes, which we do not recollect having 
met with before. Dr. Whittaker, the learned historian of 
Whalley, does not make any mention of the remarkable story 
relating to the cross at Whalley. It will be seen that our 
Cavalier gives, with his usual precision, his authority for both 
these narrations. 
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The Lord Scudamore caused a marble altar table to be taken from 
Abbey Dore, in Herefordshire, and brought to his own house, 
at Holme. In the carriage whereof, one of his servants had his leg 
broken, and another was killed outright. The table or stone was used 
in the house for the pressing of cheeses. But the cheeses that were 
pressed therewith did run blood; whereupon it was removed to the 
laundry for the linens to be washed and batted upon it. Then, again, 
it was observed that a continual noise of batting upon the said stone 
was heard in the night; whereupon the stone was taken by the command 
of the said lord to the place from whence he had taken it. This 
happened seven, eight, or ten years ago, and was told to me by 
Mr. Stanton, November 7th, 1660. He heard the relation from one 
Mr. Scudamore, a priest, for whom the Lord Scudamore had sent to 
advise with him concerning the forementioned prodigies. Mr. Stanton 
did likewise hear the son of the said lord, when he told the same story 
to other persons. 

There was a stone cross standing at Whalley on the side of a 
bowling-green, which was found one day, when the bowlers were come 
to play, to be thrown down upon the green; and in regard it lay in 
their way, they desired to have it removed off the green. Whereupon 
an able strong man that was present reared up the stele or shaft of the 
said cross upon one end ; and because it was too heavy to be other- 
wise removed by a single person, he wrestled it from edge to edge 
(keeping the higher end all the while in his arms), intending in that 
manner to have removed it off the green. But it pleased God that 
while the man was labouring hard to effect his purpose, he fell down 
flat upon his back, and the stone falling upon his breast killed him out- 
right, so that he uttered never a word. The news of this strange 
accident coming to a house in the neighbourhood, a certain man who 
heard the relation cried out immediately, that some sudden death 
would undoubtedly betide himself, “because,” said he, “that same 
man and myself did this very last night privately pull down the cross 
that hath now killed him.” This relation I had from William Norris, 
of Blackrod, gentleman, January 3rd, 1660, who told me he had it from 
Mr. Richard Craven, of Dinkley, about thirty years since, who told him 
that he himself was an eye-witness when the man was killed. 


Although Mr. Blundell’s charities were both frequent and 
abundant, as his account-books testify, yet he was no friend to 
indiscriminate almsgiving. The professional beggars of his day 
were bold and insolent, and often went about in large bands, to 
the great terror of ladies and those living in remote houses. 
The following description of one of this class exhibits a type 
of character by no means extinct : 


The same old beggar whom I have mentioned before, used to beg 
in a rhetorical, bold way at the races on Crosby marsh, and he would 
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flatter the noble gentlemen, and tell aloud what gallant houses they 
kept. His importunity there was insufferable. I did there once see 
a gentleman cast a shilling unto him, saying, “A pox o’ God take 
thee!” The boldest wandering beggars (and a Bedlamer, one Medcalf, 
of all others) ever speeded the best at these races, whilst the truly poor 
widows and orphans who lived in the parish found little effect there of 
their modest, low way of begging. ‘Tom Arnold told me that he saw 
at night, near that place, thirty or forty of these wandering beggars at 
Rogerson’s (a paltry alehouse), spending the money they had gotten at 
the race. 


“The poor you have always with you,” saith our Lord, and 
it is certain that at all times real objects of charity may be 
found by those who give themselves the trouble to seek them. 
We gather from the following particular description, that our 
Cavalier took some pains to ascertain the condition of those 
about him. The name of Stock is still well known in these 
parts. 


Consider the lives of some virtuous poor souls—Bridget Stock, for 
example. She is disabled to work, hath nothing whereby to subsist, 
being neither a beggar from door to door, nor relieved by a tax on the 
parish. Some little work she can do, to earn perhaps a penny a day, 
and that but sometimes. A raging sore leg hath long tormented her ; 
the bone is almost bare for a long way. She sells her best clothes to 
buy salve for this, and alas! to little purpose. Now in the winter she 
keeps no other fire (or at the most exceeding little) but to melt her 
salve. Her windy, cold house is very small and uncomfortable, and 
she lives in a poor town where the relief they bring her is very scant. 
She is born of good friends, is fair and young, and a virtuous, patient 
soul; the sixth part of one extravagant madam’s useless ribbons would 
relieve twenty such maids as these, and yet one of these maids is worth 
ten thousand of those madams. 


On the subject of alms-giving there is a good story related 
by Mr. Blundell of the Rev. J. Sherlock, parson of Winwick, 
which he probably heard from his relatives, the Masseys of 
Rixton, in that neighbourhood. 


John Widowes, the churchwarden of Winwick, when he opened the 
poor man’s box which stands in the church, called upon the parson, 
Mr. Sherlock (a very charitable man) to be present at the opening of 
it, and withal said to him, “ Sir, if here be any brass money, you ought 
to make it good.” “Who, I?” said Mr. Sherlock; “I pray, sir, your 
reason.” ‘ Marry, sir,” replied Widowes, “there is never a man but 
yourself that ever puts penny into it, and therefore you ought to make 
it good if any be amiss.” 
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He adds that his Aunt Massey told him of a poor woman 
to whom she sometimes gave a bushel of corn, who on one 
occasion held her sack open after having received her allowance, 
and begged for some over-measure for charity, as those get 
sometimes who buy corn. 

The extraordinary number of vocations to religion which 
we meet with in the families of the Catholic gentry during the 
times of persecution, has been the subject of remark in this 
journal. The Blundells of Crosby probably furnished as many 
members of religious houses as any single family in England. 
Our Cavalier’s only brother, Richard, a young man of great 
promise, died at the Roman College in 1649 in the odour of 
sanctity. Having long had the desire of entering the Society 
of Jesus, he was admitted on his death-bed. His brother says 
that his frequent travelling through the streets of Rome during 
the great heats, to procure, through the good offices of certain 
Cardinals, a dispensation from his College oath and freedom 
to enter the Society, brought on the fever which resulted in 
his death. An interesting memoir of this pious youth will be 
found in the third volume of Brother Foley’s Records. Of him 
our Cavalier writes : 


His many great virtues and high abilities in sundry kinds have been 
told unto me by divers persons who lived long in his company. These 
were Mr. Thomas Bradshaigh, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Christopher Bradshaigh, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Walgrave, Mr. Cotton, and sundry others. His 
learning and judgment were so great, that the Italians would point him 
in the streets with these words, “There goeth the great English wit.” 
He lived at Rome but about three years at the most, yet he had learned 
the Italian language. He spoke Greek so perfectly that he frequently 
repaired to the natural Greeks in Rome to hold discourse in their own 
language. He wrote a pretty book in Latin, which is now in my hands, 
concerning the nature of meteors, and another small book in English, 
which is now in the hands of Mr. Christopher Bradshaigh, wherein he 
did epitomize some of the chief parts of Sir Kenelm Digby’s book of 
Bodies. His nature was lively and cheerful, exceedingly sociable and 
grateful. He was very exemplary in his life and conversation, insomuch 
that I have been credibly informed that the remarkable passages of his 
life and virtues are collected and frequently read «in the Colleges where 
he lived and died, for the example of others. One of the above-named 
persons, who was his dear friend and chamber-fellow in the College, 
did inform me that he hath sundry times invited him (especially on the 
eves of some notable feasts) to retire into their chambers, where they 
have offered to God certain devotions and sharp disciplines for the good 
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of their native country. Mr. Henry Long told me with what great 
applause my brother did make his public defension of philosophy in 
the Roman College, and that the famous divine and philosopher, Father 
Geteen, did dispute against him. This Mr. Long told me December 16, 
1666. 


It may be noticed that the term “great English wit,” as 
applied to Mr. Richard Blundell, would then have a very dif- 
ferent signification from what it would have in the present day. 
Then it chiefly indicated learning and ability, whereas now it 
is used in a much more restricted sense. 

Two of Mr. Blundell’s sisters, Margaret and Anne, died 
religious abroad. The latter was a person of great ability, and 
he says of her that she was the best qualified person of her 
family that he had known. Her life was not without its vicis- 
situdes, as may be seen from the following note : 


Anne Blundell went to Gravelines in 1633, where she stayed till the 
town had been sundry times besieged, stormed, and taken. When by 
the blowing up of the King’s magazine, the house where she then lived 
became foully shattered and quite untiled with the blast, she betook 
herself to another monastery at Dunkirk. The French, however, taking 
the town not long after, and leaving it to the English Government, she 
fled with three or four Sisters to Ghent. She afterwards returned 
to Dunkirk, and died Abbess of the Poor Clares there, 26 January, 
1666-7. 


Of his own family, the eldest son, Nicholas, entered the 
Society of Jesus, and was Prefect in the College of St. Omer’s in 
1672. In September, 1670, he had been chaplain to an English 
regiment, of which the Earl of Castlehaven was commander. 
This was at Lierre in Brabant, and he died abroad in December, 
1680, without having been employed on the mission in his 
native countryr Thomas, another son, entered the same Society, 
and taught philosophy with much applause at Flamsteed. His 
life was chiefly spent among the Jesuits’ schools on the Con- 
tinent, but he finally came to England, and was residing with 
the Cliftons of Lytham at the time of his death, May the 27th, 
1702. Of his daughters, five out of seven embraced religion. 
The first two who made this sacrifice, Jane and Margaret, he 
accompanied abroad about the time of Cromwell’s death, as we 
have seen. A letter to one of these has been preserved, which 
is interesting not only from the just advice it gives, but also 
from the glimpse it incidentally affords at the difficulties and 
discomforts which travellers in those days had to encounter. 
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Religious persons have observed that the Divine Goodness is often- 
times graciously pleased to bestow that delightful fervour upon weak 
and young beginners, to sweeten their memories and understandings 
with a taste of spiritual joy against those times of greater trial when 
they are seized with sundry sorts of temptations, great dryness in devo- 
tion, and weariness in the exercise of religion. The greatest saints have 
been often tried and become more glorious by these afflictions ; and 
St. Paul himself (who had long experienced the same) esteemed it to be 
a great cause of joy to be so afflicted. If you meet not with crosses 
thank God for it, that will carry you to Heaven so easily. But 
if you chance to have them hereafter, and find them at any time to be 
grievous, sudden or much unexpected, thank God for that too, because 
He hath given you an occasion to exercise a true Christian fortitude, 
which is the chief of the cardinal virtues. When you went from my 
poor house to Rouen, part of your journey was on horseback, some 
little part on foot, the most by coach, and the rest in a tottering bark or 
cockboat upon the unstable element of water, not without cross-winds 
and perhaps a tempest. Besides these, you may remember some other 
varieties in that journey, as our stop at Liverpool water, the brawls, the 
lets, and other accidents in the coach and in the inns ; and at the last, 
when we came to London, the unexpected death of the greatest person 
(Oliver Cromwell), as we esteemed him, upon the whole earth was the 
occasion by shutting up of the sea-ports of a notable stop in your 
journey. Notwithstanding all this, and those unfavourable winds that 
drove you back to the shore, you arrived, by the blessing of God, safe at 
your desired harbour and home, and you arrived with more merit 
by reason of more trouble, than if an angel had taken you up, like 
Habacuc, and dropt you before the gates of the convent. You are 
now on your way to Heaven, you go easily and swiftly forward. If 
you be taken hereafter out of the coach, and compelled to walk on 
foot up a hill or two, up a mountain, do not turn, do not look back, 
go on in God’s name courageously, and you will find in the end what 
you seek for. Montes in circuitu cjus. You will find other accidents in 
your present travel and way to Heaven, to resemble other things in your 
late journey—nay, you have found that already. You were scarce 
arrived, but first the sickness, and then the death of the most worthy 
person of your house (or perhaps of our whole nation), caused the 
like amazement, though with far greater grief, in that excellent family 
than you saw before at London, upon the death of our great man there. 
And it cannot be but that the ports and passages of your usual proceed- 
ings received some kind of obstruction upon so sad an occasion as the 
change of a Lady Protectress. 


All his daughters persevered in their holy vocation, three of 
them, Jane, Margaret, and Frances ending their days happily 
at Rouen. Alice and Mary went to Gravelines, and the former, 
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who died there on the 14th of January, 1720, is said to have 
been a woman of extraordinary talent, as well as virtue. She 
had lived fifty-five years in religion. Of his grandchildren, one 
son became a Jesuit, and three daughters were Poor Clares 
at Gravelines. Two other daughters became religious at Ghent, 
and here their mother also died, having taken the habit after 
her husband’s death. Thus, in three generations, seventeen 
souls of the same family left the world to consecrate them- 
selves to the more immediate service of God. Our Cavalier, 
writing to his son Thomas, and telling him of the rising 
young family which his brother William already had, says: 
“As for the girls, you will hear of them in twelve or fourteen 
years at Ghent and Gravelines ;” and surely enough, after the 
lapse of that period, Ghent and Gravelines opened their gates 
to welcome them. Without reckoning his own family, Mr. 
Blundell names sixty-seven persons related to him in blood 
who had embraced religion. They belonged to the families of 
Bradshaigh, Massey, Scarisbrick, Anderton (five families), 
Clifton, Poole, Tildesley, Norris, Westbye, Gillebrand (two 
families), Fazakerly, Houghton, Eccleston, Gerard, Hagger- 
ston, Luson, Heaton, Standish, Tootel, Cannell, Culcheth. With 
four exceptions, these were all ancient Lancashire families, who 
had kept the faith amid trials, which it is to be hoped we 
shall not experience. It is sad to think how few of them 
exist at the present day; the greater number have become 
extinct, and a few have fallen away from the faith. 

Large as the number is, we should naturally look for many 
vocations to religion from the very circumstances in which 
these families were placed. The marvellous attractions of 
Divine grace would make themselves felt in households visited 
with so many sufferings for justice’ sake. Moreover, the 
isolation of such a life, its immunity from dangers ever present 
at courts and in cities, the daily Sacrifice, which, with other 
advantages would be derived from the residence of a chaplain; 
all these would serve to nourish aspirations to a higher state. 
As the young men, by the short-sighted policy of government, 
were disqualified from embracing any profession suitable to 
their position, they were naturally thrown into the arms of 
religion. This was designed in the order of God’s providence 
to furnish the Church with priests in the only way in which, 
humanly speaking, her wants could be supplied. In allusion to 
the number of his Catholic relatives who had fought and fallen on 
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the King’s side in the civil war, Mr. Blundell says the number 
would have been much greater if so many had not engaged 
in a better militia. 

Another trial awaited the family before our Cavalier’s eventful 
life came to a close. In 1694, his son William, who had for 
many years been the housekeeper at Crosby, was seized with 
other Catholics by virtue of a warrant from Charles, Duke of 
Shrewsbury, Secretary of State, and conveyed to Chester 
Castle on a charge of high treason. It is probable that the 
son was taken in mistake for the father, the Christian name 
being the same, but where both were equally innocent, this 
was perhaps a matter of slight consideration. An account of 
this nefarious conspiracy against the fortunes and lives of 
several Lancashire Catholics of wealth and position is given in 
one of the Chetham Society’s publications, under the title of 
“The Manchester State Trials.” The late Dr. Goss, Bishop of 
Liverpool, edited for the same society a further account, 
derived from documents at Crosby, furnishing some additional 
particulars. From these we learn that the plot was circum- 
vented by a stratagem of Roger Dicconson, brother to one of 
the accused. This incident is introduced successfully in a 
story (“ Bryn Hall”) relating to this plot, which has recently 
appeared in the pages of the Lamp. When, by the verdict 
of the jury, the prisoners were acquitted, they were dismissed 
by the judge with the admonition to “Go and sin no more,” 
a singularly inappropriate application of Scripture in respect 
to these much injured gentlemen. 

The following letter was written by our Cavalier shortly 
before the trial we have just mentioned. It is addressed to his 
youngest daughter, Bridget, who had married a few months 
previously Mr. John Gerard, Doctor of Physic, and had gone to 
reside in the city of Durham. The extract we take from it is 
long, but it is the last we shall inflict upon our readers, and it 
presents so pleasing a picture of the good old man, and the 
domestic life in the midst of which his closing years were spent, 
that we have not the heart to curtail it. 


Although you may perceive that I am lain long speechless, you may 
take it on my honest word that I am not only yet alive, but also that I 
do not forget you. I have had a hard time on’t since your going from 
Crosby ; I have rubbed on with my trouble as well as I could. To 
divert myself after a fit of dozing and poring so long on my book I 
went sometimes, as I used, unto your little chamber, and who should 
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I find there but the venerable Mrs. Frances Regent, all alone. That 
woman, on my conscience, is as proud of her absolute command of 
that chamber (which was formerly but a joint dominion) as the King of 
the Bees himself, or my Lady Lobster. When I found her in the good 
humour she would give me sometimes a dish of philosophical advices ; 
they were always dry enough. She would not spare then to tell me my 
faults plainly, and there was matter enough for the purpose. If I did 
not thwart her too much she would tie my cravat or mend some things 
about me with a stitch or two, but all this while not so much as one 
poor dish of coffee; no daughter Bridget at all, nothing that was gay 
and pleasant. I passed my time thus, and remembered my former 
days. But then about the middle of May the good old gentlewoman 
had a vagary to go as far as Scarisbrick. There is no doubt to be 
made but she found a pleasant change in the company as well as the 
cheer she met with. I am sure she enjoyed it three long months at the 
least. Now all this while little did she think of the poor old man at 
Crosby. He had lately been deprived of a daughter, the youngest and 
last of ten ; he had lost his only sister. His good daughter-in-law there 
had daughters of her own to look to, besides her maids below, and the 
son was always abroad to provide for the family, so that he, the poor 
old creature we talk of, was the most forlorn and disconsolate wight 
that your heart can imagine. But it was a very rude saying of some 
that he went mewing up and down like a kitling that had lost her dam. 
The comparison could not agree with a person of his age and gravity : 
it had been little less unmannerly to have termed it a lamb. If you 
will believe me, Bridget, this is the first day that I have drunk a dish of 
coffee since I drank it with my daughter Gerard. 

You may remember that this present 22nd is a festival day at 
Crosby, but the world grows worse and worse daily, and our everlasting 
double taxes make us poorer and poorer. . . . On Sunday last at 
dinner, when I sent Walter down to the well to fetch me some water 
(my drinking of too much water makes me send you such poor stuff as 
this), he found my favourite Lynx lying stone dead on the ground, who, 
it seems, had ‘ost his life on the spot from the cruel fangs of a mastiff 
in a quarrel about a miss. The doleful news brought a flood of salt 
tears from young Mr. Joseph; no bit of meat would down. The 
moralists have now concluded that an excess of love or sorrow is oft, 
alas, too oft, the loss of life or—victuals. 

My sister told me that she had a letter from my daughter Gerard 
complaining that she had not received yet a blessing from her father’s 
hand, or from any other person in his name. This, it seems, is taken 
as a great unkindness. Now, for my part, I dare well assure you, as in 
behalf of that father, that since you came into the world there has not 
one day passed wherein he has wittingly failed to pray a blessing for 
you and for the rest of his. If nothing else will serve you but black 
and white, I pray God heartily to bless you, &c. 

P.S.—I fear my letter may be misconstrued ; I hardly dare trust you 
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to read it. What will such a one think of what I say of Mrs. Frances? 
who, indeed, hath been one of the best spokes in the wheel on which 
our fortunes have turned. 


The tenderness of heart which dictated the postscript gave 
our Cavalier an opportunity of declaring his sense of the merits 
of his sister Frances, whom he sportively calls Regent. Of this 
lady we have already given a sketch in connection with the 
Mountgarrets, and in confirmation of what was there said 
respecting her special devotion to the interests of that family 
we give the following remarks of her brother, which we have 
since met with. They occur in a letter dated April 9th, 1673, 
and addressed to the Rev. Edmund Ballard, Chaplain to Lord 
Mountgarret. Speaking of Edmund Butler, then a child of ten 
years old, he says :— 

“ My sister Frances has made herself his nurse, his servant, 
his mistress, his mother, indeed. Her money, pains, and 
patience have been freely extended to him.” 

Of the last few years and the closing scenes in the life of 
our loyal Catholic Cavalier we have unfortunately no particulars. 
Still we may be very certain that his death was such as befittingly 
ended his suffering, useful, and meritorious life. He expired at 
Crosby Hall on May 24th, 1698, and was buried at Sefton 
Church in the Blundell Chapel, where the bones of most of his 
ancestors repose. We have only to add that on the death of 
his grandson, Nicholas Blundell, in 1737, the Crosby estate 
devolved on his only surviving daughter and heiress, Frances, 
who married Henry Peppard, Esq., of Drogheda, Ireland ; their 
son took the name of Blundell, and was ancestor to Col. Nicholas 
Blundell, the present worthy representative of this ancient line. 

The late Bishop Goss in his Introduction to the “Manchester 
Trials,” has given the following particulars of the seizure of 
Mr. William Blundell, jun., for the Plot of 1694. 


On Monday, July 30th, 1694, at half-past five in the morning, three 
of the King’s messengers with two of the informers, invaded the hall at 
Crosby, with the intent of carrying off old Mr. Blundell. As, however, 
he was then in his seventy-fifth year, and had been lame for many years 
in consequence of the injuries he had received while fighting in the 
royal cause, they did not take him with them; but they carried off a 
case of pistols, two swords, and a fowling-piece, and seven horses and 
two hackney saddles. Mr. William Blundell, jun., having shown them 
to his father’s room, left the house ; but finding on his return that they 
had carried off his horses, he went to Liverpool to Mr. Norris, of 
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Speke, who gave him into the custody of the Mayor, by whom he was 
handed over to Capt. Baker, who sent him to Chester Castle, and 
thence to London where having been examined, he was committed 
and taken to Newgate. None of the authorities concerned in this 
illegal arrest seem to have doubted the justice of committing the son for 
the supposed crime of the father. 


In the same Introduction the Bishop has fallen into a slight 
error in attributing a letter dated November 6th, 1694, to Lord 
Mountgarret announcing this capture, to the pen of the Hon. 
Frances Blundell, wife of Nicholas Blundell, Esq., grandson to 
our Cavalier. The writer was Frances, sister of the latter, whom 
we have spoken of above as most devoted to the Mountgarret 
family. Nicholas Blundell, Esq., did not marry Frances, daughter 
of Marmaduke, second Lord Langdale until the 17th of June, 


1703. 


T. E. G. 














The Martyrs of the Year of the Armada. 
(A SUGGESTED CORRECTION OF CHALLONER. ) 


— p@— 


THE autumn of 1588 was perhaps the darkest and bloodiest 
moment in the annals of the English persecution. It was the 
year of the Spanish Armada, and while the danger to the 
country was imminent, it had been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to paralyze the Catholic party at home, whose number and 
influence Elizabeth feared or affected to fear. The Episcopal 
Inquisition was roused to fresh activity, pursuivants scoured the 
country, and the prisons were filled with recusant gentry and 
captured priests. Still, no blood had been shed on the scaffold 
(if we except the execution of the three priests at Derby on 
July 24th) until all fear of the invaders or their alleged supporters 
in England must have entirely passed away. It is remarkable 
that within the space of the three months following the victory 
of our navy (ze¢., between August 28th and November 29th) 
there were no less than twenty priests, ten laymen, and one 
woman put to death for their religion. “The defeat of the 
Armada,” writes Dr. Lingard, “had thrown the nation into a 
frenzy of joy: the people expressed their feelings by bonfires, 
entertainments, and public thanksgivings. The Queen, whether 
she sought to satisfy the religious animosities of her subjects or 
to display her gratitude to the Almighty by punishing the 
supposed enemies of His worship, celebrated her triumph with 
the immolation of human victims.” Six new gallows were 
immediately erected in and about London to carry into effect 
the Queen’s new proclamation against Catholics, and it seemed 
as if the Earl of Leicester, whose evil influence was now at its 
height, was about to have his wish “that the streets of London 
might be washed with the blood of the Papists,” gratified to the 
full. Nor was this outbreak of persecuting violence confined 
to London alone. York, Canterbury, Chichester, Ipswich, 
Gloucester, and Kingston, were witnesses of the blood of 
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Catholics shed upon the scaffold, not to mention the innumer- 
able horrors perpetrated within gaols, concealed from public 
view, throughout the kingdom. 

Unfortunately, however, it is just at this point in the history 
when we are naturally most eager for detailed information about 
the lives and characters of those who suffered martyrdom in 
this fierce struggle for the faith, that our sources most signally 
fail us. This is due in part, no doubt, to the confusion into 
which all Catholics were thrown, the dispersion or imprisonment 
of so many families, and the more than usual necessity for 
caution and concealment on the part of the priesthood. More- 
over, means of communication with the institutions and exiles 
abroad must have been greatly restricted by the presence of the 
English fleet cruising in the Channel and the increased watch- 
fulness at all the ports. But, whatever may be the cause, our 
materials for constructing the history of the martyrs of this year 
are exceedingly scanty. The famous work of Nicholas Sander, 
or rather its continuation by Rishton, which gives the best 
sketch which we have of the beginnings of the persecution, 
stops short with 1585, the year in which the book was printed 
and in which the editor died. The last edition of a larger work, 
edited by Bridgewater, the Concertatio Ecclesie Catholice in 
Anglia, although printed in 1594 carries down the narrative of 
events no further than 1587, and is very meagre and imperfect 
in its record of the two preceding years.. The Historia Par- 
ticular de la Persecucion de Inglaterra, by Yepez, Bishop of 
Tarragona, published at Madrid in 1599, has plenty to say 
about several martyrs of a later period, the author being well 
supplied with letters and authentic information of Fathers 
Parsons and Garnet, but his account of the terrible year, with 
which we are now concerned, is sadly disappointing. The only 
martyrdom of this time of which he can give any extended 
narrative is that of Margaret Ward, who was hanged at Tyburn, 
August 30th. All else is comprised in a brief letter from a 
priest, dated London, December 22nd, in which the writer, 
presuming that the Fathers of the Society had written exten- 
sively concerning the events of the early part of that year, con- 
fines himself expressly to the occurrences of the three months, 
August, October, and November. In the body of the letter we 
get scarcely more than a bare reference to eight or ten principal 
sufferers. The writer even admits that he is not able to ascer- 
tain the names of all the martyrs, but adds a fuller list at the 
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end of his letter, which is certainly, as it stands, in several 
respects inaccurate.' 

An interesting proof of the difficulty which must at times 
have existed in procuring news from England, is to be found 
in the various entries in the Douay Diaries. The martyrdoms 
of 1589 and onwards are recorded in their pages with tolerable 
regularity, but out of twenty Seminary priests executed in 1588 
only four are noticed in the Second Diary, or Journal of the 
College. The news of Robert Ludlam’s execution, which took 
place at Derby, July 24th, 1588, did not reach the College, 
then at Rheims, until February, 1590, at which time accurate 
information was, apparently for the first time, received of the 
martyrdom of John Robinson and William Spenser, the first 
of whom suffered at Ipswich, October Ist, 1588, and the second 
at York, September 24th, 1589. The martyrdom of Edward 
Burden at York, November 29th, 1588, was not, it seems, 
known at the Seminary until April of the following year. 

Under these circumstances it need not surprise us if even 
the Memoirs of Bishop Challoner, so justly celebrated for the 
extraordinary care and accuracy with which they were compiled, 
should be found to contain some few errors which further 
researches and discoveries may enable us to correct. The 
Bishop had in fact to rely for this period on the scanty notices 
of the executions for religion in the Aznals of Stow, on the 
accounts almost as brief contained in the inedited history of 
Elizabeth’s reign by Dr. Champney (written in the reign of 
James the First), and on the various catalogues or martyro- 
logies, printed and manuscript, accessible in his time. 

The many aliases adopted by a priest on the mission are a 
source of some of our chief difficulties, in tracing his career 
through his various journeys or imprisonments. Stow and other 
Protestant authorities will be generally found to describe a 
martyr by the name under which he was formally indicted, a 
name, perhaps, but recently assumed by him and unknown to 
most of his own Catholic friends. Moreover, to add to our 
perplexity, it happens occasionally that the a/zas of one priest 
is the true name of another, and sometimes both are to be met 


1 There are thirty-nine martyrs given in the list. Some of them belong properly 
to an earlier date than 1588. In one instance we have a curious and instructive 
mistake : Mr. Widmerpole, tutor to the sons of the Countess of Northumberland, is 
divided and numbered so as to make three different persons, thus: ‘‘ 37, Wygmore, 
38, Pole, 39, El maestro de los hijos de la condesa de Northumberland.” 
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with at one time in the same county or prison. It is, in fact, 
owing to a confusion of this kind that Bishop Challoner chanced 
to overlook one of the martyrs of 1588. The instance is an 
instructive one, exemplifying, as it does, both the difficulty the 
illustrious author had to contend with and his cautious statement 
of facts where his authorities differed. Writing of William Way, 
who was executed for his priesthood at Kingston-on-Thames, 
September 23rd, Dr. Challoner adds: “Some say on the Ist of 
October ; but the Bishop of Chalcedon’s Catalogue says on the 
23rd of September, who believes him to be the same whom 
Mr. Stow in his Chronicle calls Flower, when writing of the 
year 1588, he says: ‘On the 23rd of September a Seminary 
priest, named Flower, was hanged, headed, and quartered 
at Kingston.’ Though Bishop Yepez and others speak of 
Mr. Flower and Mr. Way as of two different persons.” Now, 
the researches of Canon Estcourt and Father Morris have con- 
clusively shown that not only was this William Way (sometimes 
known as Flower and sometimes as Wigges), executed at 
Kingston on September 23rd, but that there was also a true 
William Wigges who used as an alias the name of William 
Way, and he too was martyred at the same place and not many 
days after. 

It is the object of this paper, on the other hand, to suggest 
that in the case of John Hewett and John Weldon, set down in 
the Memoirs as executed, the first at York and the second in 
London, October 5th of this same year, the Bishop has been 
misled by his authorities into making two martyrs of one person; 
that, in fact, Weldon was an a/ias of Hewett, who suffered not 
at York but at Mile End Green, London. If Father Morris has 
had the satisfaction of adding a new name to our traditional 
roll of martyrs of 1588, it will be our less pleasant task to act 
the part of “devil’s advocate” and to rob the city of York of 
one of her fifty martyrs by erasing the name of Weldon from 
our martyrology. 

John Hewett, according to Bishop Challoner, was an alumnus 
of the College of Rheims, was captured and imprisoned in 
England while yet only in deacon’s orders, was made priest 
on his return to the Seminary, thence sent upon the mission, 
and finally executed for his priesthood at York, October 5th, 
1588. All this can be abundantly confirmed except the state- 
ment that his martyrdom took place at York, for which we 
find no sufficient evidence, but a strong presumption against it. 
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John Hewett, or Huit, of the diocese of York, is set down in the 
Second Douay Diary? as having received the tonsure and minor 
orders September 23rd, 1583. The dates of his ordination as 
subdeacon and deacon do not appear, but his name next occurs 
in the College Journal® under date of November 7th, 1585, 
where he is described as a deacon, returning to the College 
from a prison in York, whence he had been sent into exile. 
Meanwhile we can trace him to his Yorkshire gaol through 
other sources. On the 25rd of August, 1585, John Beysbeye, 
keeper of the recognizances in the Castle of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
certifies that he received under his charge ten priests, among 
whom is John Marche, “ and John Hewett, a Popish subdeacon.”* 
Hewett returned to the College in company with David Kemp, 
a priest. A month later, December 12th, another priest, by 
name Marshe, a fellow-prisoner of Hewett in Yorkshire and 
also an exile, arrives at Rheims, and on the 7th of January, 
1586, the three depart together.° 

It is natural to suppose that the two Yorkshiremen would 
try to make their way back to their native county, but it may 
be doubted if Hewett ever succeeded in doing so. Among the 
records of the proceedings of the Lord Mayor's court at York, 
published by Father Morris,® as an introduction to the “ Notes 
by a Prisoner in Ousebridge,” we find an order from the Queen’s 
Council, dated December 31st, 1593, commanding an inquisition 
to be made throughout the realm to discover the names of all 
recusants’ sons who had gone abroad or were being educated 
at foreign Seminaries. The certificate from the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, and Aldermen of the city of York in reply to this 
order, directed to the Earl of Huntingdon, and dated the last 
day of January, 1593-4, gives the result of their “diligent 
inquisition and examination,” and the last entry in their list is 
as follows : “John Hewet, son to William Hewet, sometime of 
this city, draper, deceased, went over the seas about eight years 
since [z.e. 1585] to what place we know not, neither where he is 

? Page 198. 

3 Page 208. 

4 Father Morris’ 77oudles, Third Series, p. 272. 

5 «9° die [Nov.] venerunt ad nos David Kemp, presbyter, et D. Joannes Huitt, 
diaconus, paulo ante ex carcere Eboracensi emissus et in exilium missus . 
December] 12 die, rediit ad nos D. Marshe, presbyter, paulo ante e carcere Ebor- 
acensi in exilium missus . . . Eodem die [7° Januarii] discesserunt D. David Kemp, 
D. Jo. Huitte et D. Marshe.” Marshe belonged to the diocese of York, Kemp was 


from Exeter. 
§ In his Third Series of Zroudles of our Catholic Forefathers, p. 279. 
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remaining, nor how or by whom he is relieved.” If the missioner 
ever returned to Yorkshire at all he must have most effectually 
preserved his disguise, but it is hardly possible to suppose that 
had he been publicly executed for his priesthood in the city 
of York itself, the fact should not have been discovered by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation little more than four years later. 

On the other hand, while we shall be able to trace a 
“Mr. Huit,” priest and martyr, to the prisons of London, we 
have the positive evidence of a contemporary that the priest 
executed at Mile End Green, on October 5th, and who had been 
indicted under the name of “ John Weldon,” was known at least 
to some of his friends by the name of Huit. 

Among the papers now preserved in the Archives of the 
see of Westminster are two Narratives which form part of what 
was once a volume marked JZ. of the series put together by 
Father Grene, S.J.,’7 who died at the English College at Rome 
in 1697. These were evidently not seen by Bishop Challoner. 
One is an account by a fellow-captive of the imprisonment and 
martyrdom of Nicholas Horner, a tailor, who before his execu- 
tion (March 4th, 1589) had been some time in Newgate, and 
there had his leg amputated by a surgeon. The narrator, in 
describing the operation, tells us that he received great comfort 
“by means that a good priest, to wit, Mr. Huit, who was after- 
wards a martyr, who did hold his head betwixt his hands whilst 
it was adoing.” This was probably towards the end of 1587, 
as Horner remained twelve months longer in Newgate before 
he regained his liberty, and then after a short time was again 
apprehended, speedily brought to trial and executed. 

The second paper referred to is entitled the “Relation of 
the Penkevels of the Sufferings in England.” The narrator says 
that he came up to London in 1584, when his brother was in 
Newgate in company with several priests, whom he names, and 
that he himself two years later was apprehended and committed 
by Mr. Justice Young to the Counter in Poultry, and that after 
spending two years there he was removed to Newgate [1588], 
where he joined his brother and remained in confinement for 
three years more. The writer’ was evidently in a good position 


7 “The volume #., however,” Father Morris tells us (7roudbles, Third Series, 
p. 4), ‘* apparently existed prior to the commencement of Father Grene’s.” It con- 
sists chiefly of letters from Verstegan to Father Parsons. Father Grene has added 
maginal notes to some of the papers, and opposite Mr. Huit’s name on one occasion 
he writes: *‘ John Hewet suffered att York, Octob. 5. 1588.” 

8 A comparison of the statements made in the document with the prison certifi- 
cates shows that the narrator was Peter Pencavell and his brother’s name Thomas. 
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for gathering information as to the sufferings and deaths of the 
Catholic inmates of the London gaols, and his narrative of the 
period with which we are now concerned shall be given in his 
own words: 

“ At St. Batholomewtide there were xiii. priests and laymen 
at one sessions at Newgate arraigned, who all very constantly 
suffered martyrdom except Mr. Foxwell,® who was reprieved ; 
and Marge Ward that time was arraigned and condemned and 
suffered martyrdom, condemned for bringing a rope to a priest 
being prisoner at Bridewell, who by that means escaped, but 
put to death for refusing to go to church, on which condition 
life was offered unto her openly at bar. The laymen that then 
suffered for the most part were condemned because they said 
that they had confessed their sins unto a priest. The names of 
the priests that I remember were, first, Mr. Deane,’® who had 
been some time a minister, Mr. Holtford or Bude,“ Mr. James 
or Clarkeson,! Mr. Earth or Leye, and Mr. Mourton.* At 
that time there were executed divers other priests out of the 
Clynke and Marshallse of whose names I remember no more 
but Mr. Flower” and Mr. James.’ Also at Yourke and other 
places there were divers priests and laymen executed at that 
time whose names I know not. It was determined that within 
short time after there should be all the priests in Wisbyche and 
very many other Catholics arraigned, but the Earl of Lester 
dying the same while in extraordinary manner caused a sudden 
stop to those proceedings. 

“But within two months after, the magistrates returning to 
their accustomed practice, there were arraigned Mr. Huit and 
Mr. Hartley, pr. Mr. Huit refused to be tried by the jury, for 
that he was loath, as he told the judges, that those ignorant 
men that understood not the case should be burthened with 


9 Henry Foxwell (see Zvoudbles, Third Series, p. 34). ‘* Foxwel” appears by 
mistake in the list of lay-martyrs for this year in Yepez, p. 612. 

10 William Dean, August 28th. 

11 Thomas Holford, a/ias Acton, August 28th. 

12 James Clarkson, or Claxton, August 28th. 

13 «* Earth or Leye” is probably Richard Leigh, executed at Tyburn, August 3oth, 
but ‘‘ Earthe, a/éas Yaxley, about London,” appears in a list of priests in England 
about March, 1588 (Lansdowne MSS. n. 55), and Richard Yaxley, priest, who is 
mentioned later on by Pencavell, suffered at Oxford, in July, 1589. 

144 Robert Morton, August 28th. 

15 William Way, or Flower, executed at Kingston. In the Lansdowne list above 
he appears as ‘‘ William Flower, a/ias Maye, in the Clinke.” 

16 Edward James, at Chichester, October Ist. 
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his blood, and referred the matter unto the judges’ consciences, 
and notwithstanding that he proved there openly that they had 
no just matter against him, and that he being banished was 
from the Low Countries sent into England prisoner by the Earl 
of Leicester, yet nevertheless they proceeded against him and 
without a jury condemned and judged him to be hanged and 
quartered. The next morning he was carried unto Mylane 
Greene, where he in the cart disputed openly with the preachers, 
whiles one went unto the Court to know the Queen’s pleasure 
concerning his quartering, who was found so favourable that 
she would have him but hanged. In this space he reproved 
and proved the said minister of many shameful lies, and 
behaving himself in all respects both discreetly and constantly 
was there martyred. 

“The foresaid Mr. Hartley, pr., being brought forth in the 
same cart, was after the despatch of Mr. Huit carried near the 
Curtain and there hanged. 

“ Also at that sessions there were two laymen arraigned and 
condemned, to wit, Mr. Sotton,!’ a schoolmaster, and one 
Symons,’ who presently before was greatly suspected and 
slandered to be a spy. Mr. Sutton suffered at Clarkenwell, and 
Symons at Tyborne, who blest himself, kissing the halter, 
said it was the happiest collar that ever went about his neck.” 

Pencavell then goes on to describe the martyrdom of Nicols 
and Yaxley, priests, at Oxford, in 1589, the cruel torture of 
Mr. Bales by Topcliffe, and, lastly, the execution of Nicholas 
Horner, already mentioned, at Smithfield, thus bringing his 
narrative down to the year 1590. 

The description here given of “ Mr. Huit,” will be found to 
closely correspond with a printed account which we fortunately 
possess of “ John Weldon,” drawn up by an eyewitness of his 

17 Robert Sutton, M.A. See 7voudles, Third Series, p. 38. 

18 F, Grene writes in the margin Symons vel potius Simson. This is one of the 
supposed martyrs not yet identified. The name occurs in one of the Lansdowne MSS. 
(n. 51, Popish priests and recusants committed to several prisons in and about the city 
of London, 1586-7). ‘‘ John Harrison a/ias Symons, a recusant, lately come from 
beyond the seas, hath been at Doway, Arras, Luke and the Spawe, and a carryer of 
letters from one priest to another.” With this may be compared an entry in the 
Second Douay Diary (p. 189). ‘* 1582, Jul. 16, die Duaco venit indoctus quidam, 
40 plus minus annos habens, qui Joannes Harrison appellatus est.” On the 30th he 
leaves Rheims for Rome. ‘‘ Simonius”’ is mentioned as a martyr among the laymen 
executed at London in 1588, by Philopater, 4¢., F. Parsons, in his Zliszabethe regina 
decretum, &c., (Lugduni, 1593), but on the other hand we here miss the name of Roch 
(mart. Tyburn, Aug. 30). Can Symons a/éas Harrison be the same as Challoner’s 


John Roch ? 
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trial and execution, and it will be seen that this latter in turn 
well agrees with what we know of John Hewett, the banished 
deacon of 1585. This interesting narrative appears to have 
been unknown to Dr. Challoner, and to our martyrologists 
generally." It is entitled: “A true report of the Inditement, 
arraignment, conviction, condemnation and execution of John 
Weldon and William Hartley and Robert Sutton, who suffered 
for high treason in severall places about the Citie of London, 
on Saturday the fifth of October, anno. 1588. With the 
speeches which passed between a learned preacher and them : 
faithfullie collected, even in the same wordes as neere as 
might be remembred. By one of credit that was present at the 
same. Imprinted at London by Richard Jones, 1588.” 

“John Weldon, priest, born at Tollerton, in the county of 
York, sometime student in Caius College, Cambridge, was 
indicted by the name of John Weldon, alas Savell, late of 
Gray’s Inn Lane, within the county of Midd., clerk: For that 
he being born within her Majesty’s dominions was not only 
made priest at Paris by authority derived from the See of Rome, 
contrary to the laws of this realm, but had also traitorously 
afterwards entered into this land, sent by the Pope or his 
substitutes to execute the office of a Seminary priest here, 
contrary to an estatute in that behalf provided, by virtue 
whereof he was indicted for high treason. This was the effect 
of his indictment : the form I am not able to set down, neither 
is it now necessary. . . . The said Weldon, taking exceptions 
first to the indictment as false and untrue ; then to the jury or 
inquest, to be impanelled upon him, as unfit men to try him 
being mere laymen; yea, and to whole bench as unworthy 
to be his judges, resolved (as he said very maliciously and 
slanderously) beforehand to condemn all Catholics brought 
before them, affirmed himself to be a priest and therefore not 
triable by the common laws nor bound to make answer to the 


indictment.” The Recorder very “gravely and learnedly” 
replied to these arguments, while Weldon is said to have 
“persisted in his obstinacy.” “In the end he had judgment 


given against him by the said Master Recorder [Serjeant Fleet- 


19 The present writer has to thank Canon Estcourt for the loan of this very rare 
tract, which is not to be found in the British Museum, as well as for much kind 
assistance, and information. 

*© The tract is dated at the end 24 Octob., 1588, less than three weeks after the 
execution. It seems to have been written by “‘the learned and godly preacher” 
himself. The spelling of the text is modernized. 
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wood] with the consent and by the direction of the Lord Mayor 
and the rest of the judges and justices to be executed as a 
traitor, viz., to be hanged, drawn and quartered, and M. Sheriffs 
was thereupon required to see execution.” After describing in 
similar manner the trials of Hartley and Sutton, the writer 
proceeds : 

“ The next day, the fifth of October, the three above-named 
were conveyed through the Citie of London by M. Sheriffs to 
Mile End, the place where Weldon was executed, who being 
unbound and raised upon his feet was very gently and charitably 
required by M. Sheriffs to prepare himself to die and to ask her 
Majesty’s forgiveness who had mercifully dispensed with the 
rest of his judgment. Why, quoth he, should I ask her forgive- 
ness whom I never offended? No, (said M. Sheriff Ofley) hast 
thou not offended her? Wast thou not born a subject within 
her Highness’ dominions? Wast thou not made priest by 
authority derived from the Pope at Paris, and afterwards camest 
thou not traitorously in to this realm to withdraw her Majesty’s 
subjects from their obedience ? Is this no offence? No, (quoth 
he) I came not willingly into this realm. I was drawn in against 
my will and brought in by force. Weldon (quoth a learned and 
godly preacher there present), abuse not the people with such 
untruths. I was myself at thy arraignment where it was proved 
to thy face that thou first camest into this land of thine own 
voluntary, sent in by the direction of the Pope or his substitutes, 
and then thou being apprehended and committed where the 
law might justly have been executed upon thee as a traitor, her 
Majesty of her free clemency pardoned thy life, only banished 
thee her dominions. After that thou camest in the second time, 
and then being apprehended thou cunningly and craftily didst 
abuse authority, and pretending thyself to be converted and 
promising to continue a Protestant during thy life, thou wast 
not only enlarged and set at liberty but hadst money given thee 
also to supply thy wants and defray thy charges. After all this 
thou didst secretly convey thyself into Flaunders, meaning (as it 
was conjectured) to kill the Earl of Leicester, which his honour 
being advertised of, caused thee to be apprehended and sent 
over into England, wherefore, sith thy treachery and hypocrisy 
is so notorious, stand not now upon apologies and protestations 
to justify thyself: but hearken unto the charitable and godly 
exhortation made unto thee by Master Sheriff; ask God and 
her Majesty forgiveness from the bottom of thy heart that we 
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may be witnesses of thy conversion. I have (quoth he) done 
nothing but as a Roman Catholic priest ought to do by the 
direction of our most Holy Father the Pope, being head of the 
Church, who only hath authority over all persons and all 
causes ecclesiastical as both by the Word of God, Councils 
Fathers, and all antiquity it hath been and is to be granted: and 
in this Catholic Roman religion I will die and willingly shed my 
blood.” The Preacher upon this delivers a long historical and 
controversial lecture against the Papal supremacy, occupying 
half a dozen pages of the tract, and concludes with a personal 
appeal to the martyr and an offer to pray with him and for him. 
“I desire (quoth Weldon) all Catholics to pray for me. And so 
began to mumble up certain prayers in Latin. The Preacher 
(seeing his obstinacy) willed the people to lift up their hearts in 
prayer and so made this prayer following, [which we need not 
transcribe]. “Then the executioner was commanded to do his 
duty.” 

From this relation it appears that “John Weldon,” a York- 
shireman and a priest, had been at one time banished and had 
returned a second, if not a third, time into England. Now we 
have several lists of Seminarists who were deported from the 
kingdom before 1588, and the name of Weldon does not appear 
in them, while that of Hewett does.”! 

It must be observed further that we know absolutely nothing 
of any priest at the foreign Seminaries named Weldon. Accord- 
ing to the indictment as quoted in the tract, Weldon was 
ordained priest at Paris, and Stow says both Weldon and 
Hartley were made priests there. This is certainly not true 
of Hartley for he was ordained at Chalons.* It may be true of 
Hewett, for his ordination is not mentioned in the Diary as 
having taken place during his short stay of two months at the 
College after his exile, and he may possibly have visited Paris 
for that purpose before returning to England. The statement of 
Dr. Champney and Molanus that “ Weldon” was “a priest of 
the College of Douay” Dr. Challoner cautiously incloses in 
inverted commas. 

Dr. Worthington, President of the College, printed in 1614 a 
Catalogue of Martyrs up to that date. He must have had access 


*1 Compare Sander, Anglican Schism, pp. 330, 331; Douay Diary, p. 13; Stow, 
Annals, p. 170, and ‘Tierney’s note to Rishton’s Diary in his edition of Dodd’s Church 
/Tistory, vol. iii. p. 158. 

23 Diarum Secundum, p. 161. 
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to all the Records of the College, then intact. Moreover, he 
must have been personally acquainted with the majority of 
priests who were Hewett’s contemporaries, having been himself 
for several years on the mission, and one of the band of priests 
who were banished together in 1585. Yet he was evidently 
perplexed with the reported execution of “ Weldon,” and not 
recognizing the name among the missionary clergy, he entered 
his name in the Catalogue, probably at a mere guess, as a 
layman.* 

The first trace of the name of “Weldon” is apparently 
to be found in one of the State Papers, announcing his 
apprehension as a Seminarist, in the lodgings of John Gardener, 
Esq., of Grove Place, in the county of Buckingham. A short 
time before, a priest named Greene, alias Strawbridge, had 
been seized in this gentleman’s house, and the writer adds: 
“Since the apprehension of the said Greene (who is prisoner 
in the Counter in Wood Street), the said Gardener hath gotten 
to himself another young Seminary priest named Welldon, alias 
Savell, for whose safety and more secret abode with him he 
did take a chamber in Gray’s Inn, and there they harboured 
and lay together, and had Mass there, within these three weeks 
at sundry times (as the priest himself confesseth, although 
Mr. Gardener doth obstinately deny it), and he made for the 
same priest a new black cloak (such as his other servants used 
to wear), and so kept him as his servant abroad and his fellow 
at home.” There is no date to this paper, but in the Calendar 
Dom. Eliz. it is assigned to March ? 1587.% The name appears 
again, however, later on, in significant company. In a “Certificate 
of Seminary priests, in their prisons in and about London, 30th 
September, 1588,” printed by Strype,” we find among the priests 
John Weldon, John Marche, and David Kempe (the two latter, it 
may be remarked, left Rheims, January, 1585, with Huit), and 
among laymen, Peter Pencavell, the writer of the MS. narrative 
above quoted, Thomas Pencavell, and Nicholas Horner. 

With these facts before us, it may fairly be assumed that 
John Hewett, or Huit, on his return to England after his banish- 
ment, was apprehended in London while passing under the 

*3 * Toannes Weldonus, laicus, occisus est in Miles End Green.” 

*4 Dom. Eliz. vol. cxcix. n. 4. 

*5 My. Gardener was committed to the Gatehouse. 

*6 In the Lansdowne MSS. n. 55, we find “John Wildane, alias Savell, in 
Bridewell,” March, 1587-8. 
*7 Annals, iii. pt. ii. p. 599. 
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names of Weldon and Savell.* Some of his fellow-prisoners 
knew him as Hewett, and accordingly reported his martyrdom 
(at Mile End Green) under that name. The distinct evidence 
derived from Stow and others that Hartley’s companion in 
martyrdom was indicted and condemned as “ John Weldon,” 
probably gave rise to the belief that Hewett was a different 
person who suffered at York. 

Our earliest martyrologies add considerable strength to this 
conclusion, betraying as they do uncertainty or differences 
regarding the two names. 

A catalogue printed at Rome in 1590” gives “ Joannes Hewet, 
presb.,” but makes no mention of Weldon. This is important 
testimony, as the writer states that he has printed his list in 
Latin just as it came from the hands of Dr. Barret, then President 
of the College at Rheims. In the following year this catalogue 
was reprinted, with the addition of four new martyrs in the 
De Signis Ecclesie,® by Father Tomaso Bozio, of the Roman 
Oratory. The Brebe Relacion de los Martires, &c., printed at 
the end of Ribadeneira’s Historia Eccles. del Scisma, carried 
down to 1592, contains among the martyrs of 1588 “Joan 
Wuyt” (clearly meant for Huit), but again no Weldon ; and 
the same is to be said of the list in Yepez, which gives Hueto 
only. The earliest catalogue in English seems to be that of 
Wilson, “ The English Martyrologe,” 1608. In nine cases out of 
ten this writer is able to give day of month and place of execution 
as well as year, but he registers “ John Hewet, priest,” simply, 
without further information ; while in his list, for the first time, 
we find mention of “ John Weldon, priest, at Mile End Greene, 
by London, 5 October.” 

Dr. Worthington published his Catalogus Martyrum pro reli- 
gione occisorum in 1614, and, as has been said, includes both 

°8 The families of Wildon, or Weldon, and Hewett are conspicuous for recusancy 
in the city of York in 1577 or thereabouts, and they occupy apparently the same social 
position. The wife of John Wildon, tailor, appears in the list of the Archbishop of 
York sent to the Privy Council, printed in Cartwright’s Chapters of Yorkshire History, 
p. 152, and in the same list we find Anne and Margaret Hewett, ‘‘ yonge and wilful 
and worth nothinge,” daughters apparently of Thomas Hewett, wax-chandler. Com- 
pare Zroubles, Third Series, pp. 255, 25. It was customary at Douay for a Seminarist 
to adopt as an a/ias his mother’s maiden name. It would be interesting to learn if 
this was the case with John Hewett. 

*9 Relatione del presente stato d’Inghilterra cavata da una lettera de li 25 di 
Maggio scritta di Londra, et da un’ altra scritta da una persona di qualita venuta di 
frescho d’Inghilterra, data in Anversa al 27 di Guigno et altre. Appresso Francesco 
Zannetti, 4to. There is a copy in the Bibliotheca Nazionale at Florence. 

Ven. tp. Se 
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Hewett and Weldon, but, not recognizing Weldon as a priest, 
registers him as /aicus, which is an undoubted error in any case. 
Molanus follows with the M/artyres Anglie S@culares, printed at 
Paris in 1629, and again inserts both Weldon and Hewett, calling 
the former “ Collegii Duaceni, Presb.,” but refers for his authority 
to Wilson alone, who says nothing of Douay College. Arnold 
Raissius, on the other hand, published about the same time 
(Douay, 1630) his catalogue of martyrs from the Douay Semi- 
nary, and omitting Weldon altogether, puts the martyrdom of 
John Hewet at York. None of these lists, however, can be said 
to have such authority as that drawn up at the command of the 
Roman Court by Dr. Smith, the Bishop of Chalcedon, which 
was compiled after diligent research, and forwarded to Rome in 
1628. This valuable document was never printed, but several 
copies of it exist. We do not find in it the name of Hewett, but the 
priest executed at Mile End Green is called “ Joannes Weldonus, 
presb. szcularis,” and the authorities referred to by the Bishop 
are the register of Newgate prison, Stow’s Axmnals, and the 
catalogues of Worthington and Wilson. The omission of Huit 
is all the more noteworthy, for both Worthington and Wilson 
had, as we have seen, registered that name as martyr of York ; 
but the Bishop of Chalcedon had before him in the case of 
Yorkshire martyrs the Cafalogus Eboraccnsis and a document he 
cites as Registrum Comitiorum, and very probably neither of 
these documents contained the name. Indeed, that the Casa- 
logus Eboracensis knew nothing of Hewett’s execution at York, 
may be set down as certain ; for an early martyrology now in 
the Archives of Westminster, but which formerly belonged to 
the Seminary at Paris, cites this catalogue for every martyr up 
to 1616, without exception, whom we know undoubtedly to 
have sufferéd in Yorkshire ; but although we find in this list 
“Joannes Huettus, P. Eboraci, 5 Octob.,” the Catalogus Ebora- 
censis is significantly absent from the authorities cited for the 
fact. The next entry is “ Joannes Weldonus, Lond. 5 Octob. 
Causa mortis [blank]. Scriptores Worth. et Wilson in Catal. et 
Stous in Aunal. Stous in Annual vocat eum sacerdotem, atque 
cum Hartleo (de quo mox) condemnatum, quod sacerdos cum 
esset in regno manerect contra statutum. Sed Worth. in Cat. 
vocat eum laicum.” *! 

*! The MS. Catalogue of Thomas More (died 1625) sometime agent for the clergy 


at Rome in the reign of James I., is of a little earlier date than that of Dr. Smith, It 
is entitled, Lfigtes, nomina, cognomina, loci, anni ac dies martyrum 123 secularium 
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The source of the confusion and its progress is intelligible. 
The earliest catalogues mention the martyrdom of a Seminary 
priest, John Hewett, in 1588. Later on, Wilson and Dr. Champney 
find evidence from Stow and the Public Records that “ John 
Weldon was indicted as a priest and executed at Mile End 
Green, Oct. 5, 1588,” and, having no suspicion of their identity, 
set down both Hewett and Weldon as martyred priests. Wilson, 
however, cannot say where or on what day the execution of 
Hewett took place, whereas Champney puts it at York (a mis- 
take very natural under the circumstances), and on October 5th, 
a date which seems to betray a trace of the true tradition. 
Lastly, the Bishop of Chalcedon, finding no reliable evidence of 
Hewett’s execution at York, rejects the name altogether from 
his list. Thus, if the conclusion we have attempted to establish 
be true, not one of our many writers and martyrologists have 
stated all the facts correctly, viz., that John Hewett, Yorkshire- 
man, the exiled deacon cf 1585, suffered martyrdom as a priest 
under the name of Weldon, not at York, but at Mile End Green, 
near London, October 5th, 1588. 

There are many points in the history of this martyr upon 
which we must look for further light. Were there any grounds 
whatever for the charges thrown in his face at the scaffold by 
the Protestant minister? Is there any independent account of 
his capture in the Low Countries by the Earl of Leicester, and 
was this before or after his arrest in London in the house of 
Mr. Gardener ? 

Meanwhile, enough has been said to show that there is yet 
abundant room for further investigations concerning our martyrs. 
There is needed, to begin with, a complete collection of prison 
certificates from the Record Office, British Museum, and other 
libraries, as well as of all catalogues of martyrs still extant in 
manuscript. Indeed, English Catholics, to whom the subject 
has a far more than historical interest, should not be content 
until every scrap of paper bearing upon it is put into print. 

T.Gik. 
sacerdotum tn Anglia, &c., and is dedicated with a preface to Cardinal Borghese. It 
contains ‘‘ D, Joannes Weldonus, Londini, 1 Octobr. [séc], 1588. De hoc Wilson, 
Catal.” and ‘* D. Joannes Heuuitus. Ebor. —— 1588. De hoc Bozius, 1. 12, p. 564. 
Yepes, 1. 5, c. 1. Wilson, Catal.” 

82 [It is perhaps better that we should state that this article was put into print 


two months ago, and that its publication in our present number instead of an earlier 
one is a simple accident. Ep.] 








Blessed Charles the Good, Count of Flanders. 
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Most of the royal races of Europe have had their thrones 
honoured by princes whom the Church now reckons among 
her saints. St. Louis of France, by the justice of his rule, 
by his humility in prosperity, by his firmness in the hour 
of trial, and by the piety of his whole life, has shed more 
lustre on the royal house of France than that which it 
received from the reign of a Charles the Great or from that of 
Louis the Fourteenth, the Great Monarch. And speaking of 
St. Louis, we are without difficulty reminded of many another 
royal saint, of St.Stephen of Hungary, of St. Henry of Germany, 
of the two Saints Elizabeth, of St. Canute of Denmark, of the 
saintly princes of the House of Savoy, of St. Ferdinand of Spain, 
and of our own royal Saints, Edmund the Martyr and Edward 
the Confessor, whose good laws preserved the liberties of 
Englishmen. Mindful of the glory these saints have added 
to the thrones they filled, the Belgians desire to add to the 
honours surrounding their youthful dynasty by recalling to 
mind that they, too, have in the past been ruled by a prince 
who only awaits the sanction of the Church to be honoured 
among the canonized saints. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century there came to 
Bruges, to the Court of her father, Robert the Frisian, Count of 
Flanders, the widowed Queen Adela, who with her son—a child 
of five years of age—sought a refuge from the violence of her 
Danish subjects, after they had martyred, in 1086, her husband, 
St. Canute. The child, who through his mother had descended 
from our own King Alfred, learned, at his grandfather’s Court, 
to become a good and brave Christian knight. One day, we 
are told, Charles, for such was the child’s name, visited Ivend 
Trundsen, a Dane, at that time kept with a companion as host- 
ages to the Count of Flanders. The hostage chanced to be in 
bed, and Charles, playing at the side of the bed, noticed beneath 
it a handsome sword, which with childish simplicity, he wanted 
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to carry home. “Take it, my child,” said Trundsen, “it is only 
right you should have it; for that sword was worn by your 
father when he was martyred, and afterwards it was given into 
my charge.” The child, delighted, bore away the weapon, and 
showing it to his grandfather, begged and obtained the freedom 
of the two hostages. 

The young Charles soon became worthy to gird on his 
father’s sword. According to the customs of the times, he passed 
through the different grades leading to the dignity of knight- 
hood. As page, he hardened himself by long hours spent in 
hunting and hawking, and in practising with sword and lance. 
He learned to admire the brave deeds of the knights around 
him, and of his grandfather Robert, who had fought in many 
lands, in Spain, in Greece, and even in the Holy Land before 
the First Crusade had been preached. Of a winter’s evening 
the page’s imagination was fired by tales of the brave warriors 
long since dead, whose swords hung rusting over the great fire- 
places of the baronial castles ; or he would listen with wrapt 
attention to the minstrels’ songs of King Arthur’s knights. 
Later on, at the age of fifteen, the page was led to the foot of 
the altar, and there he put on for the first time the weighty 
armour of those days and assumed the title of squire, and began 
the duties of that office by riding behind his lord, bearing the 
lord’s arms, or by serving his lord at table—menial offices, 
ennobled by the way in which they were executed, and by the 
nobility of those performing them. At last, at seventeen, well 
used to martial exercises, his courage inflamed by a thousand 
tales of chivalry, and his faith firmly impressed on him by 
careful religious instruction, the squire might set out in search of 
‘adventures, might sally forth as the friend of the feeble and foe 
of the oppressor. At the age of twenty-one the squire could 
claim to be knighted. The ceremony—one sanctified by religion 
—was symbolical of what a Christian knight should be. By the 
time a youth had won the golden spurs of knighthood, he had 
received a training which made him thoroughly a man and 
thoroughly a Christian. Such an education, perhaps, would not 
have fitted men for competitive examinations at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, but at all events it prevented them from becoming 
the admirers of triumphant brute force, or worshippers of the 
money-bag, which, as Carlyle has well said? is “ the worst and 
basest of all banners and symbols of dominion among men; and 


1 French Revolution, bk. iii. c. i. 
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indeed is only possible in a time of general atheism and un- 
belief in anything save in brute force and sensualism.” It was 
an education which gave men big and courageous hearts, which 
often made them heroes and even saints. It was the higher 
education of the ages of faith, when men were not ashamed to 
“prize their Credo, and raise stateliest temples for it, and reve- 
rend hierarchies, and give it the tithe of their substance ;” for, 
as the same author adds,’ “it was worth living for and dying 
for,” and it was this that their education taught them. And it 
was this education that Charles received. His first feats of arms 
he performed under the leadership of his cousin, Robert of 
Jerusalem, with whom he spent many years in the Holy Land, 
fighting the Saracen, winning much glory and many scars. 
When Robert perished in the Marne in 1111, while fighting for 
the French King, he was succeeded in the marquisate of Flanders 
by his son Baldwin the Seventh, who styled himself Count of 
Flanders, and who, because of his love of strict justice, was 
named by his subjects Baldwin of the Axe. Such, indeed, was 
his desire to see justice strictly executed, that on one occasion 
he is said to have hung, with his own hands, a Flemish noble 
guilty of robbery. This severe prince, having no heir, resolved 
to make Charles his successor. He bestowed on Charles the 
lands of Ancre, and married him to Margaret, daughter of the 
Count of Clermont. She brought as her dowry to her husband 
the county of Amiens. For many years Charles ruled over 
Baldwin’s dominions, and on the latter perishing, as did his 
father, in fighting for the French King, Charles became Count 
of Flanders. One of his first acts was, as vassal of the French 
monarch, to lead ten thousand men against the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, whg was threatening an invasion of France. The 
invaders, however, had decamped before Charles and his forces 
reached them. Before this, however, Charles proved himself to 
be a skilful soldier. On his accession as Count, his right to reign 
was disputed by a powerful nobleman, William of Ypres, who, 
taking up arms, marched along with several other barons and 
nobles against Charles. The latter completely routed his enemies, 
and was recognized throughout Flanders as its legitimate ruler. 
A brave knight and skilful soldier, Charles was also a great 
prince. In this age of Parliamentary government and of con- 
stitutional puppets, the idea of a prince who still wields power 
and yet is not an absolute monarch, has well-nigh been lost. 
2 bid. bk. i. c. ii. 
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Alone among nations, we English have some conception of a 
prince whose power is limited and yet is a reality. The sound 
common sense and conservative spirit of the English people, and 
the high character and virtues of our sovereign, have combined 
to prevent the idea from being lost among us. However, the 
ages of faith, and even Catholic writers of later date, have set 
forth the idea in clearer terms than it is to be found now-a-days. 
A king, according to St. Thomas Aquinas, is to society what the 
soul is to the body, what God is to the universe. A king who is 
penetrated with this thought will be zealous for justice, yet 
gentle, kind, and merciful. The advice given on his death-bed 
by St. Louis to his son, is so well known that to quote it would 
be a needless repetition. It is, as M. Perin remarks in his 
excellent chapter on royalty, a codé for Christian princes.’ 
Bossuet, although inclined to make the power of a prince too 
absolute, speaks as becomes a bishop, of the duties of a king. 
He bids princes to look above all to the wants of the feeble, 
and to be the fathers of their people, and to use them justly, 
remembering that every prince will have to render to God an 
account of his reign.° The Church, too, in her rite for the con- 
secration of a king, sets forth beautifully what a prince should 
be. The prelate who anoints the king bids him be a true 
Christian, bids him respect the pastors of the Church and their 
rights, bids him administer justice firmly, rewarding good and 
punishing evil doers. He bids him be kind and accessible to all, 
and to reign not for his own benefit but for the good of his 
people, and so merit the reward of good deeds.® Charles was 
all this for the good of his people, and he won from them the 
surname of Good. He was so easy of access by the poor, that 
some of his courtiers murmured at it. “Ah!” he said, “I am 
so, because the poor have as many wants as you rich have pride.” 
When a poor man came to him, Charles would kiss the poor 
man’s hand, reverencing Christ in the person of His poor. 
Daily he fed, at the same table at which he dined, thirteen poor 
persons. He punished with severity those who oppressed the 
poor or the weak. He published in Flanders the Truce of God, 
which forbade private feuds and revenges, and placed under 
special safeguard, all religious men, pilgrims, husbandmen, cattle 


3 De Regimine principum, lib. i. c. xii. 

4 Les Lois dela Société Chritienne, t. ii. p. 398. 
5 Politique tirée del Ecriture sainte, liv. iii. 

6 Vide Pontificale Romanum. 
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and crops. As many acts of homicide occurred through his people 
going about publicly with arms, he abolished that custom. On 
August I{th, 1122, the sun was partially eclipsed, and the 
people thereupon superstitiously expected some great catas- 
trophe. As it chanced, there was a great famine in Flanders 
during the following year. Bread there was none, so that those 
who could procure meat had to live upon it throughout the year, 
even in Lent. During this great distress, Charles found some 
nobles hoarding up their grain in order to sell it dearly, and he 
forced them to cease this practice. As long as the famine lasted, 
Charles ordered that at Bruges, and at each of his castles, a 
hundred needy persons should be fed daily at his cost. One 
day, at Ypres, he gave away no fewer than three thousand nine 
hundred quartern loaves. Daily he clothed, from head to foot, 
five persons who had parted with their clothing for food. He 
rebuked the rich people of Ghent for having closed their gates 
against the starving country folk who came to them for aid. 
He fixed the price of wine, and ordered the bakers to knead 
coarser bread, and forbade the making of beer, so as to econo- 
mize the store of grain. To prevent the continuance of the 
famine, he turned the hop grounds into wheat fields, and caused 
a third of the land to be sown with quickly growing vegetables. 
A modern writer—a French Academician—has ridiculed 
Charles’ precautions, which anyhow proved efficacious. It 
hardly becomes our age to criticize the economy of the past 
when we recollect that people die, oftener than is supposed, 
of starvation in our great towns, and that as yet we have not 
found out how to stave off famines in the East, resulting in the 
death of millions. 

Charles administered justice with a firm hand, being 
especially severe against sorcerers and dealers in magic and 
against blasphemers. - If one of his household made use of 
profane language, besides the punishment provided by law, 
he inflicted on him a fast of forty days on bread and water. 
He was ever ready to see justice done. Being once at Vespers 
in St. Peter’s at Ghent, a poor woman from whom her cow had 
been stolen, came and asked him to see justice done to her forth- 
with. He promised to see to the matter when Vespers had 
been chanted, but the woman feared that weightier matters of 
State would then supervene and her lost cow be forgotten. 
Charles, as a pledge that he would keep his promise, gave her 
his rich cloak. The pledge was soon redeemed by the recovery 
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of the cow. He always showed great respect to the clergy, and 
listened to their admonitions with humble attention. Religious 
were admitted to audience before all other persons, for, he 
said, they should be kept from their monasteries as little as 
possible. On this point he was very strict, as is seen by the 
way he received the Abbot of St. Bertin, who came on the 
Epiphany to get him to redress a wrong. “My lord Abbot,” 
said Charles, “who sings High Mass to-day in your abbey ?” 
And the Abbot answered: “Sir Count, there are a hundred 
monks among whom a celebrant can easily be found.” The 
reply did not please the prince. “Know, my lord Abbot, that 
on such a day you should share the offices, the repasts, and 
lawful recreations of your monks, which have been provided for 
them by the generosity of my ancestors. Remember it is your 
duty to praise God, mine to protect you.” Thereupon he saw 
justice done the Abbot, who in all haste betook himself to his 
abbey.’ Charles usually rose early, and having distributed his 
alms, was present at Holy Mass. He frequently assisted at the 
Divine Offices, often going to them barefooted. After supper, 
he caused one of the three theologians of his household to read 
and expound a chapter or two of the Bible, in which, says an 
old chronicler, he took great delight. 

Such was the prince whom his people called Good and 
generations have called Blessed, and whom some Martyrologies 
have styled Saint. And so worthy a life had a noble close—a 
death for justice’ sake. The Provost of the Church of St. Dona- 
tian at Bruges was a man of vioient character, who had raised 
himself from serfdom to his high position to which was attached 
the office of Chancellor of Flanders. This man and his nephews 
had forgotten their humble origin, conducted themselves as 
turbulent nobles, and were mixed up in every quarrel and broil 
that happened. At last the Provost’s nephews were called to 
account for their deeds before the Count, and judgment was 
given against them. They, of low origin, had been guilty of 
quarrelling with and challenging a noble of high rank. This 
revelation of his humble birth so annoyed the Provost, that he 
urged his nephews to revenge themselves on the Count, for a 
judgment the justice of which they could not deny. They met 
together secretly by night at Bruges, and determined to carry 
out their plot on March the 2nd, 1127. 


7 See Mgr. Guérin’s Petits Bollandistes, of whose account of Blessed Charles we 
have made free use (tom. iii. p. 101, 7iéme Edit.). 
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It was a Wednesday morning, and the Count, with some of 
his household, was in the upper gallery of the Church of St. 
Donatian. He had passed a restless night. Moreover, he had 
been warned of danger. “What matters it,” he said, “as long 
as we are at peace with God?” And having been told whence 
the peril proceeded, he answered : “For what better cause can 
we die than for justice and truth?” So he continued calmly 
hearing Mass. The conspirators gathered round him, and one, 
named Burchard, advancing, pricked the Count’s neck with the 
point of his sword. “Sir Count, take heed!” cried a poor 
woman kneeling near him. The cry came too late, and with a 
single blow of his sword Burchard clove the Count’s skull in 
twain. The other murderers hacked the Count’s body with 
their swords, and then sallying forth, slew all in Bruges whom 
they looked upon as their foes. 

The chroniclers of the time relate that the news of Charles’ 
death reached London and other places quicker than ship or 
horse could have carried the tidings to them. They also relate 
that the Provost, wishing to hide his guilt, sent off a messenger 
in haste to the Bishop of Noyon to beg him to purify the church 
after the murder. The messenger was thrown from his horse, 
and the Bishop, learning meanwhile the true state of the case, 
anathematized the murderers. The Provost also sought secretly 
to send the body—which still lay in the church—for burial at 
Ghent, but the people rose in tumult te prevent this, and their 
ire was only appeased by their wonder at a paralytic child being 
cured by touching Charles’ body. After being solemnly exposed, 
enshrouded in a deer skin, as was then the custom, the body 
was deposited in the Church of St. Christopher, and later on in 
St. Donatian’s. Both these churches were destroyed at the 
French Revolution, the site of the latter being marked only by 
the trees growing at a little distance in front of the town-hall of 
Bruges. 

The people of Bruges eagerly sought for relics of the good 
Count at the time of his death, and the piety of their descen- 
dants has preserved his remains in their midst. It is well so, 
for the Blessed Charles would not in life leave their city, even 
when offered a kingly crown in Jerusalem and an imperial 
diadem in Germany. The shrine of Blessed Charles is still 
kept and honoured in St. Saviour’s Cathedral at Bruges, and 
the Bishop of that town recently solemnly verified the relics. 
In 1610 the Chapter of Bruges ordered a solemn Mass of the 
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Holy Trinity to be sung on the 2nd of March of each year, in 
honour of Blessed Charles the Good. His fame is known in 
many lands, not least in his native land, and many a Danish 
traveller passing through Bruges, heretic though he might be, 
has anxiously asked to see the shrine of his saintly fellow- 
countryman. Last year, being the seven hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Blessed Charles, his shrine was 
placed amid a thousand wax lights in the midst of the Bruges 
Cathedral, and a solemn High Mass was sung in presence of 
the Bishop, Chapter, and a multitude of the citizens. An equally 
great number thronged to the Vespers, after which a panegyric of 
the saintly Count was preached in the Flemish tongue. A side 
chapel, in which the shrine is ordinarily kept, is undergoing 
restoration. It is hoped that the honours of canonization will 
soon be given to the Blessed Charles, whom the Catholics of 
Flanders regard as their patron. 

On hearing of the murder of the good Count his vassal, 
Louis the Fat of France hastened to Bruges to punish the 
assassins. These took refuge at first in the palace of the Counts 
of Flanders, and afterwards in the Church of St. Donatian, 
where they stood a siege. After a desperate resistance some 
escaped, and the rest were hurled down alive from the pinnacles 
of the church. Of those who escaped, some perished miserably 
in exile, others were retaken and expiated their crime with their 
lives. The Provost was hung at Ypres. Burchard died on the 
rack, repenting his crime. 


W. C. R. 
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II.—ROCHE ABBEY, AND ITS VISITORS. 


In one of the most picturesque of the glens which give such a charm 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire stand the scanty remains of Roche 
Abbey.! Like the other monastic buildings which were erected by the 
great Cistercian Order, this monastery is placed in a situation which 
must have harmonized admirably with the habits and feelings of its 
inmates. The building is placed at the point of union of two narrow 
valleys, each well wooded and well watered, for each has its own little 
beck ; and these, though placid and innocent as a child in summer, can 
be angry and dangerous in winter. Here, a fissure in the limestone 
rock has laid bare a wide perpendicular surface, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which rise the ruins of the church. The ground 
ascends abruptly on the south, thus leaving a clear and open space in 
that direction ; yet the situation must always have been solemn, even 
gloomy. From that very reason, however, it was all the more highly 
prized by the recluses by whom the buildings were erected and 
occupied, since the general aspect of the scene must have recalled 
memories of their beloved mother-church of Citeaux, and her four 
daughters, La Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Morimond, with each of 
which Roch Abbey has many points of similarity. Even now this Yorkshire 
glen inspires something of awe, as much from its solitude as from the 
evidences which remind us that, however ruined and desecrated it now 
appears, it once was a spot consecrated to the worship of God and the 
services of religron. Its architecture is at once simple and elegant. 
Without pretending to compete with such stately fabrics as the Cister- 
cians erected at Byland, Kirkstall, Rievall, and Fountains, or with the 
yet more celebrated Tintern or Netley, the modest ruins of Roche 
Abbey, while they are confessedly less extensive and less dignified, are, 
for their size, neither less impressive nor less beautiful. 

Its history is not without its interest and its lesson. Founded in 
the year 1147 by two Yorkshire barons, Richard de Buisly? and Richard 
Fitz-Turgis, it was indebted to them for a moderate grant of land, which, 
while it sufficed to supply all the wants of the austere Cistercian could 

? The early history of this abbey is given by Dugdale in his A/onasticon, vol. v. 
p- 501, edit. 1830. It has also been carefully treated by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
in his //istory of South Yorkshire. 


* See Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 455. 
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scarcely excite the cupidity or the jealousy of the neighbouring York- 
shire baron or vavassour. From its name, it might naturally be 
assumed that the church was dedicated to St. Roche; but such was 
not the case, it has no connection with that Saint. Like other founda- 
tions of the same Order, it was placed at its dedication under the 
immediate protection of our Lady, with a subordinate addition derived 
from “the Rock,” which forms such a prominent feature in its position. 
There is nothing to show what was the original number of the monks 
at the time of its foundation. Either the community from the beginning 
must have been very small, or it had become considerably reduced 
before the middle of the fourteenth century; for we learn from the 
charter by which John, Earl of Warren, gives the Church of Hatfield that 
the reason for his gift was the contrast which he could not but remark 
between the insignificant number of the monks and the magnificence of 
the buildings which they inhabited. ‘That donation was made upon the 
understanding that thirteen “honest and fitting men,” and of competent 
learning, should be added to the establishment, and this was done 
according to his wishes.* 

Yet even with this addition the monastery never attained either 
wealth or distinction. At the time of the suppression of the monastic 
houses under Henry the Eighth, the site of the buildings, with the 
garden, dovecote, and close, were valued at twenty shillings by the year, 
apparently a fraudulent transaction. ‘The receipts and expenses of the 
community, at that time seventeen in number, were upon a very modest 
scale. The oblations made to the convent, amounted one year with 
another, to about twenty shillings ; the alms given by them in money, 
averaged £2 14s. They made an annual payment of £15 to the 
Vicar of Hatfield. The gross income of the house amounted to 
4271 19s., and its clear revenue was “some £222 or thereabouts, by 
estimation.” 

Having wrung from the inmates of the convent this enforced surrender 
of their property, the royal plunderer proceeded to make what he 
called a provision for the expelled members. We have before us a state- 
ment of the sums which were promised to them by the Visitors to whom 
was intrusted the suppression of the establishment. For his pension 
the abbot was to have £33 6s. 8d. Eleven monks were in priests’ 
orders, each of whom was to be allowed £5, and to four novices 
43 6s. 8d. each. ‘The income assigned to the abbot certainly is 
liberal, but it demands a word of comment. In Yorkshire, as else- 
where, the Royal Visitors (Doctors Leigh and Leighton) were most 
anxious to obtain what they were pleased to call a voluntary surrender 
of the monasteries which they visited. To effect this end they were 
most lavish of their promises. That it should appear to be the spon- 
taneous act of the inmates themselves was the end which Henry’s 
agents had most at heart, and to accomplish this they always aimed 
in the first instance. They knew, and the King knew, that the 


3 Dugdale’s A/onasticon, vol. v. p. 50} 
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feelings of the country had been deeply outraged by the course of 
spoliation which he was pursuing; and that the people, though for the 
time stunned by the suddenness of the blow, might rise in rebellion at 
any moment. It was neither safe nor wise to hang too many abbots ; 
scenes such as those which were taking place at Woburn, Colchester, 
and Glastonbury might be repeated once too often. Hence the safer 
policy of employing fear or flattery; a policy which too often was 
successful, and which would seem to have been not without its influence 
on the present occasion. 

While the process of desecration and demolition was in progress 
under the direction and for the benefit of the grantees to whom 
Henry the Eighth had assigned the site of the monastery, there lived 
in its immediate neighbourhood at least one individual who regarded 
these proceedings with sorrow and apprehension. He has left us an 
account of some of the incidents which took place around him on 
that occasion, and these are so instructive that we think ourselves 
fortunate in having the opportunity of laying them before our readers. 
They possess the double recommendation of being trustworthy, as 
the recollections of an eye-witness, and at the same time of expressing 
the feelings which must have been shared by nine-tenths of the entire 
population of England. It is fitting, however, that we should mention 
the source from which this narrative has been derived, for until this 
has been ascertained we cannot expect that it will command the 
confidence which it deserves. , 

About a century ago lived a certain Reverend William Cole, a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Rector of Bletchley, at 
that time an obscure village in Buckinghamshire, now an important 
station on the Euston and Birmingham Railway. Cole was a man of 
cultivated tastes, a gentleman, and a scholar; in correspondence with 
Horace Walpole and Alban Butler; an earnest and enlightened 
antiquary ; deeply interested in all that related to the early ecclesi- 
astical history of our nation, and—what is worthy of notice—superior 
to those narrow prejudices against the Catholic faith which at that 
time were so generally diffused among the English clergy. He brought 
together much ¢urious information and became acquainted with many 
valuable documents, which (when he could not buy them) he copied, 
in a hand remarkable for its clearness and accuracy, into a series of 
volumes, which after his death passed by his will into our great 
National Library in the British Museum. One of these volumes* 
contains his transcript of a volume which had been lent to him by 
“Thomas Porter, of Nottinghamshire and Cambridgeshire, Esquire.” 
Mr. Porter did not tell his friend Cole how the book had come into 
his hands; but he expressed his belief—on what grounds we know 
not—that its author was Cuthbert Sherebrook, “a dignified ecclesi- 
astic, as he supposed.” Cole neither accepted nor rejected this 
theory, but he put in a claim for one Philip Woodward, and that 
4 It is now marked, Addit. 5,813. 
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upon grounds which he has stated. The anonymous author, who- 
ever he might be, tells us that he was the same person who 
had already translated into English the Déalogues of St. Gregory 
An edition of that work appeared in the year 1608, dedicated to 
Anne of Denmark, the wife of James the First, King of England, 
and the preface is signed P.W. We may conclude, therefore, 
that the present narrative was written very shortly afterwards, and 
may therefore assign its composition to about the year 1610.° It 
does not appear whence Cole had his suggestion about Philip Woodward, 
an author apparently unknown in the literature of the period. 
The narrative proceeds as follows : 


It shall not be amiss to let thee know how, and in what order, the 
religious houses were visited, spoiled, and destroyed, so that in most places 
it cannot be perceived where they stood, and their lands were so dispersed 
abroad into many persons’ hands that there be few subjects of any living that 
have not some part thereof (yea, many of them have their whole maintenance 
forth of the clergy land) ; and that hard it would be to know what lands 
belonged in times past, and what not, to the said houses, and where the 
monasteries and colleges stood, if it were not for the records of the 
Exchequer and other Courts. 

In the plucking down of these houses, for the most part this order was 
taken that the visitors should come suddenly upon every house—unawares— 
to the end to take them napping, as the proverb is, lest if they should have 
had so much as any inkling of their coming, they would have made convey- 
ance of some part of their own goods, to help themselves withal when they 
were turned out of their houses, as both reason and nature might well have 
moved them so to have done. For so soon as the Visitors were entered 
within the gates, they called the abbot and other officers of the house, and 
caused them to deliver up to them all their keys, and took an inventory of 
all their goods, both within doors and without. For all such beasts, horses, 
sheep, and such cattle as were abroad in farm, or grange, or other places, 
the Visitors caused to be brought into their presence ; and when they had 
so done, turned the abbot with all his convent and household out of doors, 
which thing was not a little grief to the convent, and all the servants of 
the house departing one from another, and specially such as with their con- 
science could not break their profession. For it would have made a 
heart of flint to have melted and wept to have seen the breaking up of the 
house, and their sorrowful departing, and the sudden spoil that fell the same 
day of their departure from the house. And every person had everything 
good cheap, except the poor monks, friars, and nuns, that had no money 
to bestow of anything ; as it appeared by the suppression of an abbey hard 
by me, called the Roche Abbey, a house of White Monks, a very fair 
builded house, all of freestone, and every house vaulted with freestone, and 
covered with lead, as the abbies were in England, as well as the churches be. 
At the breaking up whereof an uncle of mine was present, being well 
acquainted with certain of the monks there, and when they were put forth 
of the house, one of the monks, his friend, told him that every one of 
the convent had given to him his cell (wherein he lived), wherein was not 
anything of price but his bed and apparel, which was but simple and of 
small price. Which monk willed my uncle to buy something of him, who 
said, “1 see nothing that is worth money to my use.” “No?” said he. 
“Give me twopence for my cell door, which was never made with five 
shillings.” ‘ No,” said my uncle ; “1 know not what to do with it ;” for he 


5 Reprinted in 1874, and edited with a Preface by Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
® In this case it may be placed a little in advance of Spelman’s History of 
Sacrilege, the composition of which was begun about A.D, 1612. 
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was a young man, unmarried, and then neither stood need of houses nor 
doors. But such other persons as afterwards bought their cows, or hay, 
or such like, found all the doors either open, or the locks and shackles 
plucked away, or the door itself taken away, so went in and took what 
they found, and filched it away. Some took the service books that lied in 
the Church, and laid them upon their waincopps to piece the same, and 
likewise they did of many other things. For some pulled forth the iron 
hooks out of the walls that bought none, when the yeomen and gentlemen 
of the country had bought the timber of the church. For the church was the 
first thing that was put to the spoil, and then the abbot’s lodging, Dorter 
and Frater, with the cloister, and all the buildings thereabout within the 
abbey walls, for nothing was spared but the oxhouses and swinecotes, 
and such other houses of office that stood without the walls, which had 
more favour shown to them than the very church itself, which was done by 
the advice of Cromwell, as Foxe reporteth in his book of Acts and Monu- 
ments. It would have pitied any heart to see what tearing up of the lead 
there was, and plucking up of boards, and throwing down of the spars. 
And the lead was torn off and cast down into the church, and the tombs 
were regarded no more than the tombs of all other inferior persons ; for 
to what end should they stand when the church over them was not spared 
for their cause? And all things of price were either spoiled, carried away, 
or defaced to the uttermost. 

The persons that cast the lead into fodders plucked up all the seats in 
the choir, wherein the monks sat when they said service, which were like 
to the seats in minsters, and burned them, and melted the lead therewithal, 
although there was wood plenty within a flight-shot of them, for the abbey 
stood among the woods and rocks of stone. In which rocks were pewter 
vessels found, that were conveyed away, and there hid, so that it seemeth 
every person bent himself to filch and spoil what he could. Yea, even such 
persons were content to spoil them, that seemed not two days before to 
allow their religion, and do great worship and reverence at their Matins, 
Masses, and other service, and all other their doings; which is a strange 
thing to weigh, that they could this day think it to be the house of 
God, and the next day the house of the devil, or else they would not have 
been so ready to have spoiled it. 

For the better proof of this very saying I demanded of my father thirty 
years after that suppression—which had bought part of the timber of the 
steeple, with the bell frame, with other his partners therein, in the which 
steeple hung viii. yea ix. bells, whereof the least but one could not be 
bought at this day for xx/., which bells I did see hang there myself more 
than a year after the suppression—whether he thought well of the religious 
persons and of the religion they used, and he told me, “ Yea. For,” said he, 
“I did see no cause to the contrary.” Well,” said I, “how came it to 
pass you was so ready to destroy and spoil that thing you thought well 
of?” “What should I do?” said he. “ Might I not, as well as others, 
have some profit of the spoil of the abbey? For I did see all would 
away, and therefore I did as others did.” Thus you may see that as well 
they that thought well of the religion then used as they which thought other- 
wise could agree well enough, and too well, to spoil them. Such a devil is 
covetousness and mammon ! 


After the passages given above, the author enters at some length 
into an argument to prove that the monastic establishments of England 
had been founded for a good purpose ; and that they had done, and 
were doing a good and useful work, until the very time of their over- 
throw. He admits that in some instances the inmates, both men and 
women, had fallen from the zeal and purity of the earlier ages of the 
Church ; but he remarks, in reply to the argument which might possibly 
be drawn by some persons from this concession, that when a house 
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needs to be repaired, these repairs may be made without pulling it 
down to the ground. On this head his observations, though sensible, 
possess no novelty, and may be passed over without further notice. But 
when he speaks upon the effects produced by the Reformation in 
general, and by the destruction of the religious houses in particular, we 
may listen to the results of his own experience with deference and 
attention. 

The writer notices the great social revolution which had taken 
place in England by the overthrow of the old aristocracy, and the sub- 
stitution of a new race of upstarts. These men were unknown at the 
beginning of Henry’s quarrel with the Holy See, but by the middle of 
the reign of his son, King Edward, they had obtained position, power, 
rank, and wealth. The party was still further strengthened by Elizabeth. 
They carried out the purposes of the Crown without question and with- 
out scruple ; and the Crown rewarded them with a grant of abbey lands. 
Men ot inferior social position and of obscure birth found themselves 
placed in the position of country gentlemen ; and in order to maintain 
their new rank they raised the rents of their tenants. The change 
between the two systems was sharp and sudden. Land, says our 
informant, which before the time of Henry the Eighth had let at four- 
pence an acre, had risen, at the time when he wrote, to three shillings. 
The cottager, he tells us, who in former days “might have kept a 
cow or twenty sheep for the clothing of himself and children, is not 


now able to keep so much as a goose or a hen.” “ Lands formerly 
common to all dwelling within the township, poor and rich, are now 
taken in and inclosed.” Poverty had increased ; and the system by 


which in the days of Catholic England poverty was first restrained, and 
then relieved and sanctified, had now become so entirely disregarded 
that it was considered in the light of a crime, and as such was 
punished by the law. In 1571—that we may confirm and illustrate 
the assertion of our author from independent sources—occur, in 
the Public Record Office, various returns made by certain Justices 
of the Peace, in reply to a Commission issued by the Royal 
Authority for the apprehension of rogues and vagrants. In the 
county of Nottingham “all vagabonds, rogues, and mighty valiant 
beggars were examined, whipped, stocked, and punished according to 
law.” The Justices of Kent report that they have made search in 
Aylesford, and apprehended “thirteen men and women, stout and 
valiant vagabonds, all of whom have been stocked and whipped severely.” 
In Northampton all vagabonds and beggars who had been arrested were 
“punished by stocking, with sharp and severe whipping.” It would be 
easy to multiply instances, but these suffice to show the spirit of the 
legislature. ‘The author of our manuscript tells us that the increase of 
mendicity “may partly be gathered by the multitude of beggars that 
came to the funeral of George, late Earl of Shrewsbury, celebrated 
at Sheffield, on January 13th, 33 Eliz. [a.p. 1591]. For there were, 
by the report of such as served the dole unto them, to the number of 
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eight thousand ; and they thought that there were almost as many more 
that could not be served through their own unruliness. Yea, the press 
was so great that divers were slain, and many hurt. And further, it is 
reported of credible persons, that well estimated the number of all the 
said beggars, that they thought there was about twenty thousand.” 

We next pass on to notice the spoliation of the Church goods which 
occurred at this time. It was very general and doubtless was very pro- 
ductive, not only to the Crown and to the plunderers, but also to the 
inferior country gentlemen who shared in the plunder. ‘“ Under colour 
of certain Acts of King Edward the Sixth,” proceeds the narrative 
which we are now quoting, “the candlesticks, crosses, censors, cruets, 
holy water fats, lecterns, bells, copes, vestments and what not, as well 
as the books and images, were taken away, and the parishioners in 
many churches had no redemption for them, although by the statute 
nothing was to be utterly destroyed but images and books. The Com- 
missioners, by the words, .Suferstition and Idolatry, made the ignorant 
churchwardens, and such other like of the parishioners that were afraid 
to speak any word against their doing—lest they should have been 
taken up for hawk’s meat, as all Papists were—to believe that the 
parishioners must needs make all things ready with speed. Yet some 
churchwardens, wiser than the other, sold many things to the use of 
the parish ; yea, that thing for a penny which cost twelve pence, as 
I myself can witness that bought part of the Church goods. And 
many other there were of the like consciences and conditions to the 
Commissioners, which persons took many things away without pay- 
ment. For they plucked up the brass of tombs and gravestones in the 
church, contrary to the very words of the statute, and some stole 
the bells forth of the steeple, and one gentleman, whose name was 
Bosseville, dwelling then at Tickhill Castle’ (a very shifter, I will 
not say a thief, and sithence made a minister), stole the great bell forth 
of the steeple of St. John’s, and carried it away in the night. 

“But now the churches are more like to fall down for default of 
upholding than to be robbed of their wealth in stuff. For there is 
nothing in the church to be had, used, or maintained but the Com- 
munion Book, the Bible, and the Homily Book, with two surplices, the 
one for the minister, the other for the clerk, and a communion cup, 
instead of a chalice. In the place of the altar is one communion table, 
less reverenced and far worse kept than any person of countenance 
keepeth his own common dining table, and a font-stone with water, 
made of no more account—yea, not so much, as a mean gentleman 
maketh of the basin wherein he washeth his hands. The parishioners 
are unwilling to maintain these few things, but in many places letteth 
the church go down.” 

The writer continues his reminiscences, and invites us to accompany 
him to the town of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, of which he may be called 

7 In Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 345, is noticed Richard Bosvil, of 
Gunthwaite, ‘*a clerk.” 
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a native, having been born within three miles of it, as he himself tells 
us. He had his education at the Free Grammar School, founded by 
Thomas Rotheram (who was also named Scott) Archbishop of York, 
in 1481. 

“Tt is a fair house, yet standing,” when he wrote, “ but God knoweth 
how long it shall stand, for certain brick chimnies, and other brick walls 
(for it is all made of brick), are fallen down and decayed for lack of 
use.” At this time it had come into the possession of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and was so much neglected by him that it had become 
nearly uninhabitable. So entirely had it been stripped at this time of 
its former extensive possessions, that there only remained to it “the 
yard, orchard, and garden lying within the walls thereof, for it is 
walled in with a brick wall.” The inhabitants of the district were 
scandalized that the foundation should be thus perverted from its 
original intention ; indignant also at the injury thus inflicted upon the 
educational interests of their town. Should it be said that the 
ignorant and benighted Catholic cared more for the _ instruc- 
tion of the poor and the uneducated, than the enlightened and 
liberal advocate of the Reformation? The matter was investigated 
in a court of law, and the result was what might have been antici- 
pated. The statutes’ given for management of the school by Arch- 
bishop Scott when he endowed it were produced, and it was then 
seen that he had founded it “to this end and purpose, that the 
master thereof should be a preacher, and to have three Fellows 
within it; of the which Fellows one should teach freely a grammar 
school within the town for all that came to it; the second 
should teach freely a writing school, and the third a song school. 
And further, to find six choristers for the maintenance of God’s 
service in the church until their voices changed, at which time they 
went to the grammar school. For by the foundation of Lincoln 
College in Oxford, whereof the said Bishop was a founder also, the 
scholars that came from this College of Rotherham were to be pre- 
ferred to a Fellowship of that College before any other, which was 
performed very well so long as that house stood, according to his 
first foundation. But so soon as the said house was dissolved, 
neither preacher nor schoolmaster was provided; but the town hired 
the schoolmaster for the school many years after, until they made [a 
petition] unto the Queen’s Majesty and obtained 410 yearly towards 
the finding of the schoolmaster for the grammar school, which cost the 
town not a little before they could get it. Now let every one consider 
what great loss this was to such a town and the country round about it, 
not only for the cause of learning but also for the help of the poor. 
Well, this College sped better than most of its fellows, that were far 


8 These statutes, with a copy of the founder’s will, are to be found in Hearne’s 
Liber Niger Scaccarii, p.667, whence they have been transferred to Dugd. Monast. 
vol. vi. p. 1441. The text there given corresponds very closely with the abstract 
given above, and thus confirms our confidence in the accuracy of the narrative. 
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better than it both in building and possessions, for they be for the most 
part razed down to the ground, as the monasteries for the most part 
are.” 

We refrain from making further extracts, though abundant material 
remains behind, no less instructive than interesting, and must now con- 
clude with a few observations to which we have been led by the 
preceding narrative. We cannot but see in it the fatal effects which 
the suppression of the religious houses produced upon the mind of the 
English Catholics. It revolutionized the whole condition of the 
realm, not only in its religious aspects, but politically, socially, and 
morally. The effect was felt and understood not only in every parish, 
but in every household, for scarcely was there a family, even 
among the poor, the interests of which were not, in some form or other, 
bound up with its monastic establishments. These houses were now no 
longer the central points round which rallied the sympathies of the 
neighbourhood ; they could no longer protect the poor man against 
the tyranny of the rich, nor teach the rich man how to sanctify his 
wealth to God. Kindly neighbours, liberal landlords, they had no 
spendthrift sons to forward at Court by bribery, no dressy daughters 
for whom to secure an eligible settlement. In every respect the middle 
classes and the poor were injured and degraded by this enforced and 
unjust exchange of the proprietorship of landed property. The gainers 
—and that only for a short time—were those unscrupulous characters 
found in every class of society, who sacrifice all the rights of others 
to their own private interest; and from among these numerous candidates 
for his favour, it was only natural that Her.cy the Eighth and his son 
should select those courtiers who came nearest his person and made 
themselves most obsequious to his pleasure. 

Besides the injury thus inflicted upon the material prosperity of the 
country and the social welfare and happiness of Englishmen, the 
destruction of the monasteries was productive of much mischief in 
another direction. This measure prepared the public mind for the 
calamities which were to follow. Men, as a rule, are not quick to 
perceive and to apprehend doctrinal changes ; questions which appeal 
only to the intellect, and the truth and the falsehood of which are 
balanced between a yea and a nay, a Credo or a Nego, are not those 
which easily influence the intellect or move the heart of the multitude. 
The ruin of the monasteries was something much more significant, and 
spoke with a voice which made itself heard and feared not only by 
every fireside, but in every man’s bosom. Close by his own home he 
could see the ruins of a building in which, but a few months betore, he 
had worshipped God, as his father and mother had done before him. 
That church was now desecrated, the windows were demolished, the 
lead was stripped from the roof; the glory of the older temple had 
departed, and he was told to bend down and worship new gods, by 
a new rite, in a new establishment. Many persons, his own equals until 
of late, now had got possession of the fields on which possibly they 
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and he had laboured when they all were youngsters. It was a new 
world ; and he had been told by wiser men than himself that since he 
could not mend matters he would do well for himself and his family 
were he to make the best of them he could. Change of abode would 
not better his lot, for what had happened in his own neighbourhood 
had happened elsewhere, as he was told, everywhere, from one end of 
the land, to the other. The ruin had been sudden, sudden and un- 
sparing as an earthquake. Nothing had escaped the hand of the 
destroyer. All this mighty revolution, moreover, had been done at 
the fiat of one single will, of one mighty Jupiter, who, seated upon 
his Olympus, issued his mandate and it was obeyed. Who would 
venture to oppose him who wielded such thunderbolts? What greater 
proof of his omnipotence could be needed than that which he had 
already given? Who would henceforward venture to question the 
sentence of the great Defender of the Faith? Thus, after the des- 
truction of that which was visible, tangible, and material, of that 
which men could see, and feel, and handle, it was comparatively an 
easy step to overthrow the foundations of the faith, and in place of 
the doctrine once delivered to the saints to introduce heresy and 
schism, licence, infidelity, and all uncleanness. 








Anemone. 





CHAPTER *XVI. 
WAITING. 


MokrE than a fortnight passed away over the dwellers at Foxat 
in whom we are interested, before anything that could be called 
an incident took place to disturb or excite them. Blanche 
settled down more and more into a calm, which had something 
of lethargy about it, though it was occasionally broken by bursts 
of sorrow or by the arrangements for the future which she 
insisted on making. A change came over her as to her children, 
whom she now seemed to wish to have with her, withdrawing 
herself sometimes for several hours in each day, even from the 
company which she so much loved, of her mother, Geoffrey, and 
Anemone. But she was rather fanciful, and some of her whims 
—as they seemed—would not have been altogether pleasant if 
the persons living with her had not understood that they were 
to be treated as such. If Aunt Joanna had been there to watch 
her, that worthy lady would have said that she was trying to 
throw Geoffrey and Miss Wood together as much as possible. 
She would have Anemone present when she discussed with 
Geoffrey how the little girls were to be brought up, and she 
made her give’ her opinion as a person who was to be naturally 
concerned in carrying out what was determined upon. It 
happened more than once that when Geoffrey was to take 
Anemone and the children for a drive or a stroll, Blanche would 
suddenly send for the girls to spend the afternoon with her. 
Mrs. Arden did her best to provide against anything that might 
seem awkward, but Anemone and Geoffrey were relations, and 
their companionship seemed to each so perfectly natural that 
there was no constraint at all between them. 

His aunt said to herself that she had never seen Geoffrey so 
charming. He was always pleasant as well as clever, but he had 
usually still something about him of that positive and dogmatic 
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air which makes clever and successful men rather formidable to 
simple folk like Anemone. Blanche, as has been said, had felt 
this at the time of his Oxford successes, and it may have had 
some slight influence in disengaging from him the tender affection 
with which she was beginning to regard him. Since her marriage 
eight years had passed, during which he had been making his 
way up in the legal world, and he now found himself well known 
and esteemed as one of the most rising men of the time in his 
profession, and by no means without reputation in the literary 
world. There was no society in London, that he cared for, 
which was not open to him; he was a good talker, and his 
company was much prized. If all this trouble had not come 
upon him, and if his cousin had not summoned him to her side 
in a manner which could not be gainsayed, he would probably 
have spent a good part of the Long Vacation in visits to the 
country-houses of distinguished people at whose parties in 
London he was a much-courted though not very frequent guest. 
Here he was, however, with a period of forced retirement from 
society made necessary by his own grief, and still more by the 
anxious state in which Blanche was. He had plenty of resources 
in himself, and could always find abundant occupation in read- 
ing and writing. But he felt just now little inclination for this. 
Mrs. Arden loved him as if he was her own son, and he felt almost 
more at home with her and with Blanche than with his sister. 
He was greatly softened and subdued by the blow which had 
fallen on them all, and full of chivalrous tenderness to Blanche. 
He had no one to battle with in conversation, and it was hardly 
a time for the display of the sharp wit, for which he had credit 
among his friends. His companions were unequal to him in 
intellectual stature, and in activity of mind, but life at Foxat 
was cheerful as well as reposeful, and the days went by with 
swiftness. 

Anemone was thoroughly well educated, and could talk well 
enough when she was with women like herself. To Geoffrey 
she was a very tractable listener, but as the days rolled on she 
found it very natural to ask him a number of questions about 
her own affairs, as to which she had many letters to answer. 
Cissy and Rose were very desirous to get her home, but they 
did not venture to interfere with her stay, as long as Mrs. Arden 
wished it. Her brother often told her that Mr. Arden could 
give her the best advice as to this or that little matter of 
business. Then Blanche and her girls were an unfailing subject 
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of conversation between the two. Geoffrey would talk of his 
cousin's girlhood, of traits of her character, anecdotes, and the 
like, which he had very seldom spoken of so freely before. It 
seemed as if he felt that Anemone knew what they were once 
likely to become to one another, as well as the position of 
devoted guardianship which he meant to assume for the future. 
There was the country to be shown off, in the walks and 
drives in which the afternoon and early evenings were spent, 
in which they seldom met any one whom they knew, except a 
few of the labourers about, who remembered Mr. Geoffrey very 
well from earlier days. Anemone had lived almost entirely at 
home, and she was a simple country maiden in her openness 
and readiness to delight in the companionship into which she 
was now thrown. She had never before known any one to 
whom she could look up in the way in which she now began to 
regard Geoffrey. 

“John,” said Annie Wood to her husband, one morning 
about this time, “I’m not sure that we shan’t lose our Nem if 
she stays away like this. Let me see. Yes, it’s seven times 
over in her letter to-day: ‘Geoffrey Arden says this,’ ‘Geoffrey 
Arden tells me,’ ‘Geoffrey Arden thinks, and the other times 
it’s plain ‘ Geoffrey.’ ” 

“Well, Pussy, and suppose it is,” said John. “We are 
cousins to them all somehow, though it’s rather a long way 
round to our common ancestor. You must remember—perhaps, 
having been so short a time in the family, you never heard— 
that Geoffrey used to be very fond of Blanche, and he is not 
likely to turn round all of a sudden, now that she is in sorrow. 
Besides, after all, would it be so bad a thing for her if he were 
to take a liking to Nem? I knowl should have been furious 
at any one who made up to her two years ago. What can have 
happened to make me indifferent, I wonder? I really think 
you yourself have something to do with it. And you, my 
dear, what can you wish for Nem better than what you are so 
blessed with yourself ?” 

“ Perhaps, sir, it is just my own experience that makes me 
anxious to save her,” said the lady. “ But, John, isn’t he too 
old ? he is twelve or fourteen years older than she is.” 

“She must marry some one,” said John, “and if she likes 
Geoffrey, it won’t hurt her that he is a man of judgment and 
experience, able to manage her property for her, and all that. 
He may be Lord Clyst-Arden some day, perhaps, and her 
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fortune will make him more comfortable than he otherwise 
would be. I know this, Annie, that he is thought exceedingly 
well of in London, and besides, he is one of the best men I 
know. A little inclined to lay down the law, and talk like a 
book, and all that, but he’s just the man to make her very 
happy. Nem likes to look up to some one, and to be guided, 
though she is very clever, and has a wonderful judgment of her 
own. Old Rymer, the agent, tells me she’s a great talent for 
business, and that her letters are always to the point.” 

“She'll be a prize to any one,” said Annie. “ But I don't 
want to lose my Nem just yet. But I don’t see how we could 
get her away from Foxat till after this child is born, anyhow. It 
can’t be long, however.” 

Cissy and Rose, when they found out what was in their 
sister-in-law’s mind about Anemone, took the young unmarried 
ladies’ view of the affair, and became very anxious that the 
supposed possibility should come to pass. They talked over 
the matter between themselves with all the seriousness which 
became the discussion of such a question by the united wisdom 
of seventeen and sixteen. Happily, a photograph book of John’s 
was found to contain a portrait of Geoffrey, and this was duly 
examined by the same wisdom. A note in his handwriting was 
also fished up from some receptacle of forgotten correspondence, 
and his character, as displayed by his acceptance of an invitation 
to dinner in black and white, received all due consideration. It 
soon came to be a settled thing between Cissy and Rose that 
Anemone was to become, first Mrs. Arden, and then Lady Clyst- 
Arden. If, as some wicked people say, to belong to the female 
sex is to belong to an inferior species of humanity, the baby 
expected at Foxat was already doomed by these two young 
ladies to this secondary order of existence. 

Meanwhile, it cannot be said that the two persons princi- 
pally concerned in the plans which were so kindly made for 
them were at all conscious of anything of the kind. Geoffrey 
was getting to depend on Anemone’s bright looks and open 
confidences as the great pleasures of his day, but he would 
have put away the thought of marriage with any one under 
present circumstances, as something not quite loyal to Blanche, 
though all his thoughts of her were of the brotherly care that he 
meant to take of her and her children. Anemone was beginning 
insensibly to look to him for counsel and guidance, but she too 
thought of him as of a person prevented by circumstances from 
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thinking of marriage. She said this to herself once or twice, and 
then put away the thought. Perhaps it a little encouraged her 
in her entire openness with him. In her confidences to him, she 
went so far one day as to mention the incident already mentioned 
of Blanche’s eagerness for confession. She was half afraid of 
what he would think, and felt uneasy lest he should say something 
which might dry up her sense of sympathy with his thoughts 
and ideas as far as she knew them. But she was too honest not 
to run the risk. 

“ Well, and what did you do ?” he said. 

She told him that she had tried as well as she could to help 
Blanche to prepare herself for Communion. They had a little 
book of self-examination which Mr. Westmore had published 
several years before, at the time when his High Churchism had 
been of a more practical and spiritual style than at present. 
They had asked one another questions, and each had made the 
other the confidante of the faults which they found. Then they 
had said some “acts of sorrow,” which were found in the same 
little book, and had ended by another prayer, which was a sort 
of adaptation of the Absolution in the Communion Service of 
the Prayer Book. 

Geoffrey seemed very much puzzled. He felt altogether 
unable to censure either Blanche or Anemone, but he did not 
like so much particularity about sins. Perhaps if he had seen 
the book of self-examination, he would have been more dis- 
pleased still. He paused some time before he gave any opinion. 
She had not repeated to him what Blanche had said about 
criminals giving themselves up rather than keep to themselves 
the secret of their crime ; but it occurred to him as an illustra- 
tion of her feelings, and he told Anemone a few stories which he 
had come acrdss in his legal experience of facts of this kind. 
Then he told her that he had known, when he was at school, of 
two boys who had helped one another very much in the same 
way as Blanche and herself. Still he seemed to avoid giving 
any decided opinion. 

“T should like to know what you think yourself, Geoffrey,” 
she said at last. 

“T can’t blame any one for doing what they think right in 
such matters, and it is quite clear that a great many people who 
are very good do feel very much the need of something like 
confession. There is a great deal of nonsense talked by some 
of our bishops and others,” he added, with a touch of severity in 
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his voice, “ about enervating the soul, and intervening between it 
and its Maker, and all that sort of thing. We receive the sacra- 
ments through the hands of men like ourselves, and it is the 
principle of God’s government at present, that there should be a 
whole system of the kind. What is a difficulty to me, if you 
ask me, is this—whether, if there is this natural craving for 
getting rid of one’s burthens by something like confession, we 
can stop short of Sacramental Absolution, as it is given in the 
Roman Church ?” 

Anemone was taken aback. She did not, in the first place, 
see the connection, which Geoffrey seemed to see ; and in the 
second place, she was astonished and alarmed at his seeming to 
speak in favour of Rome. 

“What I mean is this,” said Geoffrey. “We may expect all 
the wants and cravings of our souls, especially those that regard 
so vital a matter as our reconciliation with God after we have 
offended Him, to be provided for in some way in the system of 
Revelation. I read somewhere or other once a French book 
about the sacramental system, in which this was brought out, 
much further into detail than I could follow. But it seems to 
me that the principle is natural, and that if it does us so much 
good to confess, and gives us so much relief, then one might 
expect that this mode of relicf would be sanctioned and legis- 
lated for in a system like that which our Lord came to found. 
Now, there are only two ways in which I can imagine such a 
provision to be made ; either it may be enough to tell our faults 
to any one, or it may be provided that there are certain 
appointed persons to whom confession should be made. But 
there are great objections to the first. It would not matter 
much for you to know Blanche’s faults, or for Blanche to know 
yours, such as they might be, Anemone. But not everybody is 
like you, and you could not always have one another at hand. 
Human life could not go on as it does if we were promiscuous 
in our confessions to one another, and the secret could never 
be kept. No! there must be a few chosen persons for the 
administration of such relief. But if there are to be certain 
persons appointed to receive confessions, then we come at once 
to priests, for they, if any, have the power to absolve. I don't 
say they have, but no one else has, and it seems most natural, 
on all grounds, that some kind of absolution should follow 
confession.” 

“If that is so,” said Anemone, “it would not be so difficult 
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to go to confession to a priest. But I never thought of that, or 
Blanche either.” 

“IT can’t say I am sorry to hear it,” said Geoffrey. 

Just then, little Marian, the eldest of Blanche’s two girls, ran 
in, to interrupt them with a summons for Anemone from her 
mother. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A NEW STRUGGLE. 
AUNT JOANNA had often before indulged the curiosity, which 
was in her a second nature, of prying into secrets with no 
particular object except the prying. Persons of her disposition 
often get credit for greater malice than they have, for their pro- 
pensity is like that of the intemperate for drink, and is indulged 
in for its own sake: She did a good deal of mischief now and 
then, and was continually disagreeable, but she was incapable 
of any deep and sustained plot, and had no definite view of 
doing evil to any one in particular. When she found herself in 
possession of the momentous secret which she learnt from the 
perusal of Father White's letter to Mr. Westmore, she was quite 
ready to wish that she had not learnt it. She was angry with 
Alice, she bore her no great good will for coming into the house 
and supplanting her with her brother and his children, and for 
taking her place in the management of the household. But 
Alice was always kind, sweet, and deferential to her, and gave 
her no annoyance beyond that which was caused by the simple 
fact that she was Mrs. Westmore. Joanna had no wish to see 
the whole family upset. She knew her brother well, and felt 
sure that a great explosion was at hand. She felt for him, and 
would have saved”him if she could, but she did not see how this 
could be done. The letters were gone when she looked into 
the hall from the top of the staircase, and it would take her 
too much time to put the letter into another envelope, and copy 
the handwriting of the address. The one thing she feared most 
was her brother’s anger with herself, and this she might call 
forth if she wrote herself the next day, or telegraphed to him 
to come home. It would come out somehow that the letter had 
been intercepted, and she knew that Mr. Westmore’s suspicions 
would fall on her. What could she do? She could hit upon 
nothing better than sending off Father White’s letter the next 
day, and in the meanwhile watching Alice as carefully as 
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possible, in order to prevent any communication with Father 
White. 

The next day, however, Alice was refreshed and felt herself 
wonderfully strengthened for the task she had to perform. She 
wrote fully to her husband, telling him of her determination, 
and explaining to him that the step which she had resolved on 
taking was entirely her own act. She told him how Father 
White had tested and resisted her, and how he had proposed 
every plan that could be thought of to avoid appearing himself 
as a party to the blow which was to fall on his friend. She 
referred him to the priest’s own letter for his reasons for acting, 
adding very strongly that she was herself responsible far more 
than he. This letter she wrote in the morning, and when it was 
over she spent some more time at her frie dieu, and then quietly 
began her preparation for confession, as Father White had told 
her. All that day she was very quiet, and did not go beyond 
the garden, where she passed some time in the afternoon with her 
child. Emily once or twice came to her with some little service 
or offer of affection, as if the good girl had an instinctive feeling 
that her young stepmother was in need of sympathy, but Alice 
could not tell her her secret. It was a glorious afternoon, and 
the garden seemed in its height of beauty. Never had her child 
seemed sweeter to her with his little clever ways and pretty 
caprices. But she was at peace in her own heart, and everything 
seemed bright, while at the same time, it seemed to her as if 
there was a truer brightness behind, for the sake of which she 
could bear to leave all. It was not that she calculated on a 
lasting and irreparable breach with her husband, but she knew 
well how violent he would be, and to what unmeasured lengths 
his violence might carry him. But she felt too tranquil in 
herself not to be full of tenderness for him. She acknowledged 
to herself all the little failings of which she could accuse herself 
as to her duties as a wife, how unequal she was to him in 
intellectual stature, how great a grief she might be preparing 
for him, what a poor return she was making for what she con- 
sidered his compassion in marrying her. She went to bed with 
feelings full of softness to him and all around her. Emily was 
surprised at the fervour of her embrace when she wished her 
good night, and Aunt Joanna was moved to merciful sentiments 
by the unusual humility and submissiveness of her manner. 

The next morning brought her a letter which added not a 
little to her trials. This letter was written by her husband the 
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day after he had answered the offer of the Archdeaconship from 
the Bishop of Southmercia. Mr. Westmore passed in the world 
at large for a man of decided character and prompt action, but 
in this crisis of his life he certainly hesitated very much, and 
was very much guided by others. After breakfast Mr. Wood- 
brook had asked him whether he had told his wife of the 
Bishop’s offer, and expressed surprise when he answered that 
he had not. “You ought surely to give her the chance,” he said. 
“She ought to know what she is doing. And, in my opinion, 
if she is like other women, she will think twice before she 
plunges you into so much trouble, and possibly, hinders your 
advancement to a place of so much usefulness.” 

Mr. Westmore went off to his other counsellor, Lady Susan. 
“ Woodbrook tells me,” he said, “that I ought to put the ques- 
tion of the archdeaconry before my wife.” 

“ Will it stop her ?” said Lady Susan. 

“ That, of course, we can’t tell. But he thinks she ought to 
know of it.” 

The lady paused, and thought. It was pleasant to her to 
be thus consulted as to what Charles Westmore should tell his 
wife—that wife whom at one time she had looked upon as an 
interloper who had spoiled her own prospects. But, with all 
her faults, Lady Susan had a certain natural rectitude of judg- 
ment, and besides, she had been saying to herself these last 
few days that Mr. Westmore was very pleasant as a friend, 
and that her relations to him were better as they were than as 
they might have been. 

“Charles,” she said, “I can hardly judge what you ought 
to tell your wife. In ordinary circumstances, of course, there 
ought to be no concealment between you, and I gather from 
what you say, that she is quite open to you about herself. I 
cannot say that you ought to keep this affair from her—but 
suppose it was to influence her, would it be so well ?” 

“Well! if it kept her from leaving the Church of her baptism, 
and from making her house desolate, and her husband miser- 
able, of course it would be well.” 

“ But,” said Lady Susan, “if her mind is made up and her 
conscience tells her to do this thing, will she ever be at peace 
unless she does it? Her peace of mind is of greater con- 
sequence to your home, Charles, than the archdeaconry and 
the stall. Put it as a case of bodily health. Suppose you 
were to be appointed, say a Colonial Bishop, in a part of the 
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world in which she for some reason or other could not live, 
would it not be a hard trial to her to tell her that you had the 
offer and that she was practically to decide whether you were 
to accept it? She would probably say yes, and die after a 
year or two. Your being an Archdeacon won't cure her of her 
yearnings for Rome, and if it will not—indeed, one might say, 
if it ought not—it is only putting her to a hard trial to let her 
know of what has passed. Suppose the Bishop writes to you 
to say that if she turns Romanist he cannot make you Arch- 
deacon ?” 

“ Perhaps she will give way,” said Mr. Westmore. 

“T have no more to say, Charles,” said his friend. “Perhaps 
I have said too much.” 

She made him hesitate, however, though he followed ulti- 
mately the advice of Mr. Woodbrook. The letter which he 
wrote was not a very easy one to compose, but, since he had 
received the Bishop’s offer, ambition of a certain sort had been 
growing upon him, and he was now very much bent on being 
Archdeacon. He wrote very cleverly and, to Alice, very 
dangerously. He used a tone of affection and tenderness which 
he had for some time laid aside. He spoke, too, of the help 
which he hoped to receive from her in his new position, of the 
possible good which she might do in the Cathedral town, and 
the like, in a way which offered very subtle incense indeed to 
any vanity which might be lurking in her heart. There was 
not a threat or a severe word from the beginning of the letter 
to the end. He exaggerated his own delight at the appoint- 
ment, the hopes which it kindled in him of usefulness, the 
importance of the position, the duties which it involved for 
her as well as for him. Might it not come just at this time 
as a Providential stroke to unite them still more closely 
together? Altogether, poor Alice was far more affected by 
the letter than she might have been if it had been angry and 
severe. 

After all, was she not in her place, where she had been set 
by Providence? Who was she, that she was not to be content 
with what satisfied so many good men, men who were learned 
as well as good? Was she indeed to be the one to destroy her 
husband’s prospects of advancement and greater usefulness ? 
Might she not labour by his side, to prepare people about them 
for better days, when the long-desired union of the Churches 
might become possible ? What was she going to do, but to 
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add another element of discord, to upset all peace in Osminster 
and in her own home? Whom had she with her, against all the 
people whom she ought to look up to and listen to? There 
was no one but Father White, who had only spoken to her 
once about religion, and who seemed as if it would have been 
a relief to him if he could have found her unfit for reception ! 
Had she not wearied herself for nothing? Could she not wait 
a little longer, till her husband was settled into his archdeaconry, 
and might she not then depend on his tenderness to let her do 
as she wished then? Poor Alice! a strong reaction seemed 
to be setting in on her mind—and that morning passed away 
in conflicts and struggles such as she had never felt before. 

Meanwhile, thanks to Aunt Joanna, Father White had no 
letter from Mr. Westmore. He was uncomfortable, for he would 
far rather not have acted in the dark, and the silence of the 
Vicar was no certain sign at all of his consent. But he thought 
it better to see Alice and then decide what course to pursue. 
Perhaps it might still be possible for her to go away and be 
received elsewhere. 

The luncheon at Blackley House was not long over when he 
presented himself at the door, and asked for Mrs. Westmore. 
The servant had been instructed by Mrs. Millwood, and said 
that Mrs. Westmore was too unwell to receive any one that 
afternoon. He stood for a minute or two in the little drive 
after the servant had closed the door, and that minute or two 
had an important bearing on the immediate future. Charlie 
came down the steps on his way to the road, and found Father 
White just by the gate. He greeted him courteously. 

“TI was hoping to see your stepmother, Mr. Westmore,” he 
said. “ But I am told she’s not well enough to see any one. I 
hope nothing serious is the matter.” 

“Nothing much, I think,” said Charlie. “I’m sure she’d be 
glad to see you, Mr. White. She’s just gone into the garden to 
sit on the terrace, I heard her say so. I shall tell her that you 
are here, or perhaps you won’t mind coming with me. I'm sure 
she would be sorry not to see you.” And he led the way 
through the little wicket door which led into the garden from 
the side lane, of which mention has already been made. “I 
dare say my aunt is wanting to keep her very quiet just now, 
but she won’t mind seeing you.” 

Aunt Joanna had not been told of the offer which Mr. West- 
more had received from the Bishop. But she had found it out 
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almost as soon as Alice had known it, by a glance at her letter 
as she sat at breakfast, and she had exercised the most severe 
self-restraint all that morning in sitting in watch over Alice and 
the front door at once, in order that Father White might be 
turned away. She had heard the servant refuse him admittance 
and close the door, and then she was upstairs in a moment to 
put on her bonnet and rush off to Mrs. Barker with the confi- 
dential communication about her brother’s advancement. Before 
the evening was over, the report that the Vicar was to be the 
new Archdeacon was already creeping into publicity over half 
the little town. 

About an hour after he had taken Father White into the 
garden to Alice, Charlie looked in at Mr. Barker's. He still 
hovered about the house, and made himself agreeable to Jane 
whenever he had an opportunity, and they were now on very 
good terms indeed, without any attempts on his part at tender- 
ness. He found his aunt with Mrs. Barker on one garden seat, 
and Jane with her work on another just by. Jane asked him 
after Alice, and he said he had left her some time before on the 
terrace with Mr. White. 

Aunt Joanna’s face grew red with sudden anger. ‘“ How did 
he get in?” she said. “I told the servant that she was not to 
be disturbed by visitors this afternoon.” 

“ Indeed,” said Charlie, “ I thought that was very likely ; but 
Mr. White seemed to wish to see her, and I took him on to the 
terrace.” 

“Foolish boy!” said his aunt, “you've done a great mis- 
chief.” Hereupon Aunt Joanna took a very abrupt leave, and 
scuffled off without more ado, leaving Mrs. Barker and her 
daughter in great amazement. When she reached Blackley 
House, neither Alice nor Father White were to be found any- 
where. Alice, she was told, had gone out with Emily. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

CASTING THE DIE. 
FATHER WHITE, as we have said, was not by nature a coura- 
geous man, and in the particular matter to which this story 
relates, he was sincerely anxious on many grounds to act, if 
possible, so as to avoid an explosion. He would have been very 
glad indeed to have heard that Mrs. Westmore had gone off to 
some place at a distance to be received into the Catholic Church, 
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and to be sure that her husband knew that he had himself had 
no part in making her a Catholic. As far as her convictions 
went, this was almost entirely true, for he had never conversed 
with her on religious matters, though it was impossible for her 
to see so much of him as she had seen without picking up a 
good many things which had helped her on. Father White was 
not a Don Abbondio, but he was a man of peace, sincerely 
attached to his friend, and full of tenderness for the grief which 
he knew the blow of his wife’s conversion would occasion to him. 
But men in his position are frequently called on in our time and 
country to do what they know and feel must give a bad im- 
pression, or, at least, cost them the friendship and even the 
respect of those whom they esteem and love. 

He found Alice in what to his eyes was a state of evident 
temptation. The happiness of the day before had all vanished 
from her mind. Everything was dark. She had made no 
plans for communicating with him, and when Charlie left them 
together, she was almost angry with him for going away. They 
did not begin the subject of religion immediately. Father White 
said very little during the few first minutes of the interview, 
though he lifted up his heart very fervently in internal prayer. 
Then he began by speaking of the strange chance, as it might 
have seemed, which led her to the door of the chapel on the 
feast of the Assumption. “It is, in many respects, he great 
feast of our Lady,” he said, “and it is in an especial manner the 
feast of her power of intercession.” While he spoke, his heart 
was earnestly imploring that intercession in favour of the work 
he had in hand. 

Alice was calmed by these first few moments of pause before 
they came to the great point. “I have had a letter from my 
husband,” site said at last. “If you do not mind, I should like 
to read part of it to you.” 

Father White listened as she read the substance of the letter 
—leaving out the little passages of endearment, and those in 
which he spoke of his own delight at the offer of the Bishop 
and his hopes of her cooperation. “Now, Mr. White, what can 
Ido? It is clear that he thinks that if I take this step now, 
I shall ruin his prospects. Would it be safe to wait ?” 

“That is a hard question. What do you think yourself? 
When I last saw you you seemed to be very much afraid of any 
delay.” 

.The thought of another terrible time of physical danger 
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came across her, and all the fears which had made her so 
miserable for the last few months. “Ought I to do it now, 
because I am afraid of death? Is that the right motive ?” 

“If you were certain of health and strength for years to 
come, would you think you ought not to do it ?” 

“TI think I ought to do it, in any case,” she said, after a long 
pause. “But cannot I promise God to do it by-and-bye, and be 
safe?” 

The priest again threw her back on her own conscience, 
“Can you?” he said. 

“T heard some one say once,” she said, “that the young 
man who did not obey our Lord’s invitation to join Him, had 
never another opportunity given him, and that he lost his 
soul.” 

“Well, said Father White, “that was a call to a life of 
perfection, not exactly a call to what was necessary to salvation. 
I should be afraid to say myself that he had never another 
opportunity, or that he lost his soul. But what is certain is this 
—that we can never put off God’s grace, and reckon on it at a 
future time. You can never become a Catholic without a special 
grace to help you, and what you must consider is, whether you 
have any reason to plead now for delay, which will avail you in 
the Day of Judgment, if you are never able to do it by-and-bye. 
Pray a little, Mrs. Westmore, and I will pray with you.” 

He knelt down for a minute or two on the footboard of the 
large garden seat on which she was sitting, and Alice did the 
same. Then after an earnest prayer, she rose up again. 

“Mr. White, you must tell me what to do. I have put 
myself in your hands. But you see the difficulties of my 
position.” 

“Do you believe,” he said, “that there is no salvation for 
you out of the Catholic Church ?” 

“TI do believe it,” she said, firmly. 

“ Then I must take it on myself to be your guide. You had 
better carry out your decision of the other day. I have no letter 
from Mr. Westmore, and I am free so far to act, but I should 
act, under the circumstances, even if he had remonstrated. God 
knows how it goes to my heart to pain him. But it must 
be done. I heard this morning from our Bishop, Dr. Thatcher, 
and he will be here to-night. If you are received to-night, 
he will confirm you, I daresay, to-morrow morning, and that 
will give you greater strength for any trial that you may have to 
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meet. Now, have you thought about your confession, as I told 
you the other day ?” 

Alice said she had read through the Examination of Con- 
science, and could tell all that she remembered. “It is a very 
poor preparation, I am afraid, but I wish most earnestly to 
be forgiven for my sins.” 

He found out also that she had read over the Confession of 
Faith, which she would have to make on her reception. “I 
believe every word of it, because the Church teaches it,” she 
said. 

Then it was arranged that in half an hour she should be 
at the little Presbytery, and go with him into the little chapel to 
render her abjuration. Father White then took his leave, and 
turned homewards. 

Long after did Alice remember the remaining incidents of 
that afternoon: how she went to kiss her child, and how she 
knelt again at her prie-dicw before her Madonna, and how she 
went through the rooms with a strange feeling, as if she was 
bidding adieu to her old life. A little miniature of her husband 
lay near the door of her room, and this she kissed over and over 
again tenderly, as if her happiness with him was soon to be a 
thing of the past. She felt inclined to wish good-bye to the 
servant whom she met on the stairs, and at last fairly burst 
out crying as she met Emily in the passage by the front door. 

“Where are you going, Madre 2” said the girl. “Madre” 
was a name by which Alice liked to be called by Emily—a sort 
of compromise between “Alice” and “ mother,” something short 
of the latter, for which, as she said, she did not feel old enough. 

“ Darling, where I cannot take you, I fear,” she said. “ No— 
come with me, I must have some one with me, and we may not 
often be together again. Darling, how sweet and good you have 
always been to me!” 

Emily was supposed to be a matter-of-fact girl, but she had 
a warm heart, and she loved Alice intensely. But she was 
utterly confounded by her’stepmother’s manner. It was more 
like enthusiasm than excitement, but she was quite out of her 
common: quiet gentleness. 

“ Wherever you like, Madre. But what is the matter ? Where 
are we to go?” 

Alice led her on quickly down the street, hardly speaking 
except incoherently. A strange thought had come across her 
that it was better that there should be some witness, as far as 
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was possible, to what she was going to do, who might testify 
that she had acted with absolute freedom. And so, to Emily’s 
utter astonishment, she led her on till they found themselves at 
the gate which led up to Father White’s house, close to the door 
of the little Catholic chapel. The chapel door was half open. 

“Go in, dearest, and sit there till I come to you.” 

Emily now found her tongue. ‘“ What are you going to do, 
Alice?” she said. ‘“ My father could never bear either of us to 
be here.” 

“Emily! Emily ! you must help me so far—it is all my own 
doing, and I want you to be here to see that it is. I want you 
to be able to tell your father all that passes. Emily, dearest, do 
not forsake me! It can do you no harm; you are here now, 
wait till I can come back.” 

Emily at last obeyed. She went into the little chapel, and 
sat down on a bench near the door. There was no one in the 
chapel. What a plain, untasteful place it seemed to her! Those 
dauby pictures of the Passion round the walls, the simple altar— 
decorated, indeed, for the octave of the feast, after a fashion, but 
still not to be spoken of in the same breath with the beautiful 
artistic altar in the Minster. Then the statue of our Blessed 
Lady—it was painted and gilded, and though it seemed devo- 
tional in its way, it jarred upon the taste of the young English 
lady. What did that red lamp mean, which was burning before 
the altar ? 

She sat for some time without anything to divert her atten- 
tion. Then she saw Father White show Alice to a little side 
door in the wall near where the vestry door seemed to be. Alice 
went in, and then there was a long silence. What could she be 
doing? Father White had gone back into the vestry! She 
waited for nearly half an hour. What could be going on? Then 
Father White appeared, vested as before, in a short surplice and 
stole. He lighted two candles at the altar, and then Alice 
appeared and knelt at the altar rails. She could not hear what 
was said, but they seemed to be reciting a psalm. Then Father 
White stopped, and, after a few versicles, Alice read out of a 
book what sounded at first like the Nicene Creed. Then he 
poured a little water on her forehead, saying words which Emily 
could not hear. Then he whispered something to her, and after 
that pronounced a sort of absolution, making a large sign of the 
Cross over her as he did so. Then Alice stood up, and they 
recited the Ze Deum together, after which Father White went 
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away into the sacristy, and left Alice kneeling before the 
altar. 

It was all very quiet, and very quick, and very business-like, 
Emily thought. Nothing at all sensational or esthetic, certainly. 
Alice’s face was radiant when she turned and went down the 
chapel to where Emily was sitting, having first said a few words 
to Father White in the sacristy. Neither of the ladies had much 
to say to one another as they walked home. Emily could see 
that Alice was very tired, and that she might have to suffer very 
much physically from the effort which this afternoon had cost 
her. She suggested to her to keep to her own room, and have 
her dinner sent up to her, a proposal which Alice accepted with 
great readiness. “A few hours of peace, at least, dearest,” she 
said. “ But now I am ready for anything, and indeed for death 
itself, and I hardly wish to live.” 
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I.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


1—ARTICLES AND CORRESPONDENCE ON THE CONVER- 
SION OF MR. ORBY SHIPLEY. 


In our last number we had occasion to make the remark that, as we 
imagined, very few persons are aware of the full depth of the igno- 
rance of even the elementary truths of the Catholic religion which 
prevails among our fellow-countrymen. And in speaking thus we did 
not mean to refer to the uneducated classes alone. We referred to 
men like Mr. Gladstone, with whom we were directly engaged; and 
among the points as to which we suggested that this gross ignorance 
prevailed, we mentioned in particular the true notion of faith. It 
appears to us that the correspondence which has lately appeared in the 
Times, and the comments which that correspondence has elicited, may 
very well be considered as illustrating the opinion which was expressed 
by us, and we are about to make a few remarks to show how they 
do this. The documents on which we shall comment are these: (1) A 
letter of Mr. Orby Shipley, dated November 22, which appeared in the 
Times of November 26. This letter explains Mr. Orby Shipley’s main 
reason for submission to the Catholic Church. (2) A leading article in 
the Zimes of the same day, commenting upon Mr. Orby Shipley’s letter. 
(3) A letter from Dr. Littledale, dated November 26 ; and (4) a similar 
letter from Mr. T. T. Carter of Clewer. These two letters comment, 
like the Zimes, on Mr. Orby Shipley’s letter. (5) An article in the 
Spectator of November 30, the writer of which reviews both the letter of 
Mr. Shipley and the article in the Zimes. (6) A letter of a “ Perplexed 
Inquirer,” commenting on Mr. Carter’s statement in the letter above 
mentioned, as to the Rule of Faith. This letter appeared in the Zimes 
of November 28. (7) Another shorter letter to the same purpose, 
signed “ R. S. S.,” which appeared in the Zimes of December 3. (8) An 
answer from Mr. Carter to the letter of the “ Perplexed Inquirer,” dated 
November 30. ‘This letter appeared at the same time with the letter of 
“R.S.S.” (9) A rejoinder of the “ Perplexed Inquirer,” contained in 
a letter to the Zimes (of December 5). To these we may add, as illus- 
trating the subject, a letter signed “ G. R. Gasquet ” (a Catholic writer), 
occasioned by the article in the Spectator, and the comments of the 
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Spectator itself on the last letter of the “ Perplexed Inquirer.” Both 
these are to be found in the Sfectator of December 7, 1878. 

We have here a number of writers, who may be fairly taken to 
represent the average of educated Englishmen. Dr. Littledale and 
Mr. Carter are well-known High Church clergymen, and the “ Perplexed 
Inquirer ” and “ R. S. S.” are at least persons who take an interest in 
religious questions. ‘The writer in the Zimes must be supposed to be a 
Christian, although it is now understood that the Jewish influence, 
which already is paramount in the Continental Press, and has in England 
swallowed up the Daily Zé/egraph, not to mention other newspapers, 
has of late been attempting to take possession of our leading journal. 
The writer in the Sfectator would probably call himself a philosophical 
Christian. We have here, therefore, half a dozen men of education and 
cultivation, as may be supposed, above rather than under the average, 
and, what is more to our point at present, persons who may be supposed 
to be able to give an intelligent account of what and why they believe. 
We say “believe,” because we have a right to assume that all these 
gentlemen recite every Sunday, if not oftener, the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Nicene Creed. ‘That is, they avow, as the solemn profession of 
their religious position, and of their hope for the future, first that they 
believe something, and then that that something which they believe is 
contained in the Christian Creeds. And yet we fail to find in most of 
these writers any perception of the ludicrous inconsistency of finding 
fault, as some of them do, and in the language in which they do, with 
Mr. Orby Shipley for the simple statement of the grounds on which he 
has acted in submitting to the Catholic Church. And we hope to make 
it plain that these censurers of Mr. Shipley say what they do mainly 
from a want of simple intelligence of what they say so often, that they 
“believe” in the Three Divine Persons of the Ever Blessed Trinity, in 
the Incarnation and Passion of our Lord, in the future Judgment, in 
the Holy Catholic Church, the Life Everlasting, and the like. 


§ z.—Mr. Orby Shipley’s statement. 

Mr. Orby Shipley tells us very simply, that up to the time of his 
conversion he held and taught a certain number of doctrines as Divine 
truths—almost all the Catholic doctrines which are not positively for- 
bidden to a loyal Anglican—but that he found out that he had no other 
ground for his faith and teaching than his own private judgment. That 
is, we suppose, it appeared to him, making the best of his opportunities 
and studies, that what he taught were the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church in the sense in which he then recognized any such authority. 
For instance, let us suppose him to have been challenged as to his 
belief in or teaching of the Real Presence—a doctrine which the Highest 
Anglicans can only assert to be tolerated in the Establishment, as its 
denial is also tolerated—we may suppose that Mr. Orby Shipley, like 
others of the same school, would have said that they found the doctrine 
in question in Scripture, in the Fathers, and that, as far as they are able 
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to ascertain, it was the teaching of the Church now and from the begin- 
ning, especially of what Anglicans are fond of calling the ‘ Undivided ” 
Church before the separation of East and West—a‘phrase which, by 
implication, denies formally that the present Church is One and Un- 
divided, and thus implicitly contradicts the Creed which Anglicans 
recite as well as Catholics. Now these conclusions as to the doctrine 
of the Real Presence cannot be really called anything but exercises of 
private judgment on the part of such Anglicans as those of whom we 
speak, for they are perfectly ready to acknowledge that other people 
take different views of the meaning of Scripture, the Fathers, and the 
“* Undivided ” Church, and that the meaning of these authorities is a 
matter of reason and argument. When, then, Mr. Shipley says that he 
held this and other doctrines on his own private judgment, he states the 
simple truth about those convictions of his of which he speaks. On the 
other hand, if a simple Catholic child were to be asked whether our 
Lord is present or not in the Blessed Sacrament, he would answer in 
the affirmative, and if he were asked how he knew his statement to be 
true, he would answer that the Church taught it him, and he would give 
the same reason for his faith in the Trinity of Persons in the One 
Godhead. When Mr. Shipley passed from the position in which he had 
formerly held certain Catholic doctrines on the grounds of which we 
have spoken, into the fold of the Catholic Church, he put himself on a 
level with the child above mentioned, and he held these doctrines on 
the faith of a living authority, sent by God, and not on the fallible 
security of his own reasonings or investigations. 


§ 2.—The “Times” ou Faith. 

The writer in the Zimes sees in all this nothing but a ludicrous 
dethronement of private judgment or reason in one shape for the 
purpose of substituting for it the same authority in another shape, 
and we need hardly point out that this line of criticism simply ignores 
altogether the character of faith. Of course we cannot tell whether 
this gentleman frequents any place of public worship at all, or whether 
in the denomination to which he may belong, the recital of the Apostles’ 
Creed forms any part of the public service. Nor can we tell whether 
the recital of the Creed, or any profession of faith, or what Catholics 
call an “ Act of Faith,” forms any part of this writer’s private devotions. 
All that can be asserted is, that if this gentleman believes anything at 
all, in the Christian sense of the word belief or faith, he ought not to 
be so hard upon Mr. Shipley’s very simple statement as to the grounds 
of his conversion to Catholicism. It is quite absurd to suppose that 
even men of that high intellectual culture which may be conceived to 
be requisite in the writers in the Zmes, can have reasoned out for 
themselves the doctrines of the Ever Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the rest, which are recounted in the Creed, or that when they say 
‘I believe,” they are so utterly ignorant of the elements of theology as 
to mean that they know the truth of the articles which follow by reason, 
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or by scientific research, or by the result of their own investigations of 
Scripture. They ought to know that faith is that kind of knowledge 
and certainty which rests upon testimony, and that no man could ever 
have “faith” in anything at all which rested on himself. The writer in 
the Zimes speaks as if it were unreasonable to have any “ faith” in any 
testimony whatever, and sees no distinction at all between the true 
office of reason, in leading us to the authority which we are to accept as 
our guide on matters far beyond our own powers, and the false office 
of reason, destructive of all faith, which refuses to accept anything on 
that authority after it has been discovered, except so far as it approves 
it itself. That is, the writer selected by the Zimes to criticize Mr. Orby 
Shipley has simply no idea of faith at all, as an intellectual act or 
process distinct from the ordinary processes of reasoning. That is, to 
take a familiar instance from the Gospel history, if the Zimes writer had 
been present when our Lord made the paralytic man take up his bed 
and walk, he might not have objected to the reasoning which concluded 
that a Man Who could do that ought to be received as a Teacher sent 
from God, but, when he was asked, on the strength of this reasoning, 
to believe what he could not see, that He had power on earth to forgive 
sins, he would either have said that it was altogether unreasonable and 
unnatural to accept such a claim, or, that if anybody did accept it, he 
could only do it by the same process of reasoning as that by which he 
first came to conclude that our Lord was a Divinely appointed Teacher. 


§ 3.—The “Spectator” on Faith. 


The writer in the Spectator is of a very different mental calibre from 
the writer in the Zimes. We feel that we are dealing with a man who 
acknowledges himself to be mortal, and does not claim that his own 
“swagger and bounce” are to exempt him from the laws of fair 
reasoning and criticism. The Spectator quizzes freely the oracle which 
has declared that the resignation of private judgment can never be the 
logical result of the exercise of private judgment. This writer can 
understand the reasonableness, that is, of some sort of faith, If a man 
finds that Mr. Freeman and Mr. Stubbs are worthy of being installed as 
authorities on matters relating to certain parts of English history, it is 
not unreasonable to trust them as to points relating to the same subject 
matter which we have not ourselves examined. This is the simple 
principle of “ human faith,” on which we are all acting every day of our 
lives in a thousand different circumstances, and of which the credulity 
with which the statements of the Zimes and its correspondents are 
received by the greater mass of Englishmen is an astonishing example. 
So far the Spectator is more reasonable than the Zimes, as might only 
have been expected. But if the S/ectator acknowledges the principle of 
faith in human authority as most reasonable, and if it defends Mr. Orby 
Shipley from the criticisms with which the Zzmes has assailed the use 
of his private judgment or reason, by which he has found out at last 
the authority on which alone he can safely and consistently believe the 
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doctrines to which he was before drawn, as he says, by a Catholic 
instinct, we cannot add that the writer in the Spectaéor has at all grasped 
the truth as to that particular kind of faith which is the condition 
of salvation in the Christian dispensation, and which must be practically 
and continually exercised by those who recite the Creed in the Christian 
sense, and conform their lives thereto. We do not see in the article of 
the Spectator any recognition of the difference between Divine and 
human faith at all. The writer criticises Mr. Shipley for having first 
been led to think, on his own authority, that the doctrines taught by 
the Catholic Church were apparently true, and then for having given in 
his adhesion to the authority which affirms these doctrines—taking no 
notice of the declaration made by that gentleman as to the insufficiency 
of the grounds on which he had before held these doctrines to furnish 
the basis of a true and solid faith. The Spectator seems to see no use 
or gain in this. It is precisely to his discovery of the insufficiency of his 
former grounds for holding these doctrines that Mr. Shipley attributes 
his decision. That being the case, the “deeply rooted Protestantism,” of 
which the Sfectator accuses him is certainly a misconception on the part 
of this clever writer. He seems to understand the convert to Catholicism 
as only accepting “‘ the authority of the Roman Church decause his own 
mind had previously led him to all the conclusions she endorses,” whereas 
the convert may very fairly argue from his historical researches, or even 
his Catholic instincts, in the right sense of the terms, that the Church 
which teaches certain doctrines with authority is the One True Church— 
in the existence and rights of which he has been all his life declaring his 
belief in the Creed—without in the very slightest degree resting his 
assent as of faith to the teaching of that Church, when he has found it, 
on any process of his own mind as to doctrines whatsoever. If the 
bystanders who witnessed the miracle to which we have just referred, 
were led by what they witnessed with their eyes to put faith in our 
Lord as a Divine Teacher, the ground of their assent to whatever 
He might lay down as to the forgiveness of sins would be His word 
as such, not the miracle which they had seen, which had no connection 
at all, except a figurative connection, with the forgiveness of sins. 
The miracle made them believe in His Mission and Authority, 
and these made them believe all that He taught. Of course 
a convert might be led in any way to the door of the Catholic 
Church, because the conviction that she is the One Divinely appointed 
teacher of the human race may be brought home to minds by a 
hundred different processes. Mr. Shipley’s Catholic instincts must have 
been very mainly instrumental in his conversion, on account of the 
very powerful negative argument which they might engender agaznst 
the Catholicity of any false and imperfect form of Christianity, such 
as that of the Anglican Establishment. In this way, “Catholic Instincts” 
have been and are daily most powerful aids to the discovery of the true 
Church. We see this in the effect produced in some minds by the 
Gorham Judgment, in others by the Denison Judgment, or the Purchas 
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Judgment, and the like. Here “ Catholic instincts,” and knowledge of 
antiquity or Catholic doctrine, come in to prove negatively the utter 
absence of Catholicism, or of the principle of authority itself, in the 
Establishment, and thus to free souls from the yoke of an imaginary 
duty to what is shown to be an usurping authority. But Mr. Shipley’s 
statement, if it means anything, must mean that it was just because he 
desired to be taught, and not to choose for himself, without any refer- 
ence to particular doctrines at all, that he found it insufficient and con- 
trary to the requirement of the Christian covenant to hold these truths 
as he did before, and that he sought out the only authority on which 
he could hold them not as from himself, but as from God. It appears 
to us that a man who holds all, or nearly all Catholic truths as matters 
of his own judgment, witnesses even more than others do, in submitting 
to the Church, to the truth that nothing but faith can save, and that 
faith cannot be unless there be submission to an authority teaching in the 
name of God. 

But it is most curious to find this able and, as it seems, serious and 
thoughtful, writer falling into the most palpable and flagrant self-contra- 
diction in his argument, a contradiction which he certainly could not be 
guilty of, on any subject-matter in which he was not a stranger. He 
quietly tells us that it may seem very reasonable that human intelli- 
gence should be better fitted to find out what guide to follow, especially 
in a matter like religion, than to find the true way without a guide. 
But, he says, this is a matter so important that it cannot be decided on 
any @ priort grounds at all. Very well ; then we suppose the best thing 
would be to find out the actual facts as to revelation, and take them 
and all that they involve, whether they are what we might have 
expected or not. Or rather, as we do not approach the subject of 
Christianity altogether as strangers, but have been calling ourselves 
Christians all our lives, perhaps it might be an easy way out of the 
difficulty just to revive our recollections of the Creed, and in particular, 
to make a short meditation on its two first words. That might be 
quite enough to settle the question about some guide or other, and 
then the only remaining difficulty would be to find out which is 
the true guide, quite apart from all @ prior considerations. But our 
friend in the Sfectator here meets us with a charming and ingenuous 
inconsistency, and says he should like to ask a question or two of 
the guide who presents himself, and we gather from the conclusion 
of his article, that he is inclined to agree with Mr. Shipley that there 
is only one possible external guide—the Catholic Church. For he 
ends, by saying, after objecting to her claims, that ‘‘we are thrown 
back on that cautious, individual groping of the intellect, the conscience, 
and the affections, in matters of religion, which, painful as it is, seems 
yet to have been the lot of prophets and Apostles in the past ages of the 
Church, and of saints and fathers and theologians later on.”- As to 
this, we should like very much to hear what the prophets and Apostles 
and saints and theologians have to say about the matter. 
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And now, on what grounds does this writer reject the claims of the 
Catholic Church? His main reason seems to be that the Church is 
not decisive and quick enough in her decisions to satisfy him. Instead 
of anticipating the chief characteristic difficulties of each age, and 
being not unprepared for them, the Church, according to him, does 
not know her own mind before the world falls into perplexity, she 
allows different schools, which hold almost diametrically opposite views 
on every difficulty, and delays her judgment till the world at large has 
been discussing a difficulty for a century or so, and the like. “The 
presumption, then,” he concludes, “in favour of a final guide in matters 
of religious conviction fails on investigation, because in most important 
and disputed points—and this for centuries together—the guide to 
whom we are recommended withholds her judgment, and allows 
different schools within her precincts to pronounce quite opposite 
judgments.” ‘There are many things here which are misconceptions 
and exaggerations—and it is simply untrue that on any point of the 
faith which is necessary for salvation, the Church withholds her 
judgment for centuries, and allows different judgments. Heresies 
are condemned as they arise, but the truths which they deny 
are not formally taught by the Church for the first time when 
their contradictions are condemned. Again, it is very strange 
indeed to find an English Protestant writer apparently blaming the 
Church for her cautiousness in condemning as few errors as possible, 
and as deliberately as possible. He seems to us to make no dis- 
tinction between the dogmatic teaching of articles of faith necessary to 
salvation, and declarations on points of controversy which may arise 
from time to time. But our quarrel with this writer is not as to 
his mistaken views of the facts of the case, but as to his extra- 
ordinary blindness to the patent fact as to his own argument, which 
is exactly of that kind which he begins by excluding. If even there 
was an @ prior? objection to the Catholic Church as the Divine guide 
of men as to what is to be believed, certainly his objection is an a@ prior? 
objection and nothing more. For one man who would complain of 
the tardiness of the Church in explaining her doctrines, say of Eternal 
Punishment or of the Inspiration of Scripture, there would be a dozen 
who would declare that the time had not yet come for any public 
decision on the matter: and the writer must be quite aware of the 
fact that some men whom he would not be the last to revere among 
Catholic authorities thought that the time had not come for the 
Vatican Definition as to Infallibility, and the Definition of the 
Immaculate Conception. Let the writer in the Sfectator go and put 
himself at the feet of the Catholic Church, and we venture to tell him 
with the most absolute certainty that he will not find himself in any 
agony or perplexity at all as to what to believe and what not to believe. 
And we add, that until he makes up his mind to receive his Creed at 
the hands of a Divinely appointed teacher, he will never “believe” 
anything at all in the full, true, and reasonable sense of the word. He 
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may think a great many things are true, as Mr. Shipley did—but that 
is not faith. 
§ g.—Dr. Littledale on Mr. Orby Shipley. 

We may now pass on to Mr. Shipley’s clerical critics, Dr. Littledale 
and Mr. Carter, and see whether we can find in them an idea of faith 
more clear and more lucid than in the writers in the Zimes and the 
Spectator. Dr. Littledale, who is one of the ‘swashbucklers’ of con- 
troversy, and is not remarkable for the amenity of his language, seems 
to be much in the same boat with the author of the Zimes article. 
He says most unfairly, of Mr. Shipley’s statement that “the right 
principle of faith and practice in religion is authority, and that it is of 
less moment what one believes and does than why one accepts and 
practises ”—that it amounts to “the painful admission, that faith and 
morals—that is doctrinal and ethical truth—are quite unimportant in 
comparison with the duty of addicating conscience” (the italics are ours) 
“as now taught by the Roman Church.” Here we have, we are sorry 
to say, not for the first time by any means in Dr. Littledale’s writings, 
an intemperate statement which can only be excused from being 
calumnious on account of the gross ignorance in which it is made, for 
such is the statement that the Catholic Church teaches the duty of 
“abdicating conscience,’ or that Mr. Shipley or any other of her 
children believes and acts as he does under her rule except in the 
fullest and clearest obedience to his own conscience. The insertion 
of the word conscience amounts to a flagrant misrepresentation of 
Mr. Shipley’s position, who might have been said to have “abdicated ” 
his own private judgment—but even that only in the sense that he 
is not content with it as a voucher for what he is to believe as a matter 
of faith, thinking it both more reasonable and more dutiful to God 
to receive revelation from the appointed authority as speaking in His 
name. But, as to his ideas of faith, Dr. Littledale, as we have said, 
is about on a level with the Zimes. So, at least, we must understand 
him, unless he means to agree with Mr. Orby Shipley. That gentleman 
has said that -he exercised his private judgment for the last time, and 
submitted to the Catholic Church. Dr. Littledale remarks that 
Mr. Shipley “quite fails to perceive that he has merely moved private 
judgment one step backward, but that it is still the sole tribunal by 
which he tests the fact whether any doctrine or person is clothed with 
the authority to which he must bow.” This language is not fair, 
because the Catholic Church is not a doctrine or a person, but a 
Divinely instituted authority, in the existence and prerogatives which 
all Christians profess to believe as a matter of faith, and there can be 
no harm at all in using reason, not as the sole tribunal by which the 
claims of this Body are tested, but as a means to ascertain where that 
Body is, the notes and marks of which are set forth, not by any @ prior? 
reasoning, but on Divine authority in the Christian Creeds. In this 
sense, Dr. Littledale’s charge against Mr. Shipley only amounts to this, 
that he has used his reason for the purpose for which God meant it to 
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be used, in arriving at the truth in matters of religion. But Dr. Little- 
dale is too clevér a man to make a charge which amounts to an 
encomium. He must therefore mean that the use of reason or of 
private judgment in finding out the guide of truth, makes all that that 
guide teaches us to rest on reason or private judgment only, and this 
is exactly the doctrine of the Zimes, and amounts to a denial of the very 
idea of faith, 
§ 5.—Mr. Carter on the Rule of Faith. 

We wish to speak with all respect and kindness of a man like 
Mr. Carter of Clewer, who has also entered the arena of controversy 
in consequence of Mr. Shipley’s letter. But we cannot say that we 
can gather from his statements any certainty that he has grasped the 
Catholic idea of faith with greater clearness than the other writers on 
whom we have been commenting. He happened, in his letter on 
Mr. Shipley, to mention what is called the Vincentian Canon—a much 
abused statement—the rule guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 
This brought him into collision with a “ Perplexed Inquirer,” whose chief 
difficulty as to this famous dictum lay in the word omnes, and on this 
point Mr. Carter has replied, without, as we think, clearing up the 
difficulty raised by his opponent. We would gladly say a few words 
as to this before the close of this paper, but we must speak of 
Mr. Carter as commenting on Mr. Shipley. Mr. Carter is very anxious 
to disclaim the imputation of holding what he conceives the Catholic 
doctrine on his own private judgment. “It were a grievous mistake 
to suppose that the High Church School in England rests its faith on 
what is ordinarily understood as private judgment. Its very satonale, 
its raison d’étre, is its historical continuity [where was it four centuries 
ago ?|: its whole groundwork and its clue through the troubled conflicts 
of every passing age is its appeal to history: its power against Rome, 
its resistance, especially, to Rome’s modern decisions, is what, indeed, 
Rome counts heresy, but what we count the witness of the Eternal 
Spirit of God, the testimony of ages, the guod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus.” 

These are fine words, but to a theologian they are worth no more as 
an explanation of a doctrine of faith as distinct from and contrasted with 
private judgment, than the very similar language which the simple and 
professed Protestant would use as to the testimony of Holy Scripture, 
which is undoubtedly “the witness of the Eternal Spirit of God,” and 
which has the advantage over Mr. Carter’s imagined rule of faith, that 
it is contained at least in a single volume. We have not the slightest 
doubt that Mr. Carter would turn round on the Protestant and tell him 
that he could not interpret the Bible for himself without resting his 
position “on private judgment,” and we entirely fail to see how there 
is less reliance on private judgment in interpreting antiquity for our- 
selves than in interpreting the Bible for ourselves. And it is just as 
impossible to find a true theological basis of faith in the one case as 
VOL. XVI. (NEW SERIES). J 
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in the other. Moreover, Mr. Carter himself admits that his principle 
is not worth much for modern controversies, just the controversies, 
one would be inclined to think, for which modern men needed the 
Divine guide. ‘No doubt,” he says, “this great principle is weakened 
since the division of the Church, incapacitated, as it thus is, from 
speaking with one voice. But the principle does not, therefore, alto- 
gether fail us. There is a deposit of faith sufficient for salvation, held 
alike by the Greek, the Roman, and the Anglican Communions, the 
silent and outwardly separated ommnes of Catholic Christendom.” Now 
Mr. Carter, whenever he recites the Nicene Creed, declares that he 
believes as a matter of faith the Procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father and the Son, and also the Unity of the Church. Where 
is the “consensus” of his “omnes” of Catholic Christendom as to 
this doctrine about the Holy Ghost, and as to the doctrine that the 
Unity of the Church is an invisible unity, and a unity which admits 
of such intense opposition as to the rule of faith itself and a great 
number of vital doctrines, as exists between the English Establishment 
and both the Western and Eastern Churches? The Divine rule of 
faith cannot vary in different times and places. But, according to 
Mr. Carter, at this moment English, Greek, and Roman Christians 
must begin by rejecting, each the teaching of his own living Church as 
that rule, must go on to judge what it is that these three silent and 
separated “omnes” agree in teaching, and then, in defiance of each of 
the three, he must take that as his rule of faith. No process can be 
imagined more arbitrary, more entirely without living authority—even of 
the silent and separated “‘omnes” themselves—more absolutely based 
on private judgment, or, as we venture to tell Mr. Carter, more dis- 
respectful to the Eternal Spirit, Who is to abide with the Church for 
ever, and Who is thus either reduced to silence, or made to speak 
ambiguously or contradictorily. 


II.—FATHER SECCHI. 


, 


Revue des Questions Scientifigues, Octobre, 1878, Louvain. 


ALL Catholics are interested in the good success of the Scientific 
Association of Brussels, instituted three years ago and bearing the 
device: Wulla unguam inter fidem et rationem vera dissensio esse potest. 
In the enunciation of this primary principle, it was contended not only 
that there is, and can be, no discrepancy between the facts of experi- 
mental knowledge and the truths of revelation, but that it is a serious 
error to suppose that the spirit of Catholic faith is in any way at 
variance with the spirit of genuine scientific inquiry. The Revue des 
Questions Scientifigues of October last, after remarking of the late Father 
Secchi, that his twofold life of priest and astronomer, with its hearty 
devotion to the duties of both, was a practical illustration of the great 
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principle put forth by the before-mentioned Association, goes on to 
dwell at some length upon the grateful story of his scientific labours. 
A short abstract may be not unacceptable to our readers; especially 
as it was in England that Father Secchi found his true scientific 
vocation, when in the Stonyhurst Observatory he first surrendered 
himself to the fascination of astronomy. 

Angelo Secchi was born at the little town of Reggio, half-way 
between Parma and Modena, in the year 1818, and at the age of 
fifteen went to the Jesuit novitiate. He had distinguished himself very 
highly in his juvenile studies, but it was then supposed that his mind 
was formed for literary excellence. After the two years of noviceship, 
during which, as is well known, all secular studies are laid aside, he 
was sent to the Roman College to continue his classical course ; and 
when he had spent the allotted time over his Latin, Greek, and Italian 
authors, he went through the full course of philosophy, in which then 
as now physical science found its place. He surrendered himself with 
Italian ardour to his new studies, and seemed to feel from the first 
that he had parted from literature for life. His success was so marked 
that whilst he was yet himself a learner he was made Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the College of Nobles. 
At the end of his course of philosophy he was sent to the Roman 
College to form one of the ordinary staff of masters, but it was soon 
apparent that he could be more usefully employed, and after one year 
of teaching in a class of Grammar, he was appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the College of Loreto, in which post he remained 
four years. He returned to Rome for his theology, which was rudely 
interrupted in the third year by external causes. 

In February of the year 1847 a notice was posted by some Roman 
roughs on the chief door of the Gesu, “This house to let,” and on the 
28th of March the Jesuits were expelled. The prophetic placard 
scarcely met with the honour which its truthfulness deserved, for Mgr. 
Merode, who was passing at the time, tore it down and trod it into the 
mud, calling the men who had put it up a pack of cowards. His 
remarks were received in obsequious silence. 

Angelo Secchi went to England and finished his theology at Stony- 
hurst. An observatory, intended solely for home use, had been erected 
there in the year 1838, and at the time of Father Secchi’s arrival, Father 
Alfred Weld was actively engaged in a series of solar observations. Father 
Secchi recognized his future work, and so at the same moment did his 
Superiors. Immediately after his ordination, which took place at Stony- 
hurst, he was despatched to Georgetown in the United States to help 
Father Curley in the management of the observatory which had been 
established there in the College of the Society of Jesus in the year 1843 
by Fathers Jenkins and Stonestreet, and, though now eclipsed by its 
greater neighbour in Washington, was then doing good service, and 
possessed excellent instruments provided at great cost. Father Curley 
had already welcomed Father Sestini from the Roman College, and 
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was still expecting the “Comet-hunter,” Father de Vico. Both these 
Fathers had been expelled from Rome at the same time as Father 
Secchi. Father de Vico died in London at the close of the year 1848. 

In the following year the Jesuit Fathers were permitted to return to 
the Roman College, and Father Secchi was at once recalled to be the 
successor of Father de Vico, in the Chair of Astronomy of the Gregorian 
College and the direction of the Observatory. Perhaps, if the Revo- 
lution had left him peacefully lecturing at Loreto, he might have lived 
and died in ignorance of the higher capabilities and the true propensity 
of his own genius. 

The Observatory of the Roman College was founded in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. There Clavius in 1572 observed the new 
star in Cassiopea; there Scheiner put together the first observations 
of the solar spots; there Father de Gottignies observed the spots on 
Jupiter and the comets of 1664, 1665, and 1668; there Borgondi, 
Asclepi, Maire, Boscovich, J. Calandrelli worked. In one of the rooms 
now joined to the Kircher Museum may yet be seen the meridian 
traced by Boscovich in 1751, the date of his measurement of an arc 
of nearly two degrees between Rome and Rimini along the Appian 
Way. 

Still the observatory was not happily placed, as successive astro- 
nomers felt with sorrow. It was Boscovich who first struck out the 
sagacious idea of mounting it upon the dome of the Church of St. 
Ignatius, which forms part of the noble building known as the Roman 
College. ‘The Suppression of the Society killed his project. The next 
in office, J. Calandrelli, who succeeded to the chair of astronomy in 
1773, had every desire to carry out the scheme of Boscovich, but his 
courage or his perseverance failed, and he subsided into the construction 
of a square tower at one corner of the College front. This was the 
observatory of the Roman College when, in 1849, Father Secchi entered 
upon office. It was most painfully apparent to him, from the first 
moment, that the square tower of Calandrelli was quite inadequate to 
the necessities of an observatory, for which already the labours of his 
immediate predecessors, Father de Vico and his two assistants, Fathers 
Sestini and Victor della Rovere, had earned some celebrity. The most 
indispensable instruments could not be properly worked in limits so 
narrow and upon a foundation so unsteady. The conviction came 
home to all concerned that active measures of improvement were 
imperatively called for. The only question was, what to do. Boscovich’s 
abandoned project recurred to mind. Father Secchi studied it in detail, 
and drew up his designs, which, with a rough estimate of the expense, 
he submitted to Father Roothaan, then General of the Society of Jesus. 
The plan was warmly approved. Fathers Paul Rosa, Pierling, and 
Beckx generously seconded Father Secchi’s efforts, and Pius the Ninth 
gave a thousand crowns to help the enterprise. 

In the original plan of the Church of St. Ignatius, it had been 
intended to crown the edifice with a lofty cupola. The death of the 
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founder, Cardinal Ludovici, prevented the completion of the design, but 
not until four huge prisms of pillar work had been erected to receive 
the superstructure. These supports, formed to carry an enormous weight, 
and yet standing idle, seemed specially contrived to be that imperturbable 
foundation which Father Secchi so much desired for the observatory. 
Upon one of the four he built the room which was to contain Ertel’s 
meridian circle, for which Father Roothaan had given the order in 1841; 
on another he mounted Merz’s 9-inch equatorial, which he had himself 
ordered in Munich after his return to Europe; to the third he trans- 
ported the older equatorial of Cauchoix, presented by Father Fortis, 
General of the Society of Jesus, to Father Dumouchel in 1825 ; and on 
the fourth he found place for the collection of magnetical instruments. 
A circular corridor connected these four chambers. All was finished in 
October, 1853, the rooms were in working order and the telescopes in 
their place, and Pius the Ninth solemnly inaugurated the new obser- 
vatory. 

We may notice in passing that it was just in the height and heat of 
these laborious building operations that Father Secchi placed the coping- 
stone on another edifice. On the 2nd of February, 1852, he made his 
solemn profession in religion. Father Secchi had never faltered in his 
loyalty, or repented the choice made in his ea ly youth, when he first 
consecrated himself to the service of Jesus Christ by the three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. He was not a Jess diligent observer 
of the laws of nature because he was a priest, and he was not a less 
exemplary priest because he was also an astronomer. One such example 
would be enough to discredit the oft-asserted incompatibility of the spirit 
of free inquiry in natural science and the spirit of docile acceptance of 
revealed truth. 

When the observatory had been established on its new basis, and 
fitted for the most sublime uses, Father Secchi had in the next place to 
consider in what direction he could most profitably apply the power 
which had thus been placed at his disposal. He was not a man to work 
at haphazard, turning his attention to any object of interest which might 
chance to present itself. ‘There must be method in any course which 
he adopted. He soon came to the conclusion that some of the most 
praiseworthy investigations of a national observatory were unsuited to 
the precarious character of his appointment. He had only two assistants, 
a Father and a lay-brother, and both he himself and Father Ferrari 
had to give a portion of their time to the Gregorian University. 
Observations, of which the whole value depends upon minute regis- 
tration, continued with unfailing fidelity for a considerable period, 
had to be put aside, because it was impossible to feel any security that 
they would not be interrupted. He resolved to follow in Father de 
Vico’s footsteps, and devote his time and resources to physical astro- 
nomy, which, as he understood the term, was not restricted to the con- 
templation of planets and comets, but extended its scrutiny to double 
stars, stellar groups, nebulz, and the like. 
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Saturn’s wonderful belt first occupied his thoughts. He found it 
divided into three concentric rings, only two having been known till 
then, and he proved it to be elliptical and eccentric instead of circular, 
as even Bessel, Encke, Galle, Lassell, and Struve had supposed, arriving 
by reason of their error in this respect at very various measurements. 
Mars, Venus, and Jupiter were the objects of prolonged study. Father 
Secchi’s drawings of the moon were especially admired. He was the 
first to apply photography to celestial bodies, and the first also to study 
the comets by the properties of polarised light. He proved that their 
luminosity is partly intrinsic and partly reflected. After some successful 
observing of comets and nebule, he gave himself almost entirely to the 
observation of solar phenomena, and the greatest achievements belong 
to his later studies in this department. As early as the year 1851 he 
had convinced himself that the heat of the sun decreases from centre to 
circumference, and is unequally distributed, being more intense in its 
northern hemisphere. From the former of these conclusions, it follows 
that the sun is surrounded by a dense absorbent atmosphere. Arago 
declared that the discovery was of primary importance. 

Father Secchi’s estimate of the heat of the sun’s surface did not find 
ready acceptance. The enormously varying results are easily accounted 
for when we know that astronomers do not agree about some first prin- 
ciples of the calculation. The common opinion assigned about 5,000 
degrees ; but Father Secchi passed at once to 5,000,000 ! and said that 
Waterton’s estimate of 10,000,000 degrees was by no means an absurd 
conjecture. However, he did not wish, he said, to speak at all peremp- 
torily in the matter. It was a mere matter of opinion, and he held his 
own views only till they were shown to be incorrect. 

The spots on the disc of the sun could not fail to engage his atten- 
tion. From 1858 the old equatorial was consecrated to this special 
service, and projected images were obtained and traced out every day, 
forming a valuable series. Whilst he was thus slowly accumulating the 
data for judging about the mysterious ‘ spots,’ he did not neglect the 
still more mystgrious ‘ protuberances.’ These wonderful fire-clouds 
had been first remarked by Arago, Airy, and Struve in the eclipse of the 
Sth of July, 1842. In 1851, Airy, Carringtun, Dawes, and Talbot were 
able to make more exact observations. Father Secchi and M. de la 
Rue from different posts observed the total eclipse of 1860, and obtained 
photographic pictures, giving both the aureola or ‘crown,’ and the 
roseate flames or ‘ protuberances.’ 

This was enough to establish the objective reality of the protu- 
berances, for it was very certain that ocular illusions could not 
decompose nitrate of silver to produce a picture. Some of these 
protuberances rose from the sun to a height of ten times the diameter 
of the earth, and one was altogether detached, floating above the sun 
like a cloud in the air. What are they? In the eclipse of 1868, 
which Father Secchi was unable to observe, it was found by means of 
the spectroscope that the chief component of the ‘protuberances’ 
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was hydrogen, and M. Janssen at Guntoor made the lucky discovery 
that it was not necessary to wait for an eclipse to bring the spectroscope 
to bear upon them. The very day that this discovery was announced 
in Europe, Father Secchi obtained by the spectroscope the indication 
of hydrogen, and from that time no observatory could dispense with 
the spectroscope. Father Secchi now putting together his knowledge 
of solar spots and solar excrescences, tried to explain both at once by 
a comprehensive theory. Something analogous to the eruption of a 
volcano takes place on the surface of the sun, and vast masses of 
incandescent gas go rolling upwards to so great a height that imagina- 
tion can scarcely follow them. ‘They are large at the base, and continue 
to expand as they rise, then having reposed awhile in that higher region 
after the manner of our terrestrial clouds, and having somewhat cooled 
down from their first intensity of heat, they float very slowly back to 
whence they came. It is Father Secchi’s idea that these fiery clouds 
seen sideways on the edge of the disc are ‘ protuberances,’ and seen full 
upon the face of the sun are ‘spots,’ and Father Van Tricht, from whom 
we take our account, suggests that a difference of effect very similar in 
kind, though not in degree, would be found in the observations of an 
eruption of Vesuvius made respectively by a spectator in Naples and 
an aeronaut perched high in the upper air above the mountain. To 
the latter the volume of fire capped with smoke would be nothing more 
than a ragged black object on the lighter background of the circum- 
jacent land and sea. The theory was fiercely attacked, and this is no 
place for saying more than that Father Secchi, by his daily spectroscopic 
observations of the sun, persevered in till his death, had a better right 
than some of his opponents to form an opinion on the subject. 

In 1863 he began his series of observations of other suns outside 
our own. The result of his labours was, to be brief, that he determined 
the spectrum of 4,000 stars before he was forced by ill-health to desist. 
It was he who devised the classification of stars into four groups, 
Rutherford having previously remarked that different colours were 
observable in the stars. 

Physical astronomy, which Father Secchi had chosen as his own 
especial work, was not so exclusively pursued that no time at all could 
be found for other useful applications of theoretical knowledge. He 
was deputed by the Pontifical Government in 1854 to repeat Bosco- 
vich’s measurement on the Appian Way, as the eastern end of the arc 
had been lost. After this he was preparing to carry out the triangu- 
lation of the Pontifical States. These labours were cut short by the 
troubles of the times, but it was afterwards declared by competent 
judges that there was no need to go over the same ground again, and 
that the work might safely begin where Father Secchi left it. He was 
also commissioned to direct the establishment of lighthouses on the 
coast, and the irrigation and water supply of the country round Rome. 

Magnetic and meteorological observations and interminable writing 
of reports, dissertations, and larger treatises filled up the interstices of 
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his time. The meteorograph is so indissolubly associated with his 
name that it has rather injured than improved his reputation. Many 
people know Father Secchi better as the inventor of a contrivance, 
which was immediately superseded by a more perfect contrivance, than 
as the original genius to whom all who have any acquaintance with the 
progress of recent discovery can testify that modern science owes no 
doubtful debt. 

In the course of the year 1877 Father Secchi felt the first attack 
of the malady which was so soon to prove fatal. For some time it 
wore the appearance of general prostration, which his unremitted 
labours readily explained. In August he was ordered to forego his 
ordinary work, and restrict himself to some kind of general supervision. 
Towards the end of November he received a visit from an old friend, 
Father Francis Denza de Montcalieri, and as they sat conversing a 
telegram was put into the hands of the invalid with intelligence of the 
death of Littrow the astronomer. ‘My turn next,” said Father Secchi. 
He was not afraid to die, but he wished to make more solemn prepara- 
tion. From that moment he quietly set aside all the solicitations of 
earthly science, that he might reserve his thoughts for God and eternity, 
and prepare himself with undivided care to answer the call which comes 
but once, and to submit to the great examination in which failure or 
success is irreversible. The physicians advised change of air, and 
sent their patient to Fiesole; but even the pure air and delightful 
scenery of that fair hill effected no improvement, and at the end of a 
month he returned to the Roman College. Then, and not till then, 
the true nature of his sickness discovered itself, and it was known that 
no hope remained. Early in January he was ordered to keep to his 
bed, and on the 26th of February, 1878, surrounded by his brothers in 
religion and his friends, after receiving the last sacraments and the 
blessing of the Holy Father, he calmly passed away to receive the 
reward of good work done for God. Of his fifty-nine years of life he 
had spent forty-four in the Society of Jesus. To form a just estimate 
of his talent and energy it would be right to consider not only what he 
did, but how he did it. Not the least part of his merit is that he was 
able to effect so much with so little money at his disposal and so small 
a staff. 
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II.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Vie et Souvenirs de Madame de Cossé Brissac. Par le R. P. Louis Paquelin. 
Paris: Palmé, 1876. 

MINUTE details of life and conversation, which would be wearisome 
in an ordinary biography, are deeply interesting when they are the 
unfolding of one of the most beautiful works of God, the education of 
a chosen soul. Madame de Cossé Brissac was naturally self-willed, and 
under other treatment might have developed into a vain and imperious 
woman; but the future “ prioress and foundress of the monastery of 
Benedictine Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament at Craon” had received 
from God, along with her strong character, that blessing of incalculable 
value—a sensible mother. 

Both her parents were of very noble birth, and her male ancestors, 
paternal and maternal, serving the King loyally for many generations, 
were the envied possessors of much military glory. Her own life fell 
upon troubled times, for she was born in Paris almost upon the eve 
of the Great Revolution, and the fourscore years through which her 
pilgrimage extended saw many stirring scenes and mighty changes 
never, in France at least, to be forgotten. When the storm burst, her 
father by his connection with the Court was at once in the greatest 
danger. He attached himself to the service of Louis the Eighteenth, 
whom he accompanied in all his earlier wanderings, while the Countess 
by his desire sought temporary refuge with her little ones in Germany. 
It was the oft-told tale of émigré life. The Countess had many com- 
panions in the grievousness of her affliction, but, even in the noble 
band of her exiled countrywomen, comparatively few attained to her 
deep heroism of Christian resignation. 

She escaped in disguise from Paris at the close of 1791 with the 
three children, her eldest daughter, Camille, eight years old, Délie, 
our heroine, four years old, and Arthus, just able to say, “ Papa,” and 
to cause great embarrassment by making an indiscreet use of his power 
of speech. Her husband had arranged an interview on the frontier, at 
which it was necessary in the presence of revolutionary spies to suppress 
all signs of intimacy. The children had been told that their father’s life 
depended upon their not speaking to him, but the admonition was lost 
upon Arthus. Madame Cossé thanked God and our Lady when she had 
the talkative children safe across the border. For six years she lived 
at Munster in extreme, but contented poverty, finding a kind friend in 
the admirable Princess Galitzin. The eldest child felt the change 
bitterly, but Délie was too young to take it much to heart. She was 
a particularly naughty child, addicted to petty larceny of fruit and 
sugar, and ever ready to conceal her crimes at the expense of truth. 
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When these unpromising traits of her infancy had disappeared, there 
yet remained a curious indocility of character, as if the girl had made 
up her mind to resist her mother’s efforts for her improvement. She 
displayed a kind of self-complacent indolence, which seemed to imply 
that in her own opinion she could distance all rivalry if she only chose 
to exert her powers. In spite of this intractable spirit, perhaps almost 
by reason of it, she was inaccessible to more serious evil ; but, according 
to the Jansenistic notions so prevalent at the time, her perfectly innocent 
giddiness was considered reason enough for delaying her first Com- 
munion till she was fourteen years old. Then at last the Countess was 
rewarded for all her labours. It had taken years of patient tuition to 
sow the seed of higher virtue, and many times the good mother had 
almost yielded to despair, but her efforts had not been thrown away. 
Our Lord came to His servant’s help, and Délie, the enfant terrible, the 
graceless little rebel, was transformed by that one great act of religion 
into a model of goodness. From that time she understood how much 
she owed to the gentle, but strong hand which had been leading her, 
and to the day of her death she spoke with veneration of her virtuous 
mother. 


Maman ne nous élevait pas, comme on éléve les enfants d’aujourd’hui, 
auxquels on laisse tout dire et tout faire, et dont on développe l’amour-propre 
en les écoutant trop et en les admirant. 


The Countess de Cossé was more anxious to secure the true and 
eternal welfare of her children than to gratify their sensual appetite, and 
she knew the importance of early training in habits of self-denial. The 
life of poverty, which she accepted from the hand of God for herself 
and her children, formed an excellent school of virtue. 

At the beginning of the year 1798 M. de Cossé wrote to his wife 
to come to him in Russia, where Louis the Eighteenth was holding a 
royal court in miniature. 


When the illustrious orphan girl of the Temple, Madame Royale, 
daughter of Louis the Sixteenth, after spending three years at the Austrian 
Court, came in’ 1799 to rejoin the King at Mittam, on occasion of her 
marriage with the Duke d’Angouléme, son of the Count of Artois, Louis the 
Eighteenth desired that the Countess de Cossé¢, with her two daughters, 
should assist at the ceremony, which was to take place quietly in the palace 
on the 1oth of June. The arrangements were exceedingly simple. No 
jewels or diamonds were worn even by the bride. She appeared in a muslin 
dress and a jessamine wreath adorned her head. 


The Emperor Paul was much impressed by the noble bearing of the 
Count de Cossé in his reverse of fortune, and assigned him a handsome 
pension. But Paul was the most capricious of men. A few months 
later, under the irritation caused by the disasters of Suwarroff, he with- 
drew his bounty, and ordered all the French émigrés, royalty included, 
to depart his dominions within twenty-four hours, choosing mid-winter 
to increase the outrage. Louis the Eighteenth was obliged to seek 
refuge in England, nor could he take the Count de Cossé with him. 
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Under this cruel blow the courage of the Count gave way; but his 
noble-hearted wife never lost for a moment her faith in the Divine 
protection, though the sight of her husband in his deep dejection was 
a new burthen hard to bear. The jolting of the rough cart on which 
they travelled tried the nerves of the poor gentleman, and he dismounted, 
the two girls following his example. The cart went one way and they 
went another. Darkness came on, and shivering in the cold of a 
Russian winter they tried without success to gain shelter for the night 
in a cottage. Fortunately the peasants would not hear of it, but directed 
them to an inn at no very great distance. The anxious Countess was 
already there. In due time they arrived at Munster, with three francs 
remaining. Princess Galitzin introduced them to Count Stolberg, and 
though he was not very wealthy he insisted on their immediate accept- 
ance of six thousand francs, making the offering with all the delicacy 
“of a grand seigneur and a fervent Christian.” He was well paid back 
in holy prayers. The first Communion, which was the turning point 
in Délie’s life, was made in Munster on the feast of the Name of Mary, 
the 13th of September, 1801. Two years later, the Count de Cossé 
died a very holy death. The hand of God had fallen upon him only in 
mercy. To him, as to so many souls, tribulation had been the most 
precious gift from the treasury of grace. He died in the arms of the saintly 
Abbé Coince, an émigré priest, who at that time was labouring zealously 
in Munster. A little later he received a vocation to the Society of 
Jesus, and went to make his noviceship at Riga in 1805. There the 
De Cossé family found him in 1807, when they sought once more in 
Russia under Alexander the hospitality which Paul had so uncere- 
moniously interrupted. About this time the Countess received the 
joyful news that the Craon estate had been rescued from the wreck of 
her property, and was held by her cousin M. d’Armaillé in trust for her. 
He wrote to invite her to resume possession. She had everything in 
readiness to start, when word was brought that before crossing the 
frontier it would be necessary to make a declaration that she was not 
the wife of an émigré. She might have argued that since her husband’s 
death the words would be true in a literal sense, but she could not 
form her lips to an equivocation. “ Better a thousand times,” she said, 
“ exile and death than to commit a sin.” 

Délie, who the very first time she met Pére Coince in Munster, had 
felt a mysterious attraction to him, put herself under his guidance in 
Riga and accepted with undaunted courage his lesson of self-conquest. 
She was well acquainted at the age of eighteen with disciplines and hair- 
shirts, but it was chiefly in humble works of mercy that her confessor 
taught her the science of the saints. 

When at last in the year 1815 Madame de Cossé was free both in 
law and in conscience to return to France, Pére Coince gave her and 
her daughters an affectionate introduction to Pére de Clorivitre, the 
Jesuit Provincial in Paris, thinking that his own work in the formation 
of their sanctity was at an end. But five years later the Society of Jesus 
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was expelled from Russia, and by a special overruling of Providence the 
good Father met once more the dear spiritual children to whom he was 
as St. Jerome to St. Paula and her daughters. 

We have dwelt at greater length upon the early portion of the Vie 
et Souvenirs, because it contains a lesson so much needed now. Parents 
who bring up their children with extreme delicacy, scarcely permitting 
them to know the name of Christian mortification, who give them all 
they ask for, and let them do all they want to do, carefully removing 
from their path everything that has the nature of pain or annoyance, are 
not kind, but cruel ; and they will answer for their cruelty to One Whose 
designs of love they have frustrated. They might have trained their 
children to be saints, and they have made them vicious and selfish. 

Délie de Cossé Brissac, whose first thoughts of religious life had 
turned to Carmel, was gently led by the hand of God to the novitiate 
of the Benedictines of the Perpetual Adoration in Rouen. She began 
her probation in 1815, received the religious habit in 1816, taking the 
name of Sr. Mary of St. Aloysius, and made her profession in 1817. 
Soon after she was appointed Novice Mistress, and in 1826 she was 
elected Mother Prioress. Her first act was to write to Pére Coince at 
Laval to ask his advice for the government of her community. 

In the following year the Countess de Cossé died, and the young 
Count Arthus reluctantly sold the Chateau de Craon. Mother Mary 
of St. Aloysius, with his help, bought the old Dominican convent in 
Craon, and by desire of the Bishop of Mans led thither a colony from 
Rouen in 1829. There were many severe trials from within and from 
without which it is not our purpose to enumerate. One by one the 
friends of her youth were taken away, first Pere Coince, then Camille, 
then Arthus, and still Délie lived on to labour for God and lead souls 
to perfection. At last the happy summons came. She closed a holy 
life by a most holy death in the year 1868. Many wise counsels and 
profound reflections which fell from her lips are remembered by her 
children in religion. 


2. Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea during 1875—6. By Captain Sir G. S. 
Nares. London, 1878. 


The history of Arctic discovery is one long narrative of patient 
heroism. In some of the recent explorations the desire to rescue brave 
men from a dreadful imprisonment, or to clear up the mystery of their 
fate, was the primary object proposed ; but in the expedition which left 
Portsmouth in May, 1875, under the command of Sir George Nares, 
the older geographical purpose was resumed. Such an enterprize of 
self-sacrificing devotion to an idea is a protest against the gross utili- 
tarianism and the pettiness of the time. No one now thinks that a 
north-west passage offer; any advantages to commerce, or that the 
actual arrival at the North Pole will clear up many difficult problems 
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otherwise unapproachable. If Captain Markham’s party had been made 
of iron or bronze instead of flesh and blood, if they had retained suffi- 
cient health and strength to drag their sledges just four hundred miles 
further over hummocky ice-fields, they would have had the satisfaction 
of standing upon zero instead of turning back at 83° 20’ 26” N., and, 
speaking practically, that would have been nearly all. To men who 
like to see results in hard cash or in distinctly profitable increase of 
knowledge, it seems a foolish thing to spend money upon the transpor- 
tation of Cleopatra’s Needle, or to fit out an expensive expedition “ the 
scope and primary object of which should be to attain the highest 
northern latitude, and, if possible, to reach the North Pole ;” and to 
such critics there is quite as much of irritation as of disappointment in 
the thought that at the end of eighteen months of toil and hardship 
in a dangerous service the commander should have no triumph more 
tangible to offer to his impoverished countrymen than that a sledge 
party had forced its way a certain distance over rough ice, and, having 
reached a destination which can only be described as a mathematical 
point on the earth’s surface, had struggled back again. 

It is easy to prophesy after the event, but we may have too much 
of sordid calculation beforehand. Captain Sir George Nares and his 
gallant men have done their work well, and the work itself was worth 
doing. 

We have now the authentic account of the expedition drawn up by 
the commander, and are able to follow day by day the adventurous 
course up Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel, and Robeson Channel. 
The sailing orders were closely adhered to. They had been prepared 
with extreme care and forethought from the lessons painfully acquired 
in previous visits to high latitudes. Whilst there was no disposition on 
the part of the Government to underrate the inevitable perils of the 
voyage, all the precautions were prescribed which experience could 
suggest for reducing the risk in all things which might fall under the 
control of human prudence and energy. Of the two ships which made 
up the expedition one was not to go beyond the 82nd parallel, and 
the interval of separation between the two was not to exceed two 
hundred miles. ‘The stations were to be so chosen that the crew of 
the more advanced vessel could fall back upon the less advanced, and 
that both might effect their escape to a relief ship to be sent after them 
two summers later if they had not returned before that time. 


Both shores in the vicinity of Capes Isabella and Alexander should be 
examined in order to select a suitable position for the depét or relief ship 
which will, in the event of the expedition remaining in the Arctic regions, 
be despatched in 1877; but as such a position cannot be absolutely deter- 
mined on beforehand, and it is necessary to decide where information will 
be found by any ship which may be subsequently sent out from England, 
Lyttelton Island, in the opinion of competent authorities, meets all the 
requirements of a fixed point of rendezvous. Here a conspicuous cairn 
should be erected ; one record placed in the cairn, another laid beside it on 
the north side, and a third buried twenty feet due north of it. 
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Further on we read : 


In the summer of 1877, a relief or depét ship will be despatched to 
Smith’s Sound, and she will be directed, in the first instance to repair to 
Lyttelton Island, and then to follow such instructions as you may have 
deposited in the cairn there. 


All haste was to be made to get as far north as possible, always with 
due observance of the limits laid down, before the winter set in and 
stopped all further progress. 

“At 4 p.m. of May the 2oth, 1875, H. M. ships Afert and Discovery 
cast off from the dockyard wharf, Portsmouth, and proceeded to sea.” 
On the 29th of June they were passing Cape Desolation at the entrance 
of Davis Strait. The East Greenland drift ice is carried by the current 
round Cape Farewell. It is of a notably different type from the ice- 
floes which travel down Baffin’s Bay ; for it has had less jostling on its 
way from the Palzocrystic Ocean and retains its smooth top till it 
finally melts away at some little distance to the north in Davis Strait. 
Captain Nares received a hearty welcome at Disco from Herr Inspektor 
Krarup Smith, the Governor of North Greenland. About fifty Eskimo 
dogs were taken on board with a native to drive them. They appear 
to require a good deal of driving. When left to themselves they all 
pull in different directions, and they know at once whether the charioteer 
understands his work. In case he does not they drag him over ice-hills 
and through pools of water with ingenious perversity. These dogs are 
full of character. Each team has an acknowledged king, who has won 
his proud position by fighting his way up. At Proven Hans Heindrich, 
the Greenlander, who had been with Dr. Kane in 1853, with Dr. Hayes 
in 1860, and with Captain Hall in 1871, was easily induced to join the 
expedition. On the 28th of July they reached, on the eastern coast at 
the entrance of Smith Sound, Cape Alexander, “a noble headland pre- 
senting a sea face of probably 1,400 feet.” 

At this time there was no moving ice in sight. The drift ice from 
the east had gone to pieces in Baffin’s Bay and the northern ice had not 
begun to break loose. Asa northerly wind impeded progress the ships 
were anchored for one day, and an expedition made in a whale boat to 
the predetermined locality of Lyttleton Island. A cairn was erected and 
a record duly deposited, stating that their purpose was to steer straight 
across to the western coast, and that if the relief ship did not find 
despatches on the island, by reason of its being inaccessible to a sledge 
party, they must be sought for on Cape Isabella, and naming at the 
same time various places in their route at which it was proposed to 
leave in writing the particulars of their movements and intentions. Etah, 
on the Greeland coast, close to Lyttleton Island, is an Eskimo settlement, 
by which we are to understand a group of four huts, for human beings 
in these latitudes are counted not by millions but by scores. The 
population must have been comparatively numerous at an earlier date. 
Along the shore are the remains of a good many habitations, and the 
sites are marked by “enormous quantities” of bones, of reindeer, 
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wolves, seals, foxes, hares, and little auks. The marrow bones had 
been split open and the skulls of the deer had been fractured for the 
extraction of the brain. Hartstene Bay, a few miles south of Etah, is 
pronounced to be the best winter-station on the north Greenland coast. 
It is protected by bold promontories at some little distance to the north, 
which throw off the Polar current to the opposite side of the sound, and 
it is itself washed by a warm current working up from the south. Even 
in winter large water spaces are kept open by the rapid tides in the 
narrow channel. The milder climate resulting from these combined 
circumstances has its natural effect in the comparative abundance of 
animal and vegetable life. The absence of floating ice was of short 
duration. From the heights above Etah some sportsmen of the expedi- 
tion had seen suspicious symptoms farther to the north, and on the 
following day, the 29th of July, as the ships crossed to the western 
shore they met the advanced guard of their great enemy, in the shape 
of some loose masses drifting down channel twenty miles from land. 
Before another day had passed the A/ert and the Discovery were 
separated by five or six miles of heavy pack-ice, through which the A/ert 
forced her way without much difficulty, for as yet the squeezing power 
was not formidable. 

The ice through which we had passed consisted principally of old heavy 
floes, ten to twelve feet in thickness and a hundred yards to a quarter of a 
mile in diameter. Intermixed with these were others of one-season ice, so 
rotten and honeycombed as to show that they had not recently been sub- 
jected to heavy pressure. Scattered amongst the pack-ice were several ice- 
bergs, nearly all of which were flat-topped ; very few of them had altered 
their line of flotation since they first separated from their parent glaciers. 

Next day the ice-stream had doubled in width, and the floating mass 
was more compact. Captain Nares prepared for battle. For three 
weeks more the two ships kept together, working their way with infinite 
exertion from one headland to another, waiting under shelter behind a 
fringe of stranded icebergs till a favourable moment came with a change 
of tide or wind, and then breaking from cover and working forward as 
the circumstances permitted, occasionally finding a few miles of open 
water, crashing by sheer force through the weaker ice and watching with 
steam up to take immediate advantage of any little channel that might 
chance to open out on the flank of floes too large or too tough for an 
attack in front. By “weaker” ice is meant ice not exceeding four feet 
in thickness and in a soft state: ‘‘ thicker or harder ice had to be left 
alone.” The breaking through was not done by simply pushing forward 
at haphazard. It was necessary to measure their strength and then use 
it to the best advantage. ‘The vessel having been backed to a con- 
venient distance charged into the ice at full speed, penetrating about 
twenty feet before the force of the blow was expended. 

And this is the mode of locomotion in “the navigable season.” 
Captain Nares is justified in saying that it is fortunate for the health 
of the commander of an Arctic expedition that the “ navigable season ” 
lasts only from three to six weeks. 
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Winter quarters were found for the Déscovery in lat. 81° 45° in a 
well-protected harbour behind Bellot Island, on the north side of Lady 
Franklin Sound, in a neighbourhood well supplied with musk-oxen and 
small game, and the AéZrt, according to the sailing orders, prepared to 
go on her way alone. ‘It was impossible for two ships’ companies to 
have worked together for a common end more harmoniously than those 
of the Avert and Discovery, and one and all regretted that duty rendered 
our separation necessary.” Two or three days of the very precious 
time at the close of the “navigable season” were lost before the A/ert 
could effect her escape from Lady Franklin Sound. It was no longer 
possible to force a passage through the ice, for it was now that very 
solid “ Polar pack,” in dealing with which there is only one safe course 
to adopt. Captain Buddington’s advice “to get out of it as soon as 
possible” is endorsed by Captain Nares, after more experience than 
was pleasant of its “nipping” propensities. A great deal in Arctic 
navigation depends upon wind and tide and state of atmosphere. When 
the A/ert was trying to get away from the harbour which was to be the 
winter quarters of the companion vessel, first there was no possible 
passage; then, when the wind had formed a channel, a dense fog 
prevented the start; and, when the fog cleared away, the tide had gone 
down, and it was necessary to wait three hours with “the tantalizing 
prospect” of open water close in front of them. Many times it was a 
hard race to get through some outlet before the ice closed in. On one 
occasion some delay was caused by the rudder being badly balanced, 
and if the adjustment had occupied only five minutes longer than it did 
the ship would have been caught in the “pack” for a two days’ gale. 
As it was, the gale, instead of being a fresh danger, opened out a broad 
safe passage for some distance. Hope ran high. They had reached 
the latitude of 82° 24’ N. beyond the farthest point attained by any ship, 
and with a strong wind blowing off the shore they felt sure of not being 
stopped by the ice as long as the coast line ran north, so that they 
might hope to arrive at President’s Land, supposed to be in latitude 
84° 20° N. A grievous disappointment waited them. The land trended 
off to the north-west, and they were hemmed in by the ice just below 
Cape Sheridan on the open shore of a great frozen sea. They did not 
know this at first, but before they had renounced all idea of advancing 
the ice closed in behind them, and advance and retreat were alike 
impossible. ‘They had supposed till then that Robeson Channel was 
only a connecting strait between two land-locked basins, but gradually 
the truth dawned upon them that they had reached the Polar Sea. It 
was not the place they would have chosen for winter quarters, but 
they had now no alternative. 


Near Cape Sheridan the heavy Polar ice becomes stranded at a distance 
of one hundred to two hundred yards from the shore, forming a border of 
unconnected masses of ice from twenty to upwards of sixty feet in height 
lying aground in from eight to twelve fathoms of water. 

Off an open coast, with no more protection than that afforded by such 
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pieces of ice, the A/ert was fated to pass the winter. Most providentially 
during the eleven months she was thus exposed we never once experienced 
a gale blowing towards the shore. 


The Art was held ice-bound on Floeberg Beach from the 1st of 
September, 1875, to the 31st of July, 1876. The work was nearly done 
and the suffering but beginning. We may almost say that where the 
geographical interest of the narrative closes, the personal interest first 
begins to be felt. Voluntary close confinement for eleven months amid 
mist and snow, through the long night of the far north, on that desolate 
coast hemmed in between the frozen land and the frozen sea, is an 
experience of life to which men without some greatness of soul would 
not condemn themselves. England is not in her dotage as long as she 
can command the willing service of men, who with sickness superadded 
to all the discomforts of an Arctic winter go cheerily through their 
accepted task. A ship’s crew sent on such an errand ought to be care- 
fully selected, to the last man on board, and in point of fact great 
discrimination was employed in manning the Azrt and Discovery. Sir 
George Nares gives his testimony to the spirit of union, the hearty good- 
will, the deep sense of duty, which were never absent. It is occasions 
such as these which bring out the best feelings of the true-born 
Briton. 

The sun dipped below the north horizon on the 4th of September, 
and took his final departure on the 11th of October, re-appearing in the 
south on the 28th of February. His long desired uprising was kept as 
a holiday. 

On the 3rd of April, 1876, two exploring parties under Commander 
Markham and Lieutenant Aldrich left the ship taking with them seven 
sledges, four to be retained for the journey, three to be sent back after 
a few days, and two boats. The force consisted of fifty-three officers 
and men, and the provisioning was for seventy days. The two divisions 
were to march in company as far as Cape Joseph Henry, where a depét 
of provisions had been established in the interim, and from that point 
Captain Markham was to push due north across the ice, and Lieutenant 
Aldrich was to follow the coast to the west. It was Captain Markham’s 
mission to reach the highest latitude attainable in the time, as measured 
by the supply of food, and to endeavour to ascertain the practicability 
of penetrating as far as the North Pole. Following a wolf’s track, they 
marched away slowly but resolutely, keeping to the coast-line till they 
reached the parting place. It was only when Captain Markham’s party 
fairly faced for the north that the troubles commenced in grim earnest. 
For two days, Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday, they were compelled 
to lie under cover to protect themselves from the cutting wind and the 
blinding drift, and it was only by tremendous efforts that they kept up 
their spirits in a state of things so dismal. “We unanimously came to 
the conclusion that it was the most wretched and miserable Easter 
Sunday that any one of us had ever passed. Forty-eight hours in a 
bag, in a gale of wind off Cape Joseph Henry, with a temperature 67° 
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below freezing point is not a delightful way of passing the time—sleep 
was almost out of the question.” On the 16th of April the northward 
march began in earnest, but already at that early stage of the excursion 
two of the men were unable to walk. 

On the 19th of April the larger of the two boats was abandoned, 
because it could not be expected to be sufficiently useful to repay the 
great additional labour of transporting it across the roughice. Lieutenant 
Parr had early in the march formed a little gang of road-makers, and 
they toiled indefatigably at their task. To this date belongs the 
remark: “The men are an uncanny lot to look at—very dirty, faces 
and especially noses scarified and disfigured, lips sore and tips of the 
fingers senseless from frost-bite—yet they are all cheerful and happy 
enough.”?! 

By the 7th of May five men were completely disabled and required 
to be carried, while four more were suffering from partial blindness. 
The slow progress told upon the provisions, and it was evident that the 
end of the journey must be soon. Still it was difficult to resolve to go 
back. “It is a bitter ending to all our aspirations.” They struggled 
forward till the roth of May, then a halt of two days was ordered 
for the sake of the invalids, and then the return. 

“ At noon (on the 12th) we obtained a good altitude, and proclaimed 
our latitude to be 83° 20° 26” N., exactly 3994 miles from the North 
Pole.” Sir John Parry in 1827 in his famous boat journey from Spitz- 
bergen had reached lat. 82° 45’. 

“The return journey was even more toilsome, for the number of 
invalids continued to increase. A few extracts from Captain Markham’s 
diary are enough to convince the incredulous. 


” 


June the Ist. . . . Travelling altogether very heavy. Snow in places up 
to our waists, and very wet between the hummocks, our foot-gear being 
literally soaking. Distance made good two miles. 


At this period two miles constituted a good days’ march. More 
frequently we find the progress scored at a mile and a half, or less. 


June the 2nd. A sad list of sick this morning. Rawlings and Simpson 
completely done up, and utterly incapable of further work. It is marvellous 
how they have kept on so long. Lawrence is also attacked in his arms as 
well as his legs. We are now reduced to only six men, and they anything 
but healthy or strong, and two officers. Five men are carried on the sledges 
and four can just manage to crawl after. 





On the sth of June they reached the land again. It became manifest 
that they could not all get back to the ship alive unless succour were 
procured. Lieutenant Parr, who alone retained sufficient strength for 
such an enterprize, “nobly volunteered” to take the solitary walk, or 
climb, of twenty-seven miles “ over floes covered with deep snow, and 


girt by heavy hummocks.” 


On the evening of the 8th of June [s: Sir George Nares| Lieutenant 


/ 
Parr de his appearance on board the A/ert. As he crossed the quarter 
deck, nily nodding to the one or two who chanced to meet him, his grave 
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and weary expression was unmistakeable, and in a very few moments the 
certainty that some sore calamity had occurred had spread throughout the 
ship. . . . I then received the distressing intelligence that nearly the whole 
of Commander Markham’s men were attacked with scurvy and in want of 
immediute assistance. 

At the end of twenty miles Parr rested long enough to make himself 
a cup of tea, and he reached the ship in twenty-four hours. Before 
midnight two strong relief parties were on their way, with Captain Nares 
himself at their head. Lieutenant May and Dr. Moss, wearing snow- 
shoes and with a dog-sledge carrying medical stores, pushed on in front, 
and were with Captain Markham’s party in fifty hours from Parrt’s 
departure. In that interval one of the number, George Porter, had 
died. The speedy succour roused the drooping spirits of the invalids. 
Captain Markham himself, with two men, Radmore and Jolliffe, “dragged 
to the very last.”. The “good humour and dutiful submission” of all 
the men and “their manful and determined struggle” were beyond all 
praise. They were made of the same stuff as Sir John Franklin’s men, 
of whom the Eskimo said to Sir Leopold McClintock that “they fell 
down and died as they walked along.” 

The crew of the Déescovery meantime had passed “fa happy and com 
fortable winter,” according to intelligence brought back by Mr. Egerton 
and Lieutenant Rawson the very next day after the departure of the 
northern and western sledge parties under Markham and Aldrich. 
They had started on the 2oth of March, after a previous unsuccessful 
attempt, bearing orders to Captain Stephenson to explore Lady Franklin 
Sound and the northern coast of Greenland. 

Among the precautions for passing the winter “comfortably” may 
be mentioned the: process of ‘housing in” the ship and building snow 
huts. A theatre was contrived, and ground was marked out, “the 
lady’s mile,” for regular exercise. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the deep sense of religious 
feeling manifested by officers and men, forming, as it does, so marked 
and so delightful a contrast to what seems to be accepted as the 
“heroic” temper in France and other countries. 

‘The two ships entered Portsmouth Harbour together on the 2nd of 
November, 1876. 

Appended to Captain Nares’ narrative are notes ethnological, 
zoological, botanical, and geological, edited by Mr. Feilden, the 
naturalist of the expedition. 


3. Life of the Venerable Elizabeth Canori M Translated from the Italian, wit 
a preface by Lady Herbert. Washbourne, 1878 

Elizabeth Canori Mora, the subject of this memoir, like her younger 

rival, Anna Maria ‘l'aigi, seems to have been specially raised up in this 

matter-of-fact century to show to those who are willing to see that the 

invisible world is as near to us now as ever it was to our forefathers in 
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the faith, that the action of angels and devils in the midst of the 
Christian people is as vigorous and continual as in the days of the 
Egyptian hermits. The incidents which are related in this book possess 
as yet, according to the declaration of Urban the Eighth, only the 
credibility which attaches to human testimony. They are of such 
surpassing wonder that it is natural to desire for them all possible 
confirmation. Yet there is nothing inherently improbable in them, 
and as soon as the Church, directly or indirectly, adds her sanction, 
Catholics will have no difficulty in accepting the whole history as it is 
here given. There are many parts of it which would grievously exercise 
the faculty of faith in Protestant readers, and we are prepared to find 
that some persons, who accept without an effort the most astounding 
“facts” of spiritualistic séances, will not be willing to believe that a 
Catholic lady can have such visions and contests with devils as are 
recorded in this history, except on the hypothesis of her being insane 
or epileptic. Madame Canori Mora’s actions and sufferings were 
closely scrutinized, and she was at one time believed by her brother 
to be really out of her mind, and even her confessor advised her to 
submit to medical treatment, but she outlived by some years these 
injurious suspicions. 

The surgeon came with his lancets, but she begged him to wait until the 
following day, and to do nothing hastily in a matter where there was no real 
danger. The doctor, astonished to hear a supposed mad person speak with 
so much serenity, wisdom, and good sense, willingly granted her prayer. 
The next day, to the general surprise, she arose quite cured ; and God thus 


made it known that He was the author of the strange scenes which had 
occurred. 


It must be confessed that there was some ostensible excuse for the 
harsh judgment which had been hastily formed, for she had actually 
imprisoned a legion of devils, to their extreme confusion, in a small box 
containing seeds, and when, by Divine command, she emptied the 
contents into the fire, a loud detonation roused the household, and the 
doctor was sent for very naturally, but also very unnecessarily. This 
was in 1821, and her wonderful achievement was the fitting conclusion 
of a fearful conflict of more than three weeks’ duration with the infernal 
spirits. They had been permitted to torture her visibly and sensibly, 
but only to their own complete discomfiture and her increase of merit. 

Immediately after this terrible encounter she was sent by our Lord 
to warn Pius the Seventh of the false counsels of some hypocritical 
friends. 


She herself related to her confessor what took place on this occasion 
(one of the most memorable of her life) in the following manner : “ Our 
Lord at once vouchsafed a favourable answer to my poor prayers. He 
immediately gave such an impulse to my spirit that in an instant I felt I 
could penetrate into the Quirinal Palace. There I was permitted to speak 
in full freedom to the Holy Father, and to tell him all that the spirit of our 
Lord had dictated to me. | gave him all the reasons necessary to prove 
that he ought not to leave Rome. He instantly acted upon what my poor 
mind had made known to him. Notwithstanding all that his coumadliors 
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could say to him, and in spite of his own previous convictions, although the 
carriage which was to take him away was already prepared, he left the 
Council, saying that ‘instead of starting he would go and lie down and rest.’ 
The Austrians were charged with the duty of repressing the rebellion in 
Naples, and this was the end of a revolution which had seemed likely to 
overturn everything.” — 

Madame Mora’s domestic relations were, for a saintly woman, 
curious in the highest degree. Her husband was a man of dissolute 
life, and her daughters had so little profited by the lessons of their 
mother that they on the very first temptation planned an elopement 
with two officers and clandestine marriage. Their folly was frustrated 
for their mother’s sake. Our Lord revealed to her their intentions in 
time to enable her to prevent the accomplishment of the childishly 
sinful scheme. 

Even her unworthy husband was conquered in the end. He had 
spoken to some ladies in terms of ridicule of his wife’s piety. She said, 
“‘ Laugh as much as you please, but after my death you will say Mass, 
and, what is more, you will hear confessions.” The event verified her 
words, for after her departure he truly repented of his evil ways, became 
a Franciscan Father, and after eleven years of most austere penance 
died happily in the year 1845, ascribing his contrition to the prayers of 
his holy wife. Her death took place on the 5th of February, 1825, 
and was followed by many miraculous cures and other supernatural 
occurrences. ‘ 

Six years before her death she had sought by our Lord’s express 
command, and had at once obtained the habit of the Tertiaries of the 
Order of the Barefooted Trinitarians. 


4. Little Dorinda: who won and who lost her? By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s new story is, it is needless to say, a clever bit 
of composition, but it is scarcely as pleasant reading as we could have 
wished. Never for a moment are we permitted to forget that Lsté/e 
Dorinda is a character in a book, and not a real person. The story is 
both too sketchy and too artificial. ‘The sketchiness may be set down 
to the necessity of compressing an eventful life into the limits of a 
Christmas Annual, but the unreality is a radical defect. With this 
drawback, there is much to commend, and it is no small commendation 
to say that Little Dorinda, defects and all, deserves perusal, for that can 
be said of only very few out of very many modern works of fiction. 
Dorinda is a thoughtless but innocent girl, very prone by nature to 
flirtation, and yet strange to say really affectionate, making and breaking 
promises with alarming facility, and for all that honest and resolute. 
The character is artfully developed, and the quick change from gay to 
grave is certainly a true touch of nature, and one which points its own 
moral. 
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5. Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for thought in times of 
Ketreat. Eleven addresses delivered during a retreat of three days to persons 
living in the world. With an Introduction on the neglect of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Church of England. By Orby Shipley, M.A. London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879. 

We have said so much about Mr. Orby Shipley elsewhere, that we 
may take the liberty of passing over lightly this important volume, the 
contents of which are necessarily multifarious. ‘The “ Introduction on 
the Neglect of Dogmatic ‘Theology in the Church of England” touches 
a defect which is almost inevitable in the present circumstances of the 
religious community to which Mr. Shipley refers. Dogmatic ‘Theology 
would certainly very soon knock the Establishment to pieces. ‘The 
Postscript, written after the author’s submission to the Catholic Church, 
is interesting on other grounds. ‘The addresses are not exactly of the 
kind, as Mr. Shipley will probably soon see, to which Catholics are 
accustomed in time of retreat, but they are thoughtful and well written. 


6. The Prisoners of the King. ‘Thoughts on the Catholic Doctrine of Purgatory. 

By H. J. Coleridge. Burns and Oates, 1878. 

7. The Public Life of our Lord. Vol. iv. The Sermon on the Mount (concluded). 

By the same. Burns and Oates, 1878. 

8. Zhe Sermon on the Mount. In three volumes. By the same. Burns and 

Oates, 1879. 

9. 7he Manna of the Soul. By Paul Segneri. Vols. i. and ii. January-June. 

Burns and Oates, 1879. 

The last work in this short list is a part of the translation of the 
famous book of Father Segneri, which has been for some time in hand. 
It is not exactly a book of meditation in the general sense of the name, 
but it will be found very useful, even for purposes of meditation, while 
persons who are not accustomed to the mental strain which that process 
requires, will find it a very suggestive and practical work indeed 
for their daily reading. The other two volumes of the work are to be 
ready at the begianing of the half-year to which they belong. 

The other works named above cannot be criticized here at any 
length. Zhe Lrisoners of the King is an attempt to set forth the chief 
practical questions connected with the great doctrine of Purgatory in a 
series of chapters which take as their text, as it were, the successive 
miracles of our Lord. It was found that many of these questions had 
not been treated of in the popular works on Purgatory, which were 
written before the time of Benedict the Thirteenth, whose sermons 
on the subject embrace a number of points of great importance. The 
fourth volume of Zhe Public Life of our Lord, which Father Coleridge 
was prevented by illness from finishing last year, completes the com- 
mentary on the Sermon on the Mount, the three volumes on which are 
also published separately from the series on the /udlic Life, for the 
convenience of a certain class of readers. 
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10. History of the Middle Ages. Adapted from the French of Rev. P. F. Gazeau, S.J., 
Catholic Publication Society, New York, 1878. 

A series of little histories for younger students, published by 
Messrs. Longmans, came under review in our columns a short time 
since, with which we had only one fault to find. Protestant historians, 
however sincere—nay, because they are sincere—cannot in the very 
nature of things deal justly with the Catholic Church, for if they formed 
a right estimate of her claims they could not remain outside her fold. 
We lamented that our Catholic schools had no text-books of history 
equal in literary merit to the series of which we spoke, and not 
disfigured by antipathy to the Church. That which we desiderated 
seems likely to come to us from America. With joy we notice the 
signs of a great Catholic educational movement in that land of much 
promise. Among the signs are the class-books, good in every way, of 
which we have already noticed some, and of which we hope to record 
many bright examples yet. Zhe History of the Middle Ages is we trust 
only one of a multitude prepared. It is a pity that we should be forced, 
in using American books, to warn our children against the false spelling 
of such words as /avour, marvellous, and the like. 


11. Zhe Inner Life of the Rev. Pere Lacordaire, O.P. From the French of Rev. Pére 
Chocarne, O.P. London: Washbourne, 1873. 

This is a second edition, unaltered, of a book already well known. 
If anything could make Father Lacordaire’s memory more dear to 
Catholics in England it would be such traits as Father Aylward notices 
in his interesting preface. ‘The great soul of Lacordaire was deeply 
smitten with the love of liberty, but his absolute honesty carried him 
safely through the breakers which wrecked poor De La Mennais. 
Oxtord, in 1852, made a profound impression upon his mind and heart. 
Father Aylward says :— 

Had there been a Catholic Oxford in his days, no voice would have had 
greater power of fascination than his over such minds amongst whom he telt 
as an alien and one unknown. For his peculiar gilt trom God seems to have 
been to bring his very soul to play on ali the higher and purer teelings of 
educated young men; that soul “which,” as Montalembert says, “like 
Almighty God Himself, loved souls above all things.” 


12. God in His Works: A Series of Reading Books for the Children of the 
Church. By the Sisters of Mercy of the Kinsale Community. Dublin: 
John Mullany, 1878. 

The good Sisters wish to help their little pupils to improve at the 
same time in the knowledge of their religion and the art of reading. 
The idea is a very ancient one; the application of it in a series of 
“reader” books is novel and of good promise. A preface is perhaps 
somewhat thrown away upon the little people. What is there in print 
would come better in an oral form. Perhaps also the vocabulary at 
the end includes too many very easy words. ‘These are matters of taste 
and experience. 
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13. Stories of the Saints. Fifth Series. By M.F.S. Washbourne, 1878. 


It is not always that we can congratulate either an author or his 
readers upon the selection of an interminable subject, but we hope that 
successive volumes of Stories of the Saints will appear very frequently 
for some time to come, and be only limited in number by the sad fact 
that even those who are doing very useful work have at the best but 
few years in which to do it. The present series contains the names of 
many of our own Saxon Saints. St. Edith of Wilton was upbraided 
by St. Ethelwold for dressing, as nuns in those days sometimes did, in 
brighter colours than are permitted now, and she made the memorable 
answer that God did not care about her dress, because He knew that 
her whole heart had long been His. Young ladies may safely imitate 
her example in respect of gay attire if they can from their hearts say 
what she said. The list of names of saints in the table of contents of 
this volume ought to prove irresistible. Saints are men and women of 
whom Catholics like to know more than the names. 





14. René Descartes: His Life and Meditations. A new translation of the ‘* Medi- 
tationes,” with Introduction, Memoir, and Commentary, by Richard Lowndes. 
London : 1878. 

The Meditations of Descartes are worth translating again, for the 
only translations which have hitherto appeared, one in 1680, by William 
Molyneux, and another in 1853, published anonymously in Edinburgh, 
are both very scarce. The Introduction prefixed to the present trans- 
lation gives a short sketch of the history of philosophy, ancient and 
modern. The memoir of Descartes is very interesting, but we should 
have been glad to have more details about his last illness and death. 





15. Passing Away: being the account of the last illness of my adopted child. Burns 
and Oates, 1878. 

This little book is a tribute of admiring love to the memory of a 
most angelic girl, and it will be deeply interesting “to the many and 
dear friends of Dora.” It is only fair to add that the narrative lingers 
long upon very minute details, which derive all their eventfulness from 
the solicitude of watchful friendship, and are somewhat thrown away 
upon an ordinary reader not privileged to know, except in print, the 
gentle girl, whose failing health and happy death find their record here. 





16. A History of the United States of America, For the use of schools, By John R.G. 
Hassard. New York Catholic Publication Society. 1878. 

Although this is a school book, it has nothing forbidding in its 
appearance. The frequent portraits of distinguished men are useful as 
weil as ornamental, and may be considered quite a happy device for 
assisting the memory of the youthful student. The history begins with 
Columbus and ends with the Electoral Commission of 1877. 
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17. Life of Father Benvenuto Bambozzi, O.M.C. By the Rev. Father Nicholas 
Treggiari, O,M.C., D.D. Translated from the Italian, with an appendix on the 
Holy House of Loreto, by a lay-tertiary of St. Francis. London: R. Wash- 
bourne, 1879. 

A great number of miraculous cures, if we may trust eye-witnesses, 
were wrought both before and after death by this worthy son of 
St. Francis ; but the characteristic lesson of his life is the sanctity of - 
doing ofdinary actions with extreme perfection. His example is, if we 
may be permitted to say such a thing, almost the example of his great 
patron, St. Joseph 4 Cupertino, brought within the reach of imitation. 
Like him, he had not naturally great talents, but like him he had a 
treasure beyond all intellectual endowments, the “ out and out” will by 
which saints are saints. He worked hard, he courted humiliation, and 
he subdued every movement of anger with a Viva Maria. “ Do this,” 
we might say even to our own weak selves, “and thou shalt live.” To 
be active in good works, to bear and forbear—this is consummate 
sanctity, and who shall say it is beyond his power? 

Father Benvenuto is one of the latest of the saints, for his happy 
death took place on the 4th of March, 1875. He was born in 1809, 
of poor parents, at Osimo, was received to the novitiate of the Minors 
Conventual in 1832, and made Master of Novices in 1844. One little 
incident will show his character. In the discharge of his duty as Vicar 
of the Holy Office, a burthen which was laid on his shoulders when he 
was Superior of the Convent of Santa Vittoria di Fratte Rosee, he had 
administered a severe reprimand to a public blasphemer. The man 
caught him a few days afterwards on his way to visit the sick, and beat 
him severely, then ran away and hid himself. Father Benvenuto, though 
badly injured, dragged himself forward, begged pardon for being late, 
and breathed not a syllable to any one about his mishap. The poor 
sinful wretch could not understand how it was possible to maltreat an 
Inquisitor and not hear more about it; but no one came to look for 
him ; and when at last he emerged from his hiding-place, no one treated 
him in any way differently from before. The truth was clear to him, 
and he felt a wholesome shame. Yielding to the impulse of grace, he 
begged Father Benvenuto’s pardon and made his peace with God. 


18. Zhe Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. J. de Concilio. New York : 
Sadleir. 

Intellectual as well as Moral Philosophy will to a certain extent 
endure more popular treatment than is usually bestowed upon it. We 
cordially agree with the learned author of this useful treatise that it is 
not desirable to make a difficult subject more difficult, and a dry study 
less inviting, by presenting it to the young inquirer in a dead language ; 
but we think it is also true, that no charms of style, except the first and 
chiefest, the /ucidus ordo, will make either a metaphysical argument or a 
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mathematical law, pleasant reading to young men who do not love the 
thought for the sake of the thinking. Wherever it is possible without 
sacrifice of significance to use a homely word it is reasonable to do so, 
and an elementary treatise should not be encumbered with Greek 
derivatives, but if any one after reading Zhe Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy desires to take a deeper plunge he will find that long words 
are in the present state of our language a necessary evil. Ordinary 
English is scarcely more adapted, than Cicero’s Latin was, to ¢onvey all 
the subtle shades of definition. 

Our author’s method is well adapted to his present purpose, and he 
has shown guod taste and judgment in reducing principle to practice. 
The arrangement of his matter is clear, his explanations are simple, and 
his declared preference for Anglo-Saxon words, is not allowed to inter- 
fere to the injury of the meaning. 

As long as the advocates of a more popular style in works of 
philosophy keep within these limits their views will be found practically 
useful ; but that which is desirable in elementary treatises seems to us, 
if desirable, neither possible nor very important in the deeper depths 
of ontology. 


19. A Housewife’s Opinions. By Augusta Webster. Macmillan, 1879. 

Although we willingly admit that there is no literary “ impertinence ” 
in collecting into a book a series of little colloquial essays contributed 
week by week to the LZxaminer, yet newspapers are newspapers, 
books are books, and the epistolary style is not more removed from 
the dignity of history than the “ fast” writing intended to receive the 
light attention of a passing glance from serious composition meant to 
be read a second time. There is in these particular gossipings a fair 
amount of thought, but the language admirably adapted by a certain 
flippant fluency to the circumstances of the first appearance does not 
meet so well the requirements of the second. The essays are of very 
unequal value, ranging from the somewhat childish “Saint Opportune’ 
to the well-reasoned dissertation on “Domestic Service.” It is no 
fault of the writer that the shortness of each paper, rendered necessary 
by the purpose for which it was in the first instance prepared, makes it 


? 


almost impossible to deal profoundly with any subject, even if it had 
been thought desirable to do so. The book is sensible but much 
too diffuse. 


20. Hore Sacre seu Sacerdos Sanctificatus. Auctore Georgio J. Gowing, D.D., P.P. 
Burns et Oates, Londini. 

We have in this little book a compendium of Latin prayers for the 

use of clerics, and particularly of priests. But besides being a Zidbedlus 

Precum it contains a series of meditations, followed by reflections on the 
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attributes of God. Then acts of preparation for confession and for 
saying Mass, devotions to the Blessed Sacrament, and a inethod of 
preparing for death, make up the rest of the volume, with the exception 
of a concluding section, which concerns the virtues and duties of the 
priestly character and office. The works made use of by the compiler 
seem such as are thoroughly known and approved, and in their present 


shape form an exceedingly useful vade mecum, while the miscellaneous 
instructions under the last heading manifest both prudence and 
experience. 


21. The Life of Sister Jeanne Bénigne Gojos, Lay-sister of the Visitation of Holy 
Mary. By Mother Marie Geltrude Provane de Leyni. London: Burns and 


>.O 


Oates, 1878. 


This Life is published from a manuscript found thirty years ago 
in the library of the Convent of the Visitation at Turin, in the hand- 
writing of Mother Provane de Leyni, arranged and ready for printing 
when circumstances should permit. The Preface tells in simple lan- 
guage, “suited to a daughter of the Visitation,” the beautiful story of 
how the book came into existence. It was written during the life of the 
holy sister whose virtues it recounts, and we see at once that it was, in 
the author’s eyes, a sacred action and a solemn duty. Sister Bénigne 
had been ordered by our Lord to keep written notes of all the super- 
natural favours which she received, and in due time she was ordered by 
her Superior, under strict obedience, to confide all her secrets to Mother 
de Leyni, who was similarly commanded to record them. One of the 
first secrets communicated to the Mother thus charged with authorship, 
was an assurance irom our Lord that the task was of His imposing. 
Mother de Leyni prepared herself for it during the whole of Advent, 
and then poor Sister Bénigne was compelled to make the self-revelation. 
Such a book seems almost outside the sphere of literary criticism. It is 
written with admirable simplicity. 

Jeanne Gojos was born in the year 1615, at a little village in the 
diocese of Geneva. Her parents were both of good condition, and 
were much given to the practice of works of mercy. Jeanne’s first 
words were, “I want to be a saint.” She received by her grandfather’s 
care a better education than her sisters, and her head was a little turned 
by the attentions of which she was in consequence the object, so that 
she was ashamed to walk in the public processions with girls less well 
dressed than herself. Her vanity at this period could not have been 
very extravagant, for she was a universal favourite ; but it sufficed to 
make her forget for a little time her resolution to be a saint. The 
mischief went no farther, and the loss of fervour was not of long dura- 
tion. On the thirteenth anniversary of the death of St. Francis de Sales, 
she entered the Convent of the Visitation at Annecy as a postulant, and 
from that day seemed dead to the world and self. St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal was not slow to discover what a treasure God had sent to them 
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in this child of grace. Sister Bénigne spent a long life in religion, ever 
faithful to her early promise, and died in 1692, at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first describes 
Sister Bénigne’s active life, the second her contemplative life or “ interior 
state,” the third the special graces which she received at various times, 
and which she herself used to call “ fragments of the rich gifts of God.” 


. Cathedra Petri: the Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter and of his See and 
Successors, as described by the early Fathers, ecclesiastical writers, and Councils 
of the Church. By Charles F. B. Allnatt. Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged. London: Burns and Oates, 1879. 


Very few of those who speak in bitter term$ about the “ Papal 
usurpation,” have given serious attention to patristic evidence. It is 
hard to find time in the pressure of parochial duties to sit down and go 
patiently through the amount of reading which a personal acquaintance 
with the writings of the Fathers presupposes. Since, however, it is 
impossible to prevent young Anglican clergymen from pretending to be 
as learned as they are zealous, it is right and proper to put within the 
reach of those whom their careless assertions mislead, the ¢psisstma verba, 
in which the Fathers say the exact opposite to that which they are often 
declared to mean. This cannot be done with satisfaction where many 
different subjects are brought forward in succession ; but where, as in 
the compilation before us, a few cardinal and cognate questions are 
selected for illustration, the work can be done, as it has been done, well 
and thoroughly and very usefully. The omission of accents in the 
quotations from the Fathers of the Eastern Church is, in our judgment, 
a serious defect ; because, reasonably or not, it does asa matter of fact 
offend the eye of a scholar, much as Fonetik Nuz is, and long let us 
hope may be, displeasing to readers of English. 
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